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"MURDEROUS‘JUNGLE-FEVER’WAS IN THEIR EYES” 




V "It was one 
of those days 
whenyouknow 
something’s 
going to hap¬ 
pen,” writes Clyde Beatty, world-fa¬ 
mous animal trainer and the only man 
who works with both lions and tigers 


_ "The animals had been sullen dur¬ 
ing the matinee. They came tumbling 
into the big cage for the evening per¬ 
formance with that murderous 'jungle- 
fever’ still in their eyes, squalling, 
spitting and making passes. If they once 
drew blood it would be just too bad! 

"And then, with that cage foil of 
mixed cats raging at me and each other 
...the lights went out! 



© "In the flicker of an eyelash the huge, 
glaring big-top went dead black! In the 
dark the snarls of the beasts sounded 
twice as loud. Green eyes glowed. In an 
instant they would leap for me! 

"I jumped back, pressed hard against 
the steel bars of the cage. I whipped out 
my flashlight, flung the beam square in 
the startled face of the nearest cat, then 
gave it to another and another. 

o "In a moment (a mighty long mo¬ 
ment), the trouble was repaired, the 
lights flashed on again and a tremendous 
sigh rose from the crowd. I was still 
alive. The power of fresh DATED 'Eve- 
ready’ batteries had held at bay the fory 
of the jungle! 
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Schnell, last known address Middlesex Hos¬ 
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Gilbert Thompson, about 43, Swede, for¬ 
mer member of Medical Corps 89th Division 
during 1917-1918. Last heard of he was liv¬ 
ing in Cloquet, Minn., in 1925. Anyone know¬ 
ing of him please write to James C. McKin¬ 
ney, CO. 3855 C.C.C., Groveland, Calif. 

Anyone who was in the 4th Casual Com¬ 
pany, Camp Lewis, Washington, please write 
to Clarence Parker, Gerber, California. 

James P. FitzGerald, serving about the 
USJS. West Virginia in 1933, write to K. 
Downes, 231 George St., Peterboro. Canada. 
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Savannah, Ga. 

Wanted: Address of Alfred Willy, who 
was at Los Zanos, Philippine Islands, in 1915, 
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Marysville, Calif. 
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Battery D, 7th Field Artillery, Madison Bar¬ 
racks, N. Y. Nevin Hayes, 1012 Wood St., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

John V. Gatton, now 27, last heard from 
leaving Joplin, Mo., for New Orleans, in 
1931. Notify mother, Mrs. Ida Gatton, Dan¬ 
vers, Montana. 

Word wanted of Jack Oliver Hanlon, who 
left his home in Seattle, Wash., Oct. 23, 1932, 
and was a regular reader of Adventure. 
Notify his mother, Mrs. W. F. Hanlon, 2321 
Fairview No., Seattle, Wash. 

I would like to get in touch with. Edwin P. 
Ford, ex-marine, U.S.S. New Mexico. Believe 
him to be in Baltimore, Maryland. H. C. 
Price, Route 1, Box 380, Modesto, California. 

Duane William Peterson, was last heard 
from in Fort Bayard, New Mexico. Wan 
formerly with Coast Artillery Corps—7th, 
Fort Scott, San Francisco. Mrs. Justina Ren¬ 
nie Cranz, 6298 Del Valle Drive, Los An¬ 
geles, California, wishes words of him. 

S. F. Wilson, U. S. Navy, would like to 
know the whereabout of Harvey Ingersoll 
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Jackson, Michigan. Write to him at 5529 
Cranshaw, Detroit, Michigan, or U.S.S. 
Bridge, Mare Island, California, 
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MAN TO KILL 


A novelette 

By GORDON 
MacCREAGH 


‘Speak to him, Barouaggo.” 


all over regulations any way they jolly 
well please.” 

He was still half a mile from the camp. 
But the man who was to be surprised 
separated himself from behind the tan 
and brown broken sunlight of a mimosa 
trunk and grinned most amiably at the 
officer. A tall, hard figure and rangy. 
Sun tanned and khaki clad, he looked 
as though he might have been carved out 
of a tough length of that same tree trunk 
and jointed together with steel wires. 
He said: “Ah! Come on into the camp, 
Sergeant, and sit. Been expecting you 
for three days. You’re just in time. I’m 


C APT. HAWKS of His Majesty’s 
East African police strode very 
determinedly towards the little 
camp under the shade of the flat, um¬ 
brella-top acacias. He was hot under 
the collar for reasons more than the 
slanting sun, and he swore as he stum¬ 
bled over the stiff bunch grass tussocks. 

“Give this blasted foreigner a healthy 
surprise. Can’t let ’em come trampling 
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sort of figuring to shoot a man this night, 
and I’d like for you to be a witness.” 

Thin wrinkles that narrowed the man’s 
eyes progressed into twin deep grooves 
to restrict the spread of his lips and 
extended on down to cut the lean grim¬ 
ness of his jaw. 

Captain Hawkes was too suddenly 
taken back even to unbutton the flap 
of his pistol holster that regulations 
prescribed to be carried—a little inef¬ 
fectually for a quick draw—snug on the 
right side of the tight belt. But he was 
just as grim as the other, and very pre¬ 
cise. Captain, late of the 72nd Punjabis; 
sergeant now of the police; but the mili¬ 
tary precision stuck; not only in the stiff 
carriage and trim mustache, but in the 
neat uniform, cut by an English tailor, 
precisely buttoned and belted—and very 
hot. 

Ex-Capt. Hawkes of the Punjabis was 
very new in the East African police, and 
very impatient with the easy going 
methods of some of the old-timers. But 
all his military experience had left him 
incapable of contemplating the possibil¬ 
ity of ever having actually to use his gun. 
The majesty of the law was with him 
in a land where the Law was something 
that white men knew to have teeth in 
it. 

The tall man’s grin, however, was 
remaining amiable. 

“C’m on in,” he said, “and let me 
give you a drink. It’s pretty hot walk¬ 
ing until the sun drops below the scrub 
line.” 

Determined Sergeant Hawkes was, but 
not unnecessarily hostile. 

“Well, I’ll do that,” he said. “I’ll take 
your drink; but I’m warning you, you’ll 
do no shooting for a while. I’m arrest¬ 
ing you for shooting that elephant.” 

“Oh! About that elephant?” The 
man’s hard grin remained as though it 
had been carved in to stay. 

An enormous black man heaved him¬ 
self up from his hunkers in front of the 
tent and threw off the blanket that 
Africans will wear whenever doing noth¬ 
ing. 

Splendidly naked, the man wore only 
a leopard-skin apron and fringed garters 
of monkey hair flowing from little spurs 
at elbow and knee. He saluted with a 


spear that had a blade nearly three feet 
long. 

“By Jove!” Sergeant Hawkes’ hard 
eyes bored keenly at the formidable 
shape. “What kind of a native is that?” 
Hawkes’ speech was no indication of 
sissiness; it was just his heritage of a 
military aristocracy. 

“Masai. An Elmorani wa-simba- 
muuwaji.” 

“An elmor —what?” 

“Meaning he’s killed his lion single- 
handed with a spear.” 

“Hrnfh! And—good Lord! What’s this 
one?” The sergeant’s eyes were adjusting 
themselves to the sudden dimness of the 
tent after the blinding sun. “This fellow 
a trained monkey or something? Not 
a pigmy, is he? They tell me you can’t 
make servants of those chaps. Sort of 
a freak show you have here, Mr.—er— 
what ?” 

“Hottentot. And as smart as the other 
is savage. And the name, Sergeant, is 
King.” 

K THERE were officers in Af- 

i fe® r * ca who would have stopped 
to do a lot of thinking. But 
name meant nothing to 
Sergeant Hawkes. He swilled his drink 
around in the glass and looked through 
its murky flatness as though it were the 
rarest of wine—it w r as lemon, squeezed 
into the lukewarm melange of liquids 
that comes from a water hole where 
animals drink. 

“Aa-ah!” The sergeant gulped the half 
of it. 

“People call me Kingi Bwana.” 

The sergeant gulped the remaining 
half. “Aa-ah! That was a life-saver. And 
I’ll have another of the same, if you 
don’t mind. Almost sorry to have to 
take you in, Mr. King.” 

King said only: “I’m beginning to 
suspect. Sarge, you’re sort o’ new in the 
country.” 

The Hottentot was smart enough to 
know all the symptoms. Another drink 
was waiting. 

“New here,” Hawkes admitted cheer¬ 
fully. “But experienced enough to know 
how to tap you on the shoulder and 
warn you that anything you say may be 
Used against you.” 
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King was just as cheerful. “We’ll come 
to that later. For the present there’s 
more important things, like this man 
that I think I’ll have to shoot.” 

Hawkes could see the humor of that. 
“Ha-ha! You bally Yankees, I under¬ 
stand, have an idea that you can spoof 
your way out of getting what you call 
a ticket, eh? Not with us, Mr. King. 
You can’t go shooting an elephant in 
a British colony without a license and 
not have us jump you. I’d have been 
here even sooner if the dashed plane 
hadn’t set me down at the wrong 
camp.’ 

“When you’re older in the country,” 
King grinned, “you won’t try to spoof 
me with that kind of yarn. Bush tele¬ 
graph reported three days ago that you 
were coming to look into the disappear¬ 
ance of Ogilvie.” 

“Bush telegraph? Dash it all, my dear 
sir, you don’t swallow that, do you? 
Though some of the old-timers at H.Q.— 
What do you know about Ogilvie?” 

“Ogilvie was a very good friend of 
mine. Pulled me out of a fuss with a 
lion once, and got himself clawed close 
to the limit. A whole white man, Ogilvie. 
I just heard about him. Been away my¬ 
self lor a couple of years—up in this 
mess that’s Italian Ethiopia these days.” 

“Ethiopia? Then that means you’ve 
come without a passport too. Damn it, 
Mr. King, some of you foreign blighters 
just don’t seem to realize that interna¬ 
tional boundaries are serious things now¬ 
adays, and the Law is— This is a lot 
more serious than just an unlicensed 
elephant.” 

“A whole lot more serious. Like this 
man I’m telling you about that I want 
you to be witness when I—” 

“Don’t play the fool, Mr. King.” Ser¬ 
geant Hawkes’ patience was used up. 
“I’m sorry, but I’ve got to arrest you.” 

KING still grinned and 
lounged his length on a chop 
box over his cot. The ser¬ 
geant sat on a similar chop 
box at the tent flap. 

“Well, all right then,” King said. 
“Let’s be serious. What are you going 
to arrest me with?” 

“What I’m going to—” The signifi¬ 


cance of the insinuation required some 
time to take hold. He stared at King. 
Then, “Oh, well, if you put it that 
way—” Not very expertly he unbut¬ 
toned the flap of his holster and pro¬ 
duced the service revolver. “I’m sorry 
you make me do it this way.” 

The grin remained confident on King’s 
face. 

“Now I’d say,” he told the sergeant 
judicially, “you’re a pretty good type 
of athletic Britisher. You’ve played a 
lot of polo in your military service, and 
you’ve shot tigers in India. All in all, 
you’re probably a good man with a rifle. 
But your regulations never teach you 
fellows anything about small gun play. 
You’re slow as glaciers.” 

Sergeant Hawkes said: “You can’t 
fool me, my good man, by looking over 
my head, behind me. I know about that 
trick.” 

King said: “Speak to him, Baroung- 
go.” 

“Haya!” A great voice boomed over 
the sergeant’s head and cool metal 
touched his neck. The flat of it slid 
along his skin until a foot of spear blade 
stood out under his chin, where he could 
see it without dropping his eyes from 
King’s. 

“And even if I didn’t have him—” 
King said. “Look, I’ll show you some¬ 
thing about guns.” He made a blurred 
movement to his shirt front, under his 
arm, and the sergeant was looking at 
a flat little blue automatic. “I’ll bet you 
wouldn’t even have frisked me for this. 
You fellows rely a heap too much on the 
majesty of your law—and you’re a long 
way away from it just now.” He laughed 
and threw the automatic onto the camp 
table. “Come on, Sergeant, I’m not fight¬ 
ing the British Colonial Empire. I got 
more important things to do this night. 
Put up your gun and call it even—until 
tomorrow, and we can argue about ele¬ 
phants again.” His gun was shameless. 

Sergeant Hawkes was brave enough, 
but not a fool. He put his regulation re¬ 
volver on the table. 

“You’re being a bloody idiot,” he said. 
“And I’m not giving in. I warn you, 
I’m going to arrest you.” 

“As inflexible as glaciers,” King 
grinned. “Yeah, your crowd has the 
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reputation of getting your man, same’s 
your Canadian bunch. So I’ll warn you, 
tomorrow you’ll be sending for reinforce¬ 
ments.” 

“If it takes the British army,” Hawkes 
said curtly. “We’ll take you, my dear 
fellow. Don’t you worry.” 

"Oh, I’m not. By the way, who was 
it informed you about that elephant 
business?” 

“A native, name of Mosha. I hap- 
pended to be at Todali outpost, and I 
had the Port Sudan plane detour me off 
here.” 

King nodded, looking narrow-eyed 
into the hazy nothings of dusk. “Ah. 
Mosha, was it? So nobody has killed 
Mosha yet? A good runner, that fellow; 
a four-day trek for him to Todali. Went 
to a lot of trouble to inform, didn’t he? 
If old Sarge Rowland had been at To¬ 
dali, he’d have been wondering about 
that. I’ll be attending to Mosha.” He 
shrugged his wide shoulders out of a 
dark reminiscence. “But come, come. 
Darkness deepens, and we have a man 
to shoot. Your duty as a police officer 
compels you to come along and stop 
me. You agree, it’s a truce till tomor¬ 
row?” His cheerfulness was false. There 
was a deadly seriousness underneath it. 

The sergeant said: “I think the sun’s 
hit you in the head. But I’m coming, of 
course. And all right — it’s half time till 
tomorrow.” 

“O. K. Your word on that goes with 
me. Better maneuver that gun of yours 
into its case. You’ll be needing a rifle. 
I’ll loan you one. You look hard enough 
to do a fast ten miles yet tonight, even 
on top of the six or so from that trader 
camp where the plane dropped you.” 

“Do twenty, my dear chap, to keep 
you in sight,” Sergeant Hawkes growled. 

King gave quick orders. To the Hot¬ 
tentot: “Kaffa, the usual precautions. 
Only that you will shoot any visitors 
more than the askaris can handle.” 

The usual precautions meant that 
Kaffa would perch, apelike, in a tree, 
from where the surprise value of sud¬ 
den bullets upon dumb raiding spear¬ 
men would be immense. 

“Barounggo, the soldier rifle for the 
Polis Bwana. Plant out your night 
guard, and we go.” 


THE Masai handed Hawkes 

Ia heavy-stocked military rifle 
and a cartridge pouch and 
4^/ went out to bully his men. 
King grinned again at the policeman’s 
indignation. “Yes, yes, I know. Your 
regulation .303, and it’s against your reg¬ 
ulations that I should have it; but that’s 
the one you’ll use best, if you have to— 
which, Mister, I’m hoping for both of 
us you won’t.” 

The great Masai was ominously growl¬ 
ing at the askaris. Eight of them; fine 
stalwarts. He had picked them and 
trained them under his own ruthless 
driving, but he remained ever dissatis¬ 
fied of their performance. Porters they 
had been originally, gawky oxen with 
nothing other than strength to recom¬ 
mend them; and they still carried the 
loads necessary for King’s meager camps 
and covered distances with them that the 
ponderous safaris of less hardened travel¬ 
ers would never believe. But the con¬ 
temptuous designation of wa-pagazi they 
had shed, for the Masai had beaten into 
their beings the miracle of putting spears 
into their hands and making fighting 
men of them, askaris. 

Obediently they were disposing of 
themselves around the camp fringe as 
sentries. 

Hawkes hazarded the remark, half 
incredulous: “How long will they stay 
there after we’re out of sight, if a lion 
comes roaring round? Or the ghosts 
that these African chappies seem to fear 
more than anything else?” 

“Pity you haven’t got the Swahili as 
yet.” King told him. “His last exhorta¬ 
tion, I mean. He was telling ’em: ‘If 
trouble comes and the camp suffers, 
let no man of you be alive when I re¬ 
turn’.” 

“Hmfh! Another ruffian who thinks 
he’s far from the Law. And you’re ex¬ 
pecting to get trouble?” 

“Nope. Excepting to make it. Just 
being cautious here.” 

King set a stiff pace into the low hills 
that were already black against the last 
purple of the sky. “Got to make time in 
the open. We’ll not have to bother about 
lion trouble here.” 

“No? Well, I’m glad you’re so certain 
about lions at night, too.” 
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King chuckled out of the dimness 
ahead. “I figured they’d be in the back 
of your mind, and yet you got the guts 
to tag along anyhow. You’ll learn to 
be a cop yet, soldier. About lions: there’s 
been no game in sight for three days, 
so they’ll be wherever the meat’s gone. 
So we can hike right along here; we’ll 
hit rain forest and wash ravines in those 
hills, and then we can afford to slow 
up. The killing isn’t due till high of 
moon.” 

Sergeant Hawkes was toughly skepti¬ 
cal. “You don’t spoof me with that kill- 
ink talk, my dear man, even if I don’t 
know yet what this madness is.” 

King’s voice came back without the 
chuckle. “This is Africa. And there’s 
things that a white man’s got to do in 
Africa. Come ahead, tough guy.” 

SERGEANT HAWKES had 
no immediate comment. This 
King fellow talked with a cold¬ 
blooded callousness that made 
the possibility of anything serious seem 
far and improbable. And yet the hard¬ 
ness of that grim face didn’t look as 
though it invented ghost stories. If it 
laughed, it laughed at the precariousness 
of life just as it did at the seriousness 
of official regulations. Damned exasper¬ 
ating, but— 

“Blasted efficient sort of a beggar.” 
His conclusion grunted from him as he 
stumbled along. 

“Huh?” said King’s tall shadow from 
ahead. 

Hawkes was still thinking. A vague 
recollection was coming to him of some¬ 
thing he had heard. 

“Would you be that King fellow who 
used to be in this country and of whom 
they said, wherever he was there was 
trouble?” 

“No sirree!” King’s voice sounded gen¬ 
uinely alarmed. “Don’t let anybody give 
me that kind of a rep. I’m the Kingi 
Bwana that was born into the ill luck 
to be often enough where trouble was. 
Ask your chief at Nairobi; he’ll tell you. 

“And then the trouble usually cleared 
up? By Jove, I’m remembering about 
some of those stories.” 

“This one won’t.” King’s voice was 


suddenly grim and hard. “Not till you 
dig in and clear it up yourself. I’m tell¬ 
ing you, Mister, you’ve dropped out of 
the sky into a party.” 

The moon was showing over the scrub 
tops now, white and big enough to be 
blamed for the heat of the night. It 
helped Sergeant Hawkes a lot. King 
and the Masai stalked along as though 
they walked by the feel of the ground 
underfoot, like elephants, and as silently. 
Hawkes was sweating a pint per mile. 
He was glad when King called a breath¬ 
ing halt at the base of a dark rounded 
boulder that stood incongruously alone, 
in the middle of the empty rolling grass 
land. 

King mopped his face. The Masai 
seemed to be as incapable of perspira¬ 
tion as an iron statue. 

“If they’d had the decency,” King 
said, “to wait a month, you’d be using 
a blanket. 

“Who are ‘they’? What’s all this bally 
lunatic mystery?” 

“It’s an interesting thing,” King said. 
“Talking about glaciers and you British. 
How this rock ever got here. This is 
the edge of the great African rift. Some¬ 
thing in the old red hot days went boom 
and split the continent pretty near in 
half. There never was a glacier to roll 
rocks along and leave ’em lying along 
its front. Yet you’ll find things like this 
every now and then for miles.” 

“Really, my dear chap, I can’t get in¬ 
terested just now,” Hawkes grumbled. 
“What’s African geology got to do with 
a white man crazy in the African night 
and me following him like a bally ass?” 
And he added the logical thought: “Why 
don’t I just pot you from behind for a 
homicidal maniac?” 

“Regulations, copper,” King derided 
him. “Your hide-bound Law don’t let 
you. Now in my own country a tough 
cop would call this a kidnaping and take 
me in on a stretcher.” 

“Savages,” Hawkes grunted. 

“Yeah.” King said dryly. “We’re going 
to meet some, and you’ll see what sav¬ 
ages are like. You’ll learn, Britisher, how 
good is your Law and your regulations 
at the far ends of ’em. Come ahead. 
We got to watch that moon for straight 
shooting.” 
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CHAPTER II 

DRUMS OF DEATH 

THE rain forest began like a 
sudden wall. There was no 
gradual merging of trees into 
the grass land. A wall of tim¬ 
ber stood like an irregular palisade, white 
in the moonlight, leaving the black shad¬ 
ows of a Dantesque inferno between. 
But no tangling vines yet. A breeze, 
gratefully cool, drifted out of the woods. 

The Masai lifted his head and sniffed 
the high air with broad twitching nos¬ 
trils. You could almost see his ears set 
forward, animal-wise, to catch vagrant 
currents of sound. He grunted. 

“I-me-maliki. 

“Means, ‘They have commenced the 
business’,” King translated. 

“Commenced what?” 

“I can’t hear it myself yet, but it’ll 
be ju-ju drums.” 

“Meaning what?” 

King’s head was turned to catch the 
sound. Hawkes could not see his face 
in the shadow, but his voice was as cold 
and as harsh as a file. “Meaning that a 
man is going to die this night, pretty 
horribly. Unless we can stop it—which 
we can’t.” 

Hawkes’ skin suddenly tingled. 

“How d’you know anybody is going 
to die? What I mean, the way you say?” 

“I don’t absolutely know. Nobody 
knows for sure about ju-ju, except the 
devils that’s in it. And only the toughest 
cops butt into it. But me—By God, I 
got to butt in.” 

King jerked his shoulder to throw 
his rifle sling from it; automatically, 
his face drawn in tight lines of thought, 
he opened his rifle and thumbed the 
breech to assure himself of a full load. 
He shrugged his preoccupation from him 
and tried to talk with the old careless¬ 
ness. But it was not very convincing. 

“Tough enough to tag along, copper?” 

“I’m keeping you in sight, Chappie. 
Don’t forget I’ve arrested you.” 

“Stiff-necked egg, ain’t you. Okay, 
never mind African geology for just now; 
you’ll get interested in that later. Right 
now .African anthropology is your busi¬ 


ness. This marks tribal borders. Plains 
men, like plains animals, won’t come in 
here; because the tree devils, you’ll un¬ 
derstand, jump on the back of their 
necks out of the dark.” 

Hawkes was unconsciously whisper¬ 
ing. “By holy Jove! I’ll believe ’em. 
Anything could happen in these shad¬ 
ows.” 

“Just about anything will.” There was 
mirth in his voice. “These people are 
Wallegas, two and a half times as primi¬ 
tive as your nomad cattle farmers, and 
that’s saying plenty of words.” 

With the trees the terrain changed 
as though heaved out of the plain by the 
thrust of giant roots. As suddenly as the 
tree fringe, there was a ridge of shale 
rock, and beyond it rising ground, and, 
cut by the rain into the rising ground, 
little gullies. Later, deep and darkly 
impenetrable ravines. 

The Masai, flitting in advance from 
shadow to shadow, like some great ogre, 
peered into the yawning crevasses, lay 
on his belly to sniff into them for local 
whiffs of the things that die in African 
gullies. Uncannily, using all the animal 
senses that supplement vision in the 
dark, he remembered locations that he 
had traversed before, whether it would 
be practical to climb down the steep 
sides and up again without breaking 
a limb or whether one would have to 
skirt the edges to find a better place. 
Sometimes the better place would not 
be for a mile. 

Fitful gusts of air carried the growl of 
the drums, throbbing to crescendo 
waves, and carried them away again till 
you could not know whether you still 
heard drums or whether the insects of 
the night jungle had been hypnotized 
by the impelling repetition to buzz and 
thrum in the same diabolical vibration. 
But enough of the persistent cadences 
came over. 

“Yeah,” King breathed. “That beat 
means a killing for this night at top 
moon. C’m on.” 

THE Masai felt and snuffled 
his way through a dark ter¬ 
rain growing ever steeper and 
craggier, until the throb of 
the drums prevaded the air all about 
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them, thrown back and sublimated by 
rocky echoes so that there was no longer 
any conception of direction. 

The vibration was a live thing in the 
air, a thing to be felt on the skin as 
well as heard. The repetition of its 
rhythm fairly beat into a man’s senses. 
It was all new to Hawkes, and a little 
frightening. He whispered his feeling. 

“I’ve heard Hindu drumming in India, 
and that can be sort of intoxicating. But 
this—I can jolly well imagine how this 
would whip up a man to any bloody 
madness.” 

“Yeah,” King said. “There’s all the 
devils of old Africa in this. And African 
devils live on blood, red and hot.” 

The Masai climbed a steep rise to peer 
over, a grotesque, gorilloid shadow, 
spread-eagled in a moonlit patch. He 
turned and beckoned the white men on. 

They scrambled up, and as their heads 
topped the rise the thunder of drums 
hit them like gunfire. Hawkes’ impulse 
was to duck. 

King laughed harshly. “It may yet be 
just as dangerous.” And to the Masai: 
“Good work, Barounggo. There will be a 
stick of tobacco upon our return, if— 

A black ravine fell away before them— 
they could not tell how deep. But inter¬ 
mittently, between waves of drumming, 
they could hear running water, quite far 
down. 

Across the ravine, at a height almost 
directly across from them, on what 
seemed to be a wide shelf, a great fire 
blazed. Prom the recesses of solid shad¬ 
ow around it the drums roared out. 

But King was not looking at that just 
now. He was peering into the ravine, 
listening to the water. Dubiously he 
muttered: “It may be a life-saver yet. 
Deep and steep, and hell dark. Ought 
to give us a good ten minutes start, 
maybe fifteen.” And, stubbornly: 
“Damn, a good man ought to be able 
to run away from all Africa with fifteen 
minutes start.” He drove his elbow at 
Hawkes. “Look there, copper. There’s 
something that your Law never sees— 
And the moon, like I said, is just about 
overhead.” 

Hawkes, of course, had looked over 
there first of all; but, not knowing what 
to look for, he had understood nothing 


of the devil doings. His attention had 
wandered back to King’s mutterings. 
He could sense tension in the air, but 
not the closeness of death. He did not 
know that, all unconsciously, he was try¬ 
ing to emulate King’s coldly callous ap¬ 
proach to impending violence. 

“Macabre sort of setting, isn’t it, old 
man? What’s it all about, and what 
mad thing are you proposing to do?” 

“Propose to shoot into a full moon 
ju-ju and then see how fast we can all 
of us run.” King shoved his hard-set 
chin out across the ravine. “Look over 
there. Hell, what else can we do?” 


ACROSS the pit of the ravine, 
as it might be in a far amphi¬ 
theater, the great fire burned a 
1 yellow circle out of the crowd¬ 
ing shadows. Posturing shapes flitted in¬ 
termittently before it in black silhouette. 
An endless line of them, leaping high, 
bending low to crawl belly flat, in all 
the African conceptions of deviltry. 

Far enough to be flattened and si¬ 
lenced by distance, it looked like some¬ 
thing unreal, like a filmed representa¬ 
tion of hell. Only that the wind brought 
the ceaseless waves of the drums, thun¬ 
dering and ebbing; and with their ebb 
came hoarse, horrid screams. 

“There? D’you see it?” King gripped 
Hawkes’ arm; his voice was as thin and 
tense as a plucked wire. 

“By Jove! What kind of business is 

“You don’t see it. Watch over the fire 
as the drums let down. That’s so they 
can enjoy the shrieking.” 

The drum waves ebbed again, and 
Hawkes saw now a frame that looked 
like a cross; a thing that staggered 
drunkenly on insecure footing and threw 
an unholy lurching shadow on the ruddy 
back-drop of fire-lit trees. Its fitful move¬ 
ments seemed to be controlled by men 
who raised and lowered it with ropes. 

It lowered with a hellish deliberation 
over the fire again, and in the bright 
glow Hawkes could see now a darker 
blot attached to it that screeched hor¬ 


ribly. 

“By God!” It’s—” Hawkes’ voice 
caught in his throat. Studied casualness 
was gone. “Is it a man?” 
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“That one,” said King, “will be Ogil- 
vie’s head boy!” 

“Good God! How d’you know? Why— 
what hellish thing is happening?” 

King’s voice seemed to Hawkes in¬ 
credibly cold and deliberate. 

“Head boy was a mission convert. The 
cross is just African humor.” 

Hawkes had no such cold-blooded 
hesitation. He swung his body over the 
lip of the ravine. “We can get there in 
time to stop it.” 

King grabbed his sleeve and dragged 
him back. 

“You can’t. Nobody can. There’s a 
thousand black men there, drunk with 
drums and the madawa drug, all howling 
blood-mad.” 

“But good Lord—” 

“There’s no good Lord in African ju¬ 
ju. I’ve seen one of you nervy Britishers 
walk into a native village single-handed 
and drag your man out by the ear—in 
daylight. But there’s nobody can fool 
with a ju-ju crowd on their own mad 
night.” 

“Then—what can we do?” 

“So I figured,” King said, very coldly 
and very methodically, “I’d have to 
shoot him at long range. I wanted you 
along as a witness. And if we can get 
clear with our own skins afterwards, 
that’ll be our good luck. 

Hawkes stared at him. 

“Or maybe you had better,” King said. 
“You’re an officer.” 

Hawkes’ eyes were big. They stayed 
fixed, as though glassy with death them¬ 
selves. 

King’s cold deliberation broke. He 
flared out at the policeman: “Man, d’ 
you have to debate the question while 
they torture him?” 

Hawkes voice croaked at last from 
his throat. 

“I couldn’t do it.” 

“Damn your regulations!” King 
snarled at him. “The hell with anything 
that’s so hidebound that—” 

Hawkes flared back at him: “Ah, shut 
your dashed Yankee yelping. I’d do it in 
a minute. Only I couldn’t. Of course it’s 
justified. But—darkness, distance, an’ 
all. We can’t sit here taking pot shots 
at the poor devil. How much time would 
that mob give us?” 


King glowered at him. The Masai 
spat out into the darkness: “These be an 
ape people, for only the rock baboons 
delight in doing hurt. Slaying indeed is 
a little thing. I in my time have—” 

“Peace, slaughterer!” King told him; 
and with that he got a grip again on his 
nerves. “Okay, Britisher. If you got the 
guts to make your own where your Law 
don’t reach— What’d you make the 
range?” 

Again Hawkes was staring at him. 
"You mean you’ll—Good Lord, it’ll be 
incredible shooting! All of six hundred.” 

King shook his head. “Four-fifty— 
hope to God.” 

He lifted his rifle to his ear and lis¬ 
tened while he clicked the Lyman sight 
to that elevation. “And you’re a witness. 
There’s a smart voodoo chief over there 
would send a hundred blacks to swear 
to murder; and I’ve seen your impartial 
British justice hang a white man on less 
evidence.” 

He shuffled to find a place where he 
could lie prone on his belly. The thun¬ 
der of the drums ebbed and awful 
shrieks floated across the black ravine. 

Hawkes’ breath shivered in his throat. 
“Hurry up, man.” 

BUT King was chillingly slow 
in making sure. He took a 
little vial from his pocket and 
dabbed a spot of luminous 
paint on his front sight. “Going to be 
damned little time for miss and try 
again. Barounggo, old night watcher, 
how far say you?” 

The Masai’s opinion had no hesitation. 
"A distance that I can run while the 
gray crane cries twelve times.” 

“And that’s as good as a clock.” King 
muttered into his rifle butt. “He makes 
it four hundred. But he always thinks 
he can run faster’n anybody else. I’ll 
stick to four-fifty.” 

He composed himself rigid to wait 
through the drumming thunder until it 
would ebb and the grisly cross would 
descend once more over the fire’s light. 
Hawkes’ eyes strained out towards the 
far leaping devil forms and he held his 
breath as tense as though it was he who 
aimed. Taut and ready to snap. Min¬ 
utes! 
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He had aimed a rifle at 
men before now—at black 
men and brown men and 
white men. But that had 
been different; that had 
been duty, patriotism, or¬ 
ders from his country to 
kill. The responsibility 
came down from the high¬ 
est, spread over many 
shoulders. That was Law. 

Here he felt that the re¬ 
sponsibility lay on his 
shoulders alone. He, an of¬ 
ficer, was giving the order. 

Hours! He held his 
breath. He could hold it 
not one more throb of his 
pulse that pounded in his 
ears. The cross dipped over 
the blaze that crouched, 
waiting for it, and now 
sent long red devil tongues 
out to lick at it. The 
agonized shriek came 
over the ravine. And 
King fired. 

The shriek cut 
mercifully off. The 
drains muttered on; 
their beaters had heard nothing. 

The cross dipped into the licking lips 
of the flame and staggered upwards 
again, as though its own tendons were 
seared to distortion. And then, at the 
lack of its shrieking response, a confused 
yelling began. 

It swelled in volume to howl down the 
crescendo of the drums; to spread until 
it seemed that the whole further hillside 
was howling surprise and rage out of its 
infernal shadows. 

“Golly, what luck!” King heaved him¬ 
self to his feet. “Jump now, copper, 
while the going’s dark and bad. Hear 
’em! There must be two-three thousand. 
And thank Pete for this good black ra¬ 
vine. Damned if I don’t think we’ll get 
clear.” 

It was a mad and bruising race down 
the black hillside. Into gullies, along 
their rocky bottoms, out where the go¬ 
ing seemed better. The first fifteen min¬ 
utes of it with not a sound of pursuit. 

“Could it be,” Hawkes panted, “that 


the sudden miracle of that shot has 
scared the swine?” 

“Wait,” King said. “I mean, come 
on.” 

In a little while there was no pos¬ 
sibility of hopeful guessing. A wave of 
brute howling came down the wind as 
the first hunters climbed the lip of the 
ravine that had blanketed all sound. 
More howling all along a wide line as 
others topped the rise. 

“That’s a good fifteen minutes start.” 
King grunted. “More’n I hoped. And 
as long as we don’t make too much 
racket they won’t know any better’n 
general direction in the dark—and they’ll 
scatter to cover a wide front.” 

The Masai cursed the complicated 
oaths of his kind. “May hyenas dig up 
my forebears. Bwana. This is disgrace to 
melt a spear. Never have I fled from 
apes before. May sewage run in my 
veins. Here, Bwana, is a good place to 
stop and give battle.” 
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“All the Elmorani are mad,” King told 
him. “As they must be ever to make 
their manhood test against a lion. Stay 
thou and fight. As for me, I run.” To 
Hawkes he panted: “It’s plenty I’ve 
run in my time, and plenty it’ll be again. 
How about you, Britisher? What about 
this ballyhoo that a British soldier never 
runs?” 

In King’s ability to mock again at 
sacred things was a comforting indica¬ 
tion, now, of escape. But Hawkes could 
see no humor in it. He grunted, between 
gasps: “It’s been in history, Yank, that 
they’ve run. But never, by God, that 
they haven’t come back.” 

“Chances look now like you’ll live to 
fight another day, if we once make the 
plains country.” 

AND reach the open plains 
they did, though the howls of 
the wide-spread pack followed 
them right to the black edge 
of the tree belt. Plentifully bruised they 
were, with their faces and bare knees 
slashed by springy branches to copious 
bleeding. But alive. 

King was able to grin once more be¬ 
tween huge breaths. “Phe-e-ew! Ain’t 
run that much since me and some Ethi- 
ops chased the Eyetalian army at Sheb- 
beli. We can let up a bit now. Those 
monkeys won’t know but what some 
good herdsmen might be laying for ’em 
in this territory. Thank Pete, I’ve said 
more’n once, for hereditary enmities— 
which your holy government knows 
about, too, and plays both ways across 
the board.” 

Hawkes remained sturdily dense to 
levity. 

“My government knows enough,” he 
growled, “to jump very fast on that sort 
of deviltry.” 

“That’s talkin’, copper. And, come 
camp, I hope your conscience’ll let you 
sleep as well as I will. I’m telling you, 
fella, we’ve had us a day.” 

For all of which, long after Hawkes 
had flung himself onto King’s camp cot 
and dozed into nightmares, they kept 
waking him up to hear King prowling 
outside amongst his askari sentries. 

“So it’s not so dashed safe as you like 
to make out,” he murmured out of his 


hazy exhaustion when King’s dark sil¬ 
houette stooped under the tent flap. 

“Just being cautious,” King told him. 
“Just a mite careful.” 

In the morning Hawkes was profuse 
with his apologies. “Dash it all, old man, 
I slept in your cot all night, while you 
—I don’t know—’pon my word, I was so 
tuckered that I didn’t know what—” 

King was astoundingly cheerful this 
bright morning. “In my country,” he 
grinned at Hawkes, “a cop never ex¬ 
plains to a prisoner. Today is tomorrow, 
and you’re arresting me for crimes—ele¬ 
phants and unlawful entries and what 
not.” 

Hawkes remained stolid. “You said it 
yourself, Yank. That will come later, 
rest assured. There are more important 
things just now. I’ve jolly well got to 
go back and teach that voodoo chief a 
thing or two.” 

King chuckled. “But there was some¬ 
thing else I said: Today you’ll be send¬ 
ing for reinforcements.” 

Hawkes scowled at him and drummed 
his fingernails against his front teeth. 
“You mean, I couldn’t —we couldn’t 
snaffle this blighter together?” 

“Ho? It’s we, is it? You figurin’, 
copper, I aim to shove my face into 
that mess again?” 

For the first time Hawkes grinned at 
him. “You know dashed well, you un¬ 
godly bounder, I couldn’t shove you out 
of it.” 

King’s grin was as hard and as bleak 
as ever, because the contours of his face 
were that way; but there was just a 
shade of difference to it. He was gen¬ 
uinely pleased. 

“Well, now!” he said. 

“But I’m not condoning the other 
things.” Hawkes could remain impartial¬ 
ly friendly about that. “I’ve got to up¬ 
hold the Law, old man.” 

Impiousness came back to King’s grin. 
“Inflexible is the word, ain’t it. Well, 
set and let’s coffee up and I’ll tell you 
about it. And first lemme tell you for a 
treat that this Hottentot makes coffee. 
Times are, I almost figure the mission 
laid on me by the Lord is to travel 
around Africa and let my Hottentot 
teach you Britishers how to brew a real 
drink.” 
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HE SAT on his chop box and 
breathed in the aroma of a 
brew that even Hawkes ad¬ 
mitted was not so bad. King 
lit his pipe and fired a didactic finger 
at Hawkes like a gun. 

“Now listen. I’ve seen British guts 
pull off some hair-raisin’ things in Africa. 
But you’re up against a tough layout 
here. These Wallegas are pretty far on 
the edge of things, and they don’t know 
so much about the old British Lion.” 

“It’s time they were taught.” 

“Time and past. But look. That vil¬ 
lage is ju-ju headquarters. There’ll be, 
judging from the spread of last night’s 
yelping, a couple of thousand tribesmen 
gathered from around the hills; and 
that’s a little more’n just prestige can 
handle. These Wallegas are some dif¬ 
ferent from your tame Kavirondos and 
Wakambas and all these plains fellows.” 

“Well then,” Hawkes said doggedly, 
“if it takes the British army.” 

“Good old Pax Britannica. But the 
old British army, as you won’t admit, 
but everybody else knows, takes as long 
a time to get moving as a steam roller.” 

“But it keeps moving ahead.” Hawkes 
defended instantly. 

“Granted, most of the time. But you 
can’t go ponderously official here. 
There’s complications.” 

“What complications? The thing, in 
the long run, is a simple case of law 
enforcement. These swine have com¬ 
mitted a brutal crime; they must be 
taught their lesson.” 

“And damn well will be.” King’s agree¬ 
ment was suddenly grimly vengeful. 
“But listen. Ju-ju runs in threes. Too 
deep for me to know just why; but 
there’s a scientific sharp I know is writ¬ 
ing a whole book, “The Persistence of 
the Trinity Theory in African Theomor- 
phy”, which is a whole mouthful of 
words. But it means that three nights 
from now, or mid-moon of the last quar¬ 
ter, another jamboree is due.” 

Hawkes sat looking at King with 
widening eyes, nervously turning the tip 
of his trim mustache. 

“And Ogilvie had two other servants! 
Loyal British subjects!” 

“Good God!” Hawkes remained 
frozen; only his finger tips twisted with 


a tiny grating sound on his mustache 
tip. 

King leaned over the little camp table, 
firing a fierce question that crackled like 
fast shooting. 

“You got the guts, copper, to swing 
your own bat, hard and fast? Take a 
responsibility on your own?” 

Hawkes stared at the pointing finger, 
as though held up by it to deliver all 
he had. He began to nod. Slowly at 
first, then doggedly. 

“Yes, I— Dammit, by George, of 
course. That’s what white officers are 
for, to take responsibility when higher 
orders are not available.” 

“Good lad. What’s the best you can 
do in three days?” 

It was an ultimatum as suddenly 
shocking as a death sentence. 

Hawkes considered it, drumming his 
nails on his teeth. “I’ve got two native 
constables at the Todali outpost.” 

King cursed the meagerness of the 
colonial system. “Two men to look after 
a district as big as Texas! But—” He 
began to nod, too, in dour disgust. “Your 
two and my eight askaris makes ten. 
The Masai is as good as five. The Hot¬ 
tentot can shoot pretty well, and a 
couple of the askaris know how to bang 
off a gun.” 

It all sounded utterly mad. A handful 
against a tribe. But black men led by 
white prestige had accomplished miracles 
in Africa before. 

“Look. Flag down that return plane 
and write a noteful of all the authority 
you got. Order him to heave out mail 
and bring back your two cops; and tell 
him to heave out more mail and bring 
spare guns and all the old uniforms in 
the locker. If they don’t fit the size of 
my men, it don’t matter. We’ll rip ’em 
up the back and tie ’em on. Uniforms 
carry an awful punch of authority.” 

Hawkes was being carried into the 
sweep of the dynamic current. “By Jove, 
that’ll be quite an army, what?” 

King grinned back at him. Look, now. 
The plane detoured you. Its track’ll be 
passing about fifty miles east. You sit 
and pack your letter with dynamite. I’ll 
get the Masai ready to carry it—call his 
brag about how good he can run. He’ll 
do it all right; and he has sense enough 
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to tear up sheets and peg out an S.O.S. 
on the grass where the pilot can’t miss 
it.” 

CHAPTER III 

“our backs they will never see!” 

THREE days was long wait¬ 
ing, when the momentous and 
only subject of discussion was 
the madness of raiding a tribe 
with fourteen men all told. Hawkes, with 
military precision, wanted to plan a cam¬ 
paign. King scouted the thought. 

“What can you plan? There are no 
rifle pits and trenches and barbed wire 
to crash through. Bamboo huts and gar¬ 
bage piles, that’s an African village. 
There’s no staff headquarters to capture 
and paralyze the brains of the enemy. 
All you can plan is surprise—and the 
jolt of that is worth half their force, be¬ 
cause they’ll never suspect we’d have the 
nerve.” 

“But my dear chap, you’ve got to tell 
your men what to do.” 

King wouldn’t listen. “Tell your two. 
Mine know what to do—jump in and 
shoot or spear everything they can see 
as long as they can stand. That’s the 
way the African fights. It takes ten years 
of drill to make a machine soldier of 
him.” 

“But—” 

“And I’ll tell you this more about 
Africans that’s all to our good. A day¬ 
light African is a lot tamer than a mid¬ 
moon African crazy with ju-ju drums 
and witch doctory. 

“Well, that’s something to be jolly 
well thankful for. Still—” 

“And here’s something more that 
counts their numbers down. Between 
jamborees a lot of ’em will be back in 
their own villages, getting grub; for the 
African has never been able to organize 
a commissariat. And the men left in this 
vi'lage will be getting over their ju-ju 
drug; it’ll take long minutes to soak into 
their thick heads just what’s happening. 
Surprise. That’s the only thing we can 
plan. Surprise ’em at hot noon and sock 
’em.” 

Hawkes laughed with an excitement 
that was mounting, perforce, to the reck¬ 


less. “Dashed if I don’t think we can 
make a go of it, old man.” 

“Hell!” said King. “They’ll be a bare 
five hundred of ’em.” 

Hawkes’ precise training still had wor¬ 
ries. “D’ you think your Masai boy 
made the fifty run in time? D’ you think 
the plane spotted his S.O.S.? D’ you 
think—” 

“What you got to worry about is 
whether the pilot accepted your order.” 

“Oh, he’ll do that. My word, I made 
it strong.” 

AND the pilot did. With dusk 
of the third day two native 
constables tramped in, loaded 
down with guns and clothing 
like a pair of junk men and complaining 
in thick-lipped half English about their 
dignity as soldiers being ruined by the 
disgrace of porterage. 

They brought a note from the pilot. 
Typically British. “Sorry I couldn’t drop 
your johnnies any nearer, old man. No 
possible landing terrain. Wish I could 
come with you on your binge. Luck.” 

Hawkes could still find incompleted 
details. “What about the Masai getting 
back? Fifty and back is a lot of foot 
slog.” 

“He’ll be back. It’s not so much for 
a good runner.” King grinned with tight 
lips. “By the same token friend elephant- 
informer Mosha will be home in time 
for the killing that’s been due him these 
couple of years.” 

The Masai came in sure enough, some 
time during the night, and, iron man 
that he was, he was up and haranguing 
his askaris with the dawn. It was a long 
speech, full of grandiloquent brag about 
his own past exploits that must be a 
shining example to them, and of blood 
chilling threats of his wrath, should they 
not make it so. The gist of it all, the 
not-to-be-forgotten ultimum, was: 

“You, whom I picked from the jungles 
as cattle and made into askaris, you 
have beside you two soldiers of the 
Bertisi Serkali. Let no man of you show 
a lesser killing than they.” 

The askaris yelled and leapt in the 
air. slapping their buttocks and shadow¬ 
fighting their spears. 

King chuckled at Hawkes over the 
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Pistol empty, he smashed 
his ride butt. 


enameled coffee cups. “You fellows will 
never do it, of course, but that’s the 
stuff that hits the African in the fighting 
spot.” 

Hawkes, of course, was on the imme¬ 
diate defensive. “We manage to do 
pretty well with our fellows, I think.” 

“In ten years.” King laughed at him. 
“Yeah, with ten years of drill you can 
beat a little white man discipline into 
the African skull. Barounggo has had 
these lads in hand barely one—and you 
watch ’em fight, soldier.” 

Hawkes laughed too. “Hope so, old 
fellow. We’ll need it.” 

Even the oskaris were able to laugh. 
Gripped by that mysterious exhilaration 
that comes to fighting men about to 
meet odds, they guffawed at their own 
grotesque fitting into old uniforms too 


small for their bulk, ripped and laced 
with strings. And they made the old 
boast of soldiers, whatever their color, 
the world over. 

“Let but the fronts be whole, Bwana. 
Our backs they will never see.” 

And one ebullient egoist started a 
scramble for the better garments, an¬ 
nouncing confidently: “For each man 
that I slay I take me one such golden 
medal of the Beritisi Serkali to make me 
a necklace.” He meant the lion and uni- 
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corn-monogrammed uniform buttons. 

“By Jove,” Hawkes admired, “they’ve 
got the right spirit.” 

“Yeah.” King looked them over crit¬ 
ically. “Uniforms. That’s one thing you 
British have done. You’ve taught Africa 
that your uniform can’t be licked. Let’s 
get going. Take it easy before the day’s 
heat hits the plains, and save our 
breath for the big rush.” 

a IN THE daylight jungle, 
Hawkes was continually aghast 
at the rocky steepness of the 
gullies they had so precipitate¬ 
ly traversed by night. 

“With the devil on his tail,” King 
grinned, “a man can do things.” But the 
grin was tightening up on his face. It 
was a contortion of his lips and eye cor¬ 
ners; there was nothing of humor to it. 

By daylight one gully could be found 
leading into another. The raiding party, 
grimly silent all of them, followed the 
bottoms. Never on a sky line, never 
on any ridge where the wind could catch 
and carry a sound or scent. Running 
water told them when they were in the 
big ravine. 

“Surprise,” King muttered. “And the 
luck is running with us. Better find the 
first ford, Barounggo, and keep on their 
side.” 

They crept along as silently as ani¬ 
mals in bare feet. King, in moccasin- 
soled Adirondac boots, Hawkes, in regu¬ 
lation hard leather footwear, made an 
appalling racket over loose stones and 
rubble; but the wind, of course, filtered 
down the ravine. 

They came to a place where refuse 
littered the ravine side in an accumu¬ 
lated avalanche of the years, the inevit¬ 
able signature of an African commun¬ 
ity. Above them, straggling like a mon¬ 
key roost along a rock ledge where they 
could not see it, must be the ju-ju vil¬ 
lage. 

King looked to Hawkes and nodded, 
pointing up with his eyebrows. All un¬ 
necessarily, of course; he did not even 
know that his own tension was out-func¬ 
tioning his habitual close grip on his 
emotions. Hawkes whispered: 

“Look at their eyes. They’ve got the 
spirit, by Jove.” 


The men’s eyes were rolling, showing 
much white; the eyes that Africans show 
alike when they are afraid or when they 
“smell blood.” Thick lips, straining apart 
over big white teeth, showed that these 
men were not being afraid. They were 
out to hunt. Whether their game were 
men or feral beasts they were eager. 

“A little up-wind, of course, Baroung¬ 
go.” King said. 

Hawkes, remembering some of the 
rules of hunting feral beasts in India, 
thought to offer a quick objection. 

“Not up-wind, old man; their dogs 
will smell us and give the whole show 
away.” 

King could still grin. “You wanted to 
plan a strategy of attack. Here’s the 
only strategy. Rush ’em from up-wind 
and set fire to the first huts. Their own 
women and brats barging around will 
raise a confusion that’s worth a hundred 
men.” 

THE Masai picked his way, 
as cautious as a hunting leop¬ 
ard, up the ravine slope. So 
far the good luck of surprise 
had been with the raiders. But it was 
expecting too much of fate to hope that 
such should last. 

The Masai was close to the lip of the 
ledge on which the village nestled, when 
footsteps slip-slopped along a path. Bo- 
vinely heavy-eyed, a scrawny, quite 
naked black man stumbled along the 
path. A brute-jawed lout, it was easy 
to picture him howling delight at a fel¬ 
low human’s torture. 

The Masai was at the very edge of 
the path, his great bulk only half con¬ 
cealed by a bush. The other raiders 
were close in a straggly line, deploying 
to jump the lip of the ledge as best 
they could. Every man’s breath froze 
on the intake. 

The tribesman saw none of them. Dull¬ 
eyed, he shuffled on. Breaths let go 
softly. The Masai, moving like a huge 
cat, rose up in the path behind him and 
drew back his arm with the great spear 
blade on a level with his own ear. 

A magnificent shape of destruction, he 
might have been an out-size copy of 
the javelin thrower done in black gran¬ 
ite. 
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But then the Masai changed his mind. 
Nobody in Africa knew better than he 
that it was difficult to spear a man so 
suddenly dead that there would be no 
last shriek. 

Softly he stooped to lay his spear on 
the ground and then his legs bunched 
ready under him; with a short, rushing 
bound, like a lion springs on an ox, he 
launched himself at the man. 

One great hand clapped over the fel¬ 
low’s mouth, the other found his middle. 
The man flung arms and legs wide, but 
not a sound came from his throat. The 
Masai’s lower handhold slid down the 
man’s body to his thighs, and he spread 
his legs, while his toes searched for a 
grip on the ground. 

He set himself, and then the watching 
men could see the power of the great 
fellow swelling into the muscles of his 
shoulders and back. 

Like, M’fumbuli, the great earth spirit 
of his own savage mythology, he heaved 
on the man’s face and thighs, his own 
knee in the victim’s back; and as M’fum¬ 
buli draws force from the earth through 
his toe tips, the power swelled bigger 
and knottier into the Masai’s muscles. 
The black boy’s limbs writhed hideously; 
there was a crunching crack, and they 
writhed no more. 

The Masai straightened up and threw 
the body over the path’s steep edge. 

“Whau!” his deep voice growled. 
“That one, perhaps, is one who chased 


my honor from me the other night.” 

Over his kill he forgot the need for 
silence. The body rolled chunkily down 
the ravine side with a clatter of stones 
and debris. 

A boy’s face appeared over the edge 
of the higher shelf to see what occasioned 
the noise. It took perceptible seconds for 
the thought to impinge upon his brain 
that here was death. Then he yelled 
shrilly and his face disappeared. 

Hawkes’ hoarse shout was on his heels. 
“Mark away! Over the top, men!” 

THE rush of men was after 
him, yelling now, as Africans 
must. Straggling bamboo huts 
were before them. All the dogs 
in Africa seemed to be there, yelling de¬ 
fiance. Sleepy men were ducking out 
from low doorways, lurching back to 
grab up spears. 

One fellow, less sleepy then the rest, 
stood before the huts. The Masai, run¬ 
ning as well as ever he bragged, out¬ 
stripped his own racing mob. The fel¬ 
low lunged a spear at him. The Masai 
twisted his stomach aside and drove his 
great spear like a lancer. A foot of the 
blade stood out behind the fellow’s back. 

“Ss-ghee!” The Masai hissed his imita¬ 
tion of a spear entering meat and bone. 
His impetus twisted the fellow round 
like a top, dragged out the blade, and 
he raced on. 

The raiding mob yelled for blood be- 
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hind him. It was King who retained 
presence of mind to stop and set fire 
to the first hut. 

King saw little of that fight. His whole 
energy was applied to fighting his own 
way through to find the largest hut in 
the most favoured location; it, he knew, 
would house that blood-lusty young ju¬ 
ju doctor chief. He fought through a 
scrambling, howling free-for-all. Black 
bodies weaving, white eyeballs staring, 
arms waving, and the whole of Africa 
, yelling. 

He passed Hawkes and his twin native 
constables, all three kneeling with their 
backs to the wall of a hut. He yelled, 
“Come on! Get the chief! Nail him 
to a tree with a spear through his chest, 
and the rest’ll run.” 

They didn’t hear him. They knelt in 
admirable discipline and fired precise 
volleys. 

King fought on, yelling. The fires he 
had started fought behind him, roaring 
and eating up bamboo and thatch. 

He found his hut. It was unmistakable. 
Apart, a thing of mystery and blood, 
fenced with the clap-trappery of the 
craft and skull-topped poles. 

“If only he’s still skulking in there!” 
King grated hoarsely; and in the same 
moment, looking at the blackness of the 
low door, he half hoped that the man 
might not be there. There was no time 
for thought. He dived for the opening 
and squirmed as he rolled, grabbing wide 
into the dimness for standing legs. 

The air swished. An axe head chunked 
into the hard-stamped earth floor. Missed 
him! His hands found legs and heaved 
at them. A bulky body sprawled down 
on him. Together they rolled. The axe 
head swished again. King caught an arm. 
A hand caught his wrist. They rolled. 
Teeth bit into his neck, like a dog ape’s 
gnawing for the jugular vein. King 
smashed a fist on its ear. It yelled, splut- 
teringly through a full mouth, and the 
teeth let go. They rolled. 

“The brute’s as strong as a gorilla!” 

At dusty dim intervals King could see 
black silhouettes ducking out through 
the beehive doorway—women, ululating 
shrill news of death within. 

Not yet. But all to the good, King 


knew furiously, for the demoralization of 
the brute’s people. The fight was a strug¬ 
gle to determine whether the axe would 
break free first, or the pistol butt. 

As strong as a young gorilla, and with 
teeth to help. But King had the white 
man’s weapon that the African never 
understands. At furious intervals he had 
a spare fist. At furious intervals it hit 
something. 

The axe fell somewhere. The brute 
howled and pushed away to struggle to 
its feet. King with it. They wrestled 
furiously. Clawing hands on King’s 
throat. Big teeth gibbering close to his 
face. His own hands were on the brute’s 
throat. 

They whirled. King’s back crashed 
against the central roof pole of the hut. 
It felt like a broken spine. King whirled 
away from it, swinging to retaliate for 
the maneuver. The brute’s head crashed 
against the pole. Its yelp was a groan 
and its big body shuddered. 

A fury of victory surged through King. 
Ruthless. 

“That much for Ogilvie!” His breath 
hissed through a bitten lip. Like a ham¬ 
mer thrower, stiff-armed, he whirled his 
body again and aimed the brute’s head 
at the post. 

“You did it, you swine!” The brute’s 
ear thudded squashily on the post and 
it shuddered enormously. 

“You tortured him!” Again King bat¬ 
tered the lolling head against the post. 

“You burned the grand big heart out 
of him!” And once more, with all of 
King’s strength at full arm swing. The 
brute’s head went limp on its thick neck 
and it sounded like a bag of broken 
crockery. 

AND then King knew that the 
choking smokiness of the hut 
was not kicked dust but fire 
roaring in the thatch. 

He lurched out into the sunlight; and 
there were men, his own men, running 
frantically about, looking for him. 
Hawkes, too, bleeding but alive. 

“Great Scott, old man!” Hawkes had 
the trained unemotionalism of the Brit¬ 
ish soldier in victory. “You look like 
you’d been in a dog fight! You’re bitten 
like— Come, let’s get out of these blaz- 
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ing huts. We were thinking you must 
be down somewhere.” 

Sanity was coming back to King. 
“Where’s Barounggo and the Hotten¬ 
tot?” 

“I saw them around. Come on to a 
cool spot beyond the village. By golly, 
what a strafing we gave ’em!” 

Beyond the village limits, where the 
fire would not reach, the Hottentot was 
binding gashed men with whatever bits 
of dirty cloth he could find. The Masai 
appeared, smeared with blood as though 
he had been painted with it. None of it 
seemed to be his own. He reported: 

“Four of my askaris have fought their 
last fight with much honor. Death is a 
little thing and is better than life such 
as these.” 

He pushed forward two abject things, 
Ogilvie’s servants, yammering still with 
the terror of the death from which they 
had been rescued. 

The two constables were scratched up, 
as was Hawkes, but nothing serious. 

“Discipline.” Hawkes pointed the 
moral to King. 

“Yeah. But I’ll bet you my boys got 
more notches to their spears.” King 
looked back bitterly on the burning vil¬ 
lage. “That’s what hurts ’em. Burn 
up their pots and blankets; that hurts 
’em more’n some dead men.” 

The rescued servants still groveled in 
their terror. Among men who had fought 
and killed and still licked their wounds, 
they were objects almost of disgust. King 
could see that Hawkes thought the 
same. 

“Not worth my good four,” he told 
Hawkes. “But—British subjects.” 

“Yes,” Hawkes affirmed soberly. “And 
must be protected.” 

King only growled. 

“Well,” Hawkes said, “it’s done. Let’s 
collect prisoners and go.” 

"Ah! Prisoners!” King turned to the 
Masai. “What prisoners are there, 
Barounggo?” 

The Masai tapped snuff from a little 
horn that he carried in his ear lobe and 
sniffed it hugely. “For myself, Bivana,” 
he said, “the fight was too fast to stop 
and tie up prisoners. I shall ask my 
askaris whether any man fought so poor¬ 
ly as to catch a prisoner.” 


A little farther down the ledge was 
the place of the sacrifice. The crude 
cross still stood, awaiting its next offer¬ 
ing. One of the servants screamed. 

King, his face set in a hard mask, 
plowed his boots through the cold ashes, 
kicking up a cloud of smothering dust. 
Out of it, expressionless, he picked a 
charred skull and stared at it. Then 
methodically he set to wrapping it in 
his handkerchief. 

“Good Lord, old man.” Hawkes was 
shocked at his apparent callousness. 
“What d’you want that thing for? We 
have all the evidence we need, with 
these two men as witnesses.” 

“The hell with your witnesses,” King 
snarled at him. He finished wrapping 
the skull, and he very nearly fooled 
Hawkes with the hardness of his tone. 

“I’m no ethnologist. But, looking at 
it, I’d say this was Ogilvie.” He strode 
on. “And still the job wasn’t good 
enough.” He scowled a last bitter look 
at the smoke of the village, a black 
plume against the sun. “Come ahead. 
Let’s go.” 

3 HE STALKED ahead in si¬ 
lence, fast with long plunging 
strides. It was not till they 
were away out on the plain 
that he was done with his brooding and 
he shook his black mood from him. Not 
till he came to the rounded boulder be¬ 
side which he had once before stopped 
for a breathing spell. He waited till the 
rest came up with him, and he was 
grinning. 

“These rocks,” he told Hawkes. 
“About the African geology that I told 
you you’d become interested in. This 
long line of ’em at every five miles. It 
wasn’t inflexible glaciers. It was British¬ 
ers. Brought ’em here in trucks. They 
mean, in big loud tones on both sides 
of ’em, ‘No Trespassing’.” 

Hawkes stared at him before the sig¬ 
nificance of it soaked in. 

“You mean—” His jaw dropped. 
King grinned shamelessly. 

“Yeh. It’s the border line of your em¬ 
pire. Where we’ve been is Italian 
Ethiopia.” 

“But— But, good God, man, interna- 
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tional boundaries, these days, are—” 

“Yeah,” King laughed at him. “So you 
said about me, coming over.” 

But— My sacred word! This consti¬ 
tutes an armed raid into the territory 
of a sovereign power! And the Italians 
are so—” 

“Yeh, the Italians are so— And you 
British are so—” King’s laughter left 
him and he was brusquely fierce. “Lis¬ 
ten, Britisher. Suppose you’d known, 
what would you have done? You’d have 
reported regretfully to your chief, and 
your chief would have reported to your 
Colonial Government, and your Colonial 
Government would have reported to 
your Home Government, and where 
would you have got? And in how many 
months?” 

“Well, but—” 

“And this border line is two months’ 
journey from headquarters, on foot! 
And you had your two sacred British 
subjects to rescue before this very night! 
Not that I give a hoot about your sub¬ 
jects. But—” King’s rush of words 
choked down to his grim mood again 
and he walked on in silence. Slowly 
then it came through his teeth: 

“Those murdering monkeys got Ogil- 
vie. And Ogilvie, I’m telling you, was a 
whole white man. Worth ten thousand 
filthy ju-ju devils and ten international 
complications!” 

lie stalked on. Hawkes was beginning 
to appreciate the justification of his 
action, but the official aspect of it still 
appalled him. King waited once more 
for him to catch up, and he was laugh¬ 
ing at the anxiety on Hawkes’ face. 

“Don’t worry about international 
complications. Have common sense and 


shoot in your report that you rescued 
your two good subject and punished 
Ogilvie’s murderers and did a job of 
holding up white man prestige. You 
don’t have to draw a map of the place.” 

Hawkes could see the glimmerings of 
an out. Enough, at least, to laugh. 

“I’m beginning to understand what 
those headquarter fellows meant about 
‘that cunning devil, Kingi Bwana’. You 
made something of a bally ass of me, 
leading me into this sort of a mess.” 

“You’ll learn, copper,” King said 
dryly. “Like you learned to do a good 
job here. And it wasn’t me that started 
it. Friend Mosha— Hey, Barounggo! 
Did anybody kill Mosha?” 

The Masai solemnly drew his thumb 
diagonally from his left shoulder to his 
groin. “It was long due, Bwana, and 
our honor was involved.” 

“Aa-ah! Well, that slick ju-ju doctor 
sent Mosha to wheedle you into arrest¬ 
ing me and snaking me away from here. 
He knew durn well I shot that elephant 
on the other side of your No Trespass¬ 
ing sign.” 

“Oh! You did? Well, my word! What 
I mean, dashed slimy of the beggar. But 
now that you remind me of it—” 
Hawkes was embarrassed and painfully 
apologetic. “I’m awf’ly sorry, old chap, 
but I’ve just go to arrest you for coming 
over the international line without a 
passport. Sorry, but—” 

King laughed without a worry in the 
world. 

“Inflexible as glaciers. Well, copper, 
I’m not fighting the British Empire. 
Ogilvie saved me from an African lion 
once. I guess, on his account, I can take 
what the British lion has to hand me.” 
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By ARTHUR O. FRIEL 


H E WASN’T such a real bad egg. 

An outlaw, sure. A rebel. A 
killer, sometimes. A tough bull 
to lock horns with any day. But there 
are worse hombres than El Toro here in 
Venezuela. 

So Dugan says, anyway. And Dugan 
ought to know. He rode with El Toro’s 
gang once, down on the llanos. 


Dugan? Friend of mine. Big dark lad, 
about my build. Fact is, some folks have 
taken me for him. And we do drift around 
some together. But my name’s Hart. 
And I’m just a lazy loafer, meek and 
mild, who’d rather run than fight any 
day. Dugan’s different. He— 

Wait a minute. 

Hey there, you! Oigal Si, I mean you, 
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you overgrown ape, and those three 
other mud-faced thugs with you! Spit 
this way again and I’ll rub your nose in 
it and make you like it! Think you’re 
tough? Don’t like North Americans, 
maybe? Pues, what are you waiting for? 
Just spit once more and see what hap¬ 
pens! 

No? Then get to hell out of here! You 
don’t belong in this tabema anyway. 
There’s a dirty rum hole down the alley 
that’s about your size. 

Hm! No action, after all. Let’s see, 
now, where was I? Oh yes. Well, about 
that fellow Dugan— 

Dugan had been knocking around on 
those wild plains south of here, where 
it’s every man for himself and the devil 
take all. He had gone in there broke, and 
he was coming out the same way. But he 
had a horse, some food and water, and 
a gun on his belt. And he was moving. 
So he was quite contented, in his way. 
He was one of those lads that have to 
keep traveling. 

Now he was jogging along in empty 
land, heading north, riding loose, taking 
the fierce sun on his shoulders and half 
sleeping in his saddle. Around him was 
nothing but thin sun-browned grass and, 
sometimes, small dull-green clumps of 
cactus or thorn-bush. And, just to keep 
himself company, he was dreaming about 
old things up in the States. A white man 
all alone down here has to do that. 
And he has to pick some pleasant mem¬ 
ory, too. If he lets his past mistakes get 
hold of him they’ll get him down. 

So now Dugan was living over again 
a big night in an oil town, with a riproar¬ 
ing dance going on and a fast-stepping 
girl in his arms and a red-hot fight after¬ 
wards with a fellow who thought he had 
a mortgage on that girl, when— 

“Alto!” said a voice. “Halt!” 

A quiet voice, but hard. A voice from 
behind. Dugan stopped; turned in his 
saddle, saw a heavy-set man on a power¬ 
ful horse. A swarthy man under a broad 
straw sombrero, with a big black mus¬ 
tache and a hard jaw; and, lower down, 
a brown hand resting on a long holster— 
ready to draw, but in no hurry. 

“Bien. I’m halted,” Dugan said. 
“ Pues'que? So what?” 
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THE other fellow said nothing 
for awhile. He looked Dugan 
all over again, sizing up his big 
frame, baggy old clothes, and 
belt-gun. His horse moved up at Dugan’si 
right. The rider sat now looking at 
Dugan’s square face and steady brown 
eyes. Then the man from nowhere asked: 

“Where are you going?” 

“Nowhere, if it’s any of your business,” 
said Dugan. “Just taking a ride. And how 
about you?” 

The big mustache pulled down at one 
side, up at the other, in a queer smile. 
Then the stranger said: 

“Give me your gun.” 

“Try and get it!” said Dugan. He 
didn’t move a muscle, just waited. The 
other man gave him another long look. 
Then he dropped his hand off his holster 
and laughed loud. 

“Yah-ha-ha! Hombre, you’ve got 
nerve!” he said. “You tell me to try and 
get it? Me? Yah-ha-ha-ha-ha!” 

“Oh. is this funny?” Dugan asked. “All 
right. Ha. One ha for you. And here’s 
another.” 

With that he had his own gun out 
and up. But the other fellow only 
laughed harder. He swayed in his saddle, 
looking at Dugan like a cop watching a 
kid getting tough with a dummy pistol. 
And Dugan soon put his gun away, feel¬ 
ing a little chilly. Either this queer bird 
was nuts, or else— 

Sliding a look around, he found that 
the bird wasn’t altogether cuckoo. To 
left and right were other men on horse¬ 
back, with rifles across saddles, ready for 
action. At least a dozen were in sight, 
and probably plenty more behind him. 

So the laugh was on Dugan, all right. 
But he tried not to show that he knew it. 
He just sat quiet, waiting for the next 
move. 

“Gracias,” the boss of the gang 
chuckled. “Thanks, big bad man, for 
not shooting poor little me w ith your big 
bad gun!” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Dugan. “I 
never like to hit anybody less than my 
own size. And who are you, little bad 
man?” 

And for a minute that seemed to be 
the pay-off. The other fellow’s head came 
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down and his shoulders came up, and 
his eyes glowered like a mad bull’s. His 
hand jerked to his holster. So did 
Dugan’s. Then they sat still again, watch¬ 
ing each other’s eyes. 

A long time passed. Or so it seemed 
to Dugan. Then slowly the gang boss 
loosened up and twisted his mouth in 
that crooked grin of his. And he said: 

“I am one called El Toro. Or, as some 
say, El Toro Bravo, the Wild Bull of 
the llanos. You may have heard the 
name.” 

“No,” said Dugan. “Does it mean any¬ 
thing?” 

And that nearly touched things off 
again. Dugan knew it probably would, 
and knew he hadn’t a chance if it did— 
except that he’d get this El Toro before 
the gang got him. But Dugan was always 
like that: the tougher the spot, the harder 
he got, unless he knew he was up against 
the law—and even then he sometimes 
slipped. 

Now El Toro’s eyes turned hot again. 
But he didn’t do anything. His gang 
knew well enough who he was, and he 
had his own ideas about Dugan. So he 
said: 

“Pues, let’s get acquainted. I have a 
little camp near by, and it won’t be 
healthy for you to travel farther just 
now.” 

And that was true enough. It was 
about noon, and it’s just as well not to 
ride after noon down here if you don’t 
have to. And right now— 

“Oh well, if you put it that way,” 
Dugan said, loosening up, “where do we 
go from here?” 

“Follow me,” said El Toro. 

He turned his horse and trotted away. 
Dugan followed, and the silent gunmen 
closed in behind. And they stayed silent, 
men and horses both. Only a faint swish 
of thin grass under soft-stepping hoofs 
—that was all. Not a rattle, not a clink, 
not a voice or a snort. Just shadows. 

A QUEER outfit, you might 
say, to belong to a wild bull. 
But not so queer if you know 
fighting bulls—killer bulls. 
When they mean business they don’t 


make much noise. They come and get 
you, and if you aren’t looking or listening 
you’re got. And this El Toro gang were 
go-getters. 

Llaneros, all of them. Plainsmen, prac¬ 
tically born on horseback. Lean, wiry 
men, yellow or brown, wearing slouchy 
old felt or straw sombreros, dull shirts 
and pants; carrying old .44 rifles, with 
revolvers and machetes and short belt- 
knives. 

Fighters from the ground up, but able 
to sink into the ground too—and not dig 
any trenches, either. 

Now they all swung off eastward and 
rode into a dull thicket of thorns. Inside 
was a cleared space, with a pool of 
water, newly dug up out of the dry earth. 
Hammocks hung low among the stubby 
thorn- trees, and over a smokeless fire 
of dry wood a bunch of small kettles 
were giving out smells of rich sancocho. 
That’s slum, or stew, and if you’re fussy 
you’d better not look at what went into 
it. 

At that, you eat worse stuff in some 
restaurants up home. 

Anyway, it all looked comfortable. 
Dugan swung off his horse after El Toro, 
and the gang took the animals away. 

Dismounted, the Bull certainly looked 
his name. Short legged. Broad bodied. 
Thick shouldered, thick necked, heavy 
headed. But not thick brained. Stroking 
his mustache, he said: 

“As a matter of form, hombre, I will 
ask you to strip clean. Keep your gun, 
if you like.” 

His mouth smiled, but his eyes didn’t. 
And Dugan, with nothing to hide, said: 

“As a matter of form, I’ll do just that.” 

Pulling his gun, he clamped it between 
his teeth and shed his shirt, pants, and 
sandals. 

Stripped, he took the gun out of his 
mouth and loafed, while El Toro sized 
up his muscles and the gang gave every¬ 
thing else a thorough frisking. 

They dumped his pockets, finding 
practically nothing. They felt his belt, 
peered into his holster, turned his sandals 
inside out. They searched his hammock- 
roll and saddle and clumsy cowhide stir¬ 
rups. They even emptied his calabash 
water bottle. 
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"It would seem,” said El Toro then, 
"that you have no money.” 

“Money?” said Dugan. “What kind of 
stuff is that? It’s been so long since I saw 
any that I’ve forgotten.” 

The Bull grinned, and some of the 
other lads chuckled. Money wasn’t what 
they were after. Now that they had found 
no papers they seemed a little more 
friendly. 

But now, while Dugan pulled on his 
clothes, El Toro asked: 

“Where did you get that pistol, hom- 
bre?” 

And that gun did need explaining. It 
didn’t add up with the rest of this vaga¬ 
bond’s rough-and-ready outfit—a mil¬ 
itary automatic, in an army holster; an 
officer’s side-arm. But Dugan had an an¬ 
swer. 

“It used to belong,” he said, buckling 
his belt, “to one Colonel Guevara, down 
south of here. Know him?” 

El Toro’s black brows drew down. 
Other men stood very still. 

“I have heard the name,” said the boss. 
“What about him?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“How?” sharply asked the Bull. 

“Shot,” said Dugan. “He got in my 
way. Also in my hair, if you know what 
I mean. Somehow a gun went off. Then 
—well, this gun was better than mine, 
so now I’m wearing it.” 

All of which was true, but deceptive. 
Colonel Guevara, a court-martialed of¬ 
ficer, had retired to his home ranch, 
plotted a revolution, been caught at it, 
and shot himself to dodge public execu¬ 
tion by army men he had twice double- 
crossed. Dugan, drifting along, had taken 
a temporary job as Guevara’s bodyguard 
without knowing what it was all about, 
and been double-crossed too. 

So when the pinch came he hadn’t 
played dumb hero to save the old crook. 
He’d saved himself, with quite a few 
bullets trying to stop him. And right now 
he might be in for a long prison term 
(or a short finish) if certain army men 
caught him. 

But that was his own business. And 
now he yawned and looked around, seem¬ 
ing to look for his horse, but sizing up 
faces. Maybe this gang might like to 


hear of Guevara’s death, or maybe not. 
It all depended on whether they were 
hooked up with Guevara’s plot. There 
are a lot of rebel gangs down here, and a 
stranger never knows their angles; maybe 
they have working agreements, or maybe 
they fight one another on sight. 

Nobody here, though, looked sore at 
Dugan’s news. The wiry riders looked at 
one another and smiled like steel traps. 
Their boss said: 

“Most interesting. I would like to be¬ 
lieve it. But no importa —it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter, just now.” 

He turned away. But his voice and his 
crooked smile and his whole manner got 
Dugan’s goat. A man can say plenty 
without exactly speaking the words. And 
this El Toro’s tone said: 

“I think you’re a lousy liar and a 
sneaky spy. I haven’t got anything on 
you yet, but I will. And then—” 

DUGAN didn’t wait for them. 
He went to work now. 

“Hey, you!” he said. “Wait 
a minute!” 

Forgetting where he was, he spoke 
English. And El Toro, swinging back, 
said in English: 

“Well, what?” 

The sound of his own language coming 
back at him jolted Dugan a little. But 
he went on: 

“Well, this! I don’t like you. I think 
you’re a low-down yellow-belly. A belly 
full of wind, with no guts. A cheap little 
gangster, with a gang of gunmen ready 
to shoot me in the back, but too yellow 
to stand up to me alone. If you think 
different, show me I’m wrong!” 

El Toro’s eyes lit up like a new saloon. 
And, standing square on his heels, he 
asked: 

“How do you want it? Fist or gun?” 

“Any way that suits you!” said Dugan. 
“Just start it!” 

El Toro threw up his head. He laughed 
loud. His hands tossed off his sombrero 
and ripped off his shirt. And over his 
shoulder he ordered: 

“Tomas, take my gun!” 

A lanky brown lad behind him slid up, 
pulled his gun from the holster, slipped 
it under his own belt, and backed away. 
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El Toro kicked off his sandals, dug his 
toes into the hard ground, and stood 
waiting—a power-house of hard muscle, 
with tough fists hanging low. 

“I’d like the fists,” he said. “And, big 
boy, you’ll be surprised!” 

Dugan was surprised right then. When 
any South American with a gun on says 
he wants North American fists, it doesn’t 
add up. And when the fellow’s shorter 
than you are— 

Dugan peeled his own shirt and handed 
his own gun to a decent-looking brown 
fellow. And to El Toro he said: 

“Come and get it!” 

The bully-boy came. He came head 
down, and he stayed that way; in a 
crouch, fighting low. Ring rules don’t 
count down here. Or in some places up 
North either. And it was just as well for 
Dugan then that he’d fought in places 
where everything goes. This Toro knew 
his rough stuff. 

Hitting down with his fists, hitting up 
with his knees, suddenly shooting wicked 
uppercuts for Dugan’s jaw, he bored in 
with never a let-up or a back step. He 
gave plenty, and he got plenty. And, 
boy, could he take it! 

Dugan’s fists grew numb from cracking 
down on that thick-boned bull head. His 
legs got tired by dodging or blocking the 
things El Toro was trying to do lower 
down. So finally he clinched. 

At that, El Toro grabbed and just 
hung on. Dugan guarded against a new 
body-trick; but it didn’t come. The tough 
bull was practically out on his feet. 

So they stood a minute, both of them 
about sunk, but still looking good to 
the gang. Just winded, as far as anybody 
outside knew, and going on from there. 
And Dugan had enough left to put El 
Toro away with one last short-arm jolt 
under the ear. But he didn’t let it go. 
Instead, he said, very low: 

“Hold up, guy! You’ve got more to lose 
than I have if we finish this. Let’s call 
it a day.” 

El Toro pulled a deep breath and got 
new strength. And he muttered: 

“Well, if you feel that way about it—” 

So Dugan backed off, saying out loud: 

“My mistake, fellow. You’re none of 
those things I called you, and I take ’em 


back. Stop this one, and then let’s eat!” 

He swung a slow haymaker. El Toro 
parried it, stepped back, and grinned. 

“Oral” he said. “That was the best fun 
I have had for a long time!” 

Which, to the gang, was the perfect 
end of a swell show, with their boss get¬ 
ting a little the best of it. And now those 
silent fellows blew off steam. They 

laughed, yipped, yelled bravos at both 
the scrappers, then shut up like clams 
when El Toro growled: 

“Quiet, you! Where do you think you 
are?” 

At that they looked around and 

listened. And two of them, carrying rifles, 
walked outside the bush. 

EL TORO and Dugan took 
their own guns back from the 
fellows holding them, then 

walked together to the pool 

and washed. While they cleaned up 
Dugan said: 

“I don’t know whether I can eat or 
not. You pushed my insides all out of 
whack.” 

“Glad of it,” said El Toro. “If my jaw 
still works it’s no fault of yours.” 

“You’re lucky if it does,” Dugan told 
him. “I’ve completely busted some jaws 
with a lot less work.” 

“I can believe it,” El Toro admitted, 
looking at Dugan’s big hands. “Say, 
where did you get the big idea that I 
was yellow?” 

He was still speaking English as easy 
as Dugan’s own. And for the time they 
felt very easy toward each other. So 
Dugan said: 

“Hell, I didn’t think so. I was just 
sore about something. But where did you 
ever get so good with your hands? Up 
North?” 

“Up North,” said El Toro. His heavy 
brows pulled down again. 

His hard grin twisted across his dark 
face. Then his teeth snapped shut, and he 
yanked his clothes on and went away. 
Dugan rubbed himself down and dressed 
and followed. And they didn’t talk again 
for some time. 

Everybody ate, and Dugan found his 
hammock hung alongside El Toro’s, and 
they took a siesta. Dugan rested easy, 
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with his gun under him. When he finally 
yawned and sat up he found El Toro 
fiwake and watching him, with something 
like slow-burning fire deep down in his 
dark eyes. 

“Anything on your mind!” Dugan 
asked. 

After a minute El Toro asked: 

“Want to join up with me?” 

“Doing what?” Dugan parried. 

“You know.” 

Dugan knew, all right. And in a way it 
was a good proposition. With consider¬ 
able circumstantial evidence against him 
here and there and no witnesses to prove 
his story of some fatal accidents, Dugan 
was hangman’s meat. So his best bet now 
might be to go the whole hog and have 
a hard gang fighting with him against all 
comers. But he said: 

“No, thanks.” 

“Why not?” growled El Toro, sitting 
up. 

“Because,” said Dugan, “I can’t stand 
being bossed around. You’re a gang boss, 
and you have to do your stuff. I’m 
damned independent, and I’ll stay that 
way,” 

“Hm!” said El Toro, through his nose. 
“Let me tell you, hombre, not many men 
are invited to ride with El Toro!” 

He spoke Spanish now, and was getting 
bull-headed again. Dugan stood up. 

“Look here, fellow,” he said. “You 
heard what I just said. That goes. And 
get this: I go my own way. I was going 
it when you sneaked up on me out 
yonder, and I’ll go it again when I’m 
ready. And I’m about ready now. I’ve 
enjoyed my little visit here, and when I 
travel along I’ll forget I ever saw you, 
if anybody up ahead asks any questions. 
But you and I just don’t hitch.” 

He said it calmly, and after scowling 
at him a minute El Toro took it the same 
way. 

“ Bien ,” he said. “Stay independent, 
then. But you can’t ride north alone yet.” 

“Why not?” Dugan demanded. 

“Because I ride that way tonight my¬ 
self to attend to some unfinished bus¬ 
iness. You will ride with us.” 

With that he stood and walked away. 
Walked with something of a swagger, too, 
ready to let anybody know he was boss, 


if any of his gang thought different after 
seeing him take such a pounding by 
Dugan. None of them did. They took 
his orders and went to do this or that 
without questions. Good soldiers, those 
lads. And, in any man’s army, El Toro 
would have been a good top-sergeant. 

Dugan, left alone and adding things up, 
got an answer now. This gang had “un¬ 
finished business” up north. They’d 
started something they couldn’t finish; 
or. maybe, looked it over and faded out 
without really starting it. There were no 
wounded men around here. So they 
hadn’t horned in too far. But they had 
stirred things up. And if Dugan had gone 
on riding blind he’d have bumped into 
bullets or a rope without knowing why. 

El Toro, hiding out now, but watching 
out too, was bull-headed enough to go 
back at what he wanted when he was 
ready. And he wasn’t letting any leaks 
go ahead of him. So, though he now 
thought Dugan was all right, he was tak¬ 
ing no chances. Which was good sense. 

NOW the gang got ready. The 
ff sun was far down, and in its 

last glare the brown fellows fed 
an d watered themselves and 
their horses, looked over their guns, 
rolled up their hammocks and supplies, 
smoked cigarrillos, swapped short jokes, 
and waited. Dugan and El Toro ate with¬ 
out talk. El Toro inspected his revolver, 
a heavy, old double-action .44. Dugan 
didn’t look at his own .45. He knew it 
was ready for work, and was willing to 
let anybody else gather that idea. And 
so came night. 

When darkness shut down, somebody 
walked around with water and doused 
the last low cook-fires. Then for a long 
time the thorn-bush was quiet. The 
night wind whispered, and cigarettes 
glowed red, and overhead big dark clouds 
drifted across the huge stars—and that 
was all. Finally Dugan yawned out loud: 

“Oh-ho-hum! Are we going anywhere 
tonight?” 

Quick laughs came out of the dark. 
More than one of those silent men was 
itching for action. 

“Shut up!” El Toro snapped. And ev¬ 
erybody shut. 
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Then soon came a small beat on the 
north air; a beat of small hoofs, coming 
on fast, that you’d never have heard un¬ 
less your ears were tuned for it. Suddenly 
a voice outside bit off one word, and 
the hoofs stopped. 

There was a low mumble. Then a 
horseman came through the thorn-path, 
and, behind him, a squatty shape on a 
burro. And the last one, breathing hard, 
said: 

“Hecho, capitdn! It’s ready, chief! The 
soldiers rode north at sunset!” 

“Ah!” said El Toro. But then, sus¬ 
picious: “All of them?” 

The monkey-shape on the jackass 
hesitated; then said: 

“Not quite. A few stay on. Eight men 
and an officer. But they don’t expect 
anything.” 

“Ah!” said El Toro again. This time 
his voice rumbled with satisfaction. “A 
little fight, then! Buenol We can take care 
of nine soldados, even in a fort! And then, 
por Dios , I will cut the tongue out of that 
foul jefe civil who called me a son of a 
dirty squaw! Ha-a-ah!” 

He was roaring now, kicking the 
ground back with his heels. Suddenly 
he jumped high and came down on the 
back of his horse. That horse had been 
waiting a long time, and now it reared, 
hitting out hard with its fore hoofs; 
came down, kicked at the sky with its 
hind legs; then went out of there like 
a bat out of bell. 

As he went, El Toro bellowed again. 
And his men, swarming onto their own 
mounts, whooped like Indians. Dugan, 
suddenly all lit up, let out a wolf-howl. 
The whole little troop went roaring out 
onto the llanos, aching for a fight. 

Dugan didn’t like jefes civiles. A 
jefe civil down on the plains is a com¬ 
bination of mayor and chief of police. 
Some of them are all right—but mighty 
few. The rest are small-town big-shots, 
chesty politicians, squeezing graft out of 
people who can’t fight and jailing or slyly 
murdering their enemies. We’ve got some 
in our own noble North too. And along 
Dugan’s back trail were a couple of dead 
ones—up home and down here. Now, get¬ 
ting more of El Toro’s idea, he was all 
for it. This wasn’t just an outlaw raid 


for plunder. It was the pay-off on the 
dirtiest kind of insult. 

Under the stars they all pounded 
north. And for awhile all bets were off. 
El Toro, on horseback, was a double- 
powered wild bull on the prod. He bel¬ 
lowed high and wide at the night, letting 
his reins lie loose. And the looser they 
lay, the more his horse worked. Nose up, 
neck down, that animal just leveled 
himself out and reached for distance. 
They knew each other, those two. And, 
man, how they traveled! 

Behind them, the gang kept up, hard 
on El Toro’s heels. All but Dugan and 
one other. Dugan’s horse was a good 
tough llanos beast, but not good enough 
here. He tried. And Dugan kicked him 
along. But after awhile they found them¬ 
selves almost the tail-enders of the also- 
rans. The tip of the tail was the squatty 
monkey on the short-legged burro. He 
was away back now, and not trying hard. 

Then Dugan’s head began to work 
again, and he told his horse: 

“Oh well, take it easy, boy. This isn’t 
our fight. And we don’t want to fight 
soldiers anyway.” 

He slowed down, letting the gang draw 
away. But they didn’t draw far. All at 
once they slowed too, looking back. Then 
several of them stopped, turned back, 
and swung in behind him. 

They didn’t say anything, just gave 
him thin grins and trotted along easy. 
But it was plain that they weren’t going 
to lose him. And the others, up ahead, 
watched till he closed in on them; then 
took a gait not too fast for his nag to 
hold. They all traveled now with no more 
yelling, settling down to a smooth, steady 
advance, mouths shut, minds set on the 
night’s job. A job of killing. Or worse. 

Worse, because a quick clean killing 
is one thing, and taking a man apart 
poco-a-poco, a piece at a time, is some¬ 
thing else. And if El Toro meant what 
he’d said, he intended to do real Spanish 
work on that jefe civil. And the more 
Dugan thought about that the less he 
liked the idea. 

But, kill quick or slow, El Toro had put 
Dugan into this thing up to his neck. The 
gang that had heard this drifter throw 
some bull about shooting an ex-army 
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colonel was expecting him to show some¬ 
thing against some more army mea. If 
he did, he’d be an outlaw for fair. On 
the other hand, if he welched— 

Well, he hadn’t a chance, anyway. At 
least, not yet. So, as usual, he took things 
as they came and let the next thing come 
along. 


Pg^gJI THEY all traveled on, with 
fcg&Bf the north wind blowing the 
KgjlB small sounds of their travel 
away behind them. After 
awhile a late old moon came up over 
east. And up ahead a dull blotch of trees 
grew larger. And finally the gang halted 
on the bank of a slow dark river, wide 
but shallow, crawling weakly along at 
the bottom of a deep cut in the dry land. 
Over across, little clay houses showed, 
pale yellow, dark-shadowed by low stout 
trees. 

Everybody listened. No sound came, 
except the flapping of leaves in the strong 
night wind. But now El Toro was in 
no hurry. 

While the horses breathed he rode 
quietly back to Dugan. At the same time 
several men dismounted and walked 
away west, following the tree line, car¬ 
rying no guns, but with bare machetes 
winking in the moonlight. Soon they 
were gone. 

“Why the delay?” Dugan asked. 

El Toro said nothing. He watched 
Dugan again. And in the low moonshine 
his eyes gleamed like those steel blades 
gone west; cold, hard, ready for cutthroat 
work. Then they swung away, and he 
sat with a hand on his own machete hilt. 
A moody, savage cuss, and in a killing 
mood now. So Dugan and the others sat 
quiet awhile. 

Then the men who had gone out came 
marching back fast. At the last they 
broke into a run and proudly showed 
their boss an army rifle and an army cap. 
And one said: 

“The bridge is open now, capitan !” 

“Bueno!” said El Toro, low and hard. 
“But we don’t use it. Give me that gun!” 

Swiftly but softly he pulled the breech- 
bolt out of the captured rifle, dropped the 
gun, heaved the bolt far away. Then he 
ordered: 


“Adelantel Forward! You, hombre, 
come with me!” 

Dugan came. The two rode to the head 
of the gang. El Toro’s horse worked down 
the steep bank, waded across the shallow 
stream, climbed the other side. So they 
were in the town—because El Toro didn’t 
do things by the book. 

Guard a bridge, the military books 
say. Guard a road, a path, any usual ap¬ 
proach. So these soldiers here had done, 
and now they were a sleepy sentry short, 
and these raiders just walked across a 
waterway that hardly cooled the horses’ 
bellies. 

Over here everything was dead quiet. 
Not even a dog barked. And, dead quiet, 
the gang moved between houses and out 
into a small plaza: the usual Spanish 
square, with a mud church bigger than 
anything else, and little mud houses 
making up the rest of it. Some houses 
were connected by long walls; others 
stood alone. And nowhere in sight was 
any man. 

El Toro stopped, grinning around. His 
head lifted high, and his breath came 
loud out of his nose; and, believe it or 
not, his horse did the same. 

Then the master gave a short grunt, 
and several of his gang rode softly to 
right and left. Two or three disappeared 
behind a block of houses opposite the 
church; a block with one solid front ol 
wall. Others stopped at the ends. So 
all exits were covered, and El Toro and 
a dozen more held the front. 

“A-a-a-h!” said El Toro. “Hold every¬ 
thing, men! Don’t shoot till you’re shot 
at. Then—you know. Fire back at the 
flash.” 

“Ssssi!” came soft hissing answers. 
And hammers clicked back. 


DUGAN looked around at the 
other houses lining the plaza, 
and the stubby little church 
behind. Churches down here 
are built thick and strong, and many a 
time they’ve been casas fuertes —forts— 
in the local wars. The old Spanish padres 
planned them that way. Dugan, who 
had traveled some, asked: 

“Sure you’ve picked the right house, 
Toro? What about those others?” 
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“Como?” El Toro scowled at him. 
“Cra, are you telling El Toro something? 
What do you think you know about 
this place?” 

“Nothing,” said Dugan. “That’s why 
I’m asking.” 

“Oh. And are you by any chance 
getting cold feet?” the raider sneered. 
“Those houses belong to sheepish vil¬ 
lagers who couldn’t shoot guns if they 
had any. This one is it. One jefe civil, 
one teniente, seven soldados, all cuddled 
up together under the one roof. Where 
else would they be?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” said Dugan. “And, 
speaking of cold feet, let’s see how hot 
yours are. You haven’t shown me any¬ 
thing yet that gave me any chills.” 

Which, reminding El Toro of the way 
Dugan had held him up that afternoon 
when another sock would have laid him 
out, was a red flag in the bull’s face 
just now. His gun pulled halfway up 
from its holster. Dugan sat quiet, hold¬ 
ing his eyes. Then El Toro swung away, 
remembering what he was here for. And, 
all alone, he rode to the middle door in 
that silent yellow block. 

His gun butt hammered on that thick 
door. The echoes bounced around the 
hollow plaza. The little town woke up. 

Thum p-thump- thump - thump - thump 
went the butt. Then it stopped, and 
El Toro’s horse backed away a little. 
Gun up, El Toro waited. 

The door stayed shut. But along the 
wall, and out around the small square, 
other windows and doors sneaked open. 
Heavy wooden window-shutters creaked, 
and tough doors swung back a few 
inches. Dugan, looking around again, 
saw them all, but saw no faces. 

El Toro, too, looked around, and 
grinned white in the moonlight. He 
wanted an audience, and he had it. 
Now he advanced, hammered again on 
the door, and again backed. 

A voice at a window asked: 

“Quien es? Who’s there?” 

“El Toro!” bellowed the Bull. “Come 
out, Senor Don Diego Diaz! Come out, 
you son of a pig and a dog, and meet 
the man you called a son of a squaw!” 

His roaring voice filled the still plaza. 
Nothing happened. 

Nobody came out. No rifle-barrels 


slid out of the windows. No faces 
showed. Everything got silent again. 
Then the sleepy voice inside gave a loud 
yawn and said: 

“Buenos noches, El Toro! Good night! 
El senor Diaz is not here. He went to 
Caracas with some soldiers at sunset. 
Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!” 

The bullet-proof window banged shut. 

EL TORO sat paralyzed. So 
did Dugan and all the gang. 
What a flop! No jefe. No 
fierce revenge that would make 
El Toro’s name feared from the Gulf to 
Brazil. Nothing but a ha-ha, and El 
Toro dragging out with his tail down, 
to be laughed at all over the llanos. 

But El Toro wouldn’t take that. After 
a long minute he yanked his horse out 
and away to his gang. He hissed through 
his teeth, and his eyes blazed like hell- 
fire. Swinging short, he let out a bull¬ 
chested noise without words. And from 
all around that ha-ha house his watch¬ 
ers came at a gallop, closing into a hard 
knot of fighters at his back. 

Dugan, following the general idea, 
got his gun loose. The jefe and the sol¬ 
diers were all gone? Then why had a 
soldier been left to guard a bridge? Just 
in case somebody came along to steal 
something in this village that had noth¬ 
ing worth taking? Not likely. And 
besides— 

That was as far as he got. Just then 
hell broke loose. 

Crrrack! went guns. 

Army rifles. Rifles right and left and 
behind. Over in those sheep-houses and 
back in the church. 

Crrrack! More rifles than El Toro 
had counted on. A lot more. 

A trap. A trap baited by that mon¬ 
key-man on the burro—a double-crosser 
who’d been bought by El Toro, then 
bought higher by army men out to get 
the Toro gang. A trap so well planned 
that nobody here had even sat up to 
watch it. The shiftless sentry at the 
bridge had fallen down on his job of 
shooting and running in; but with El 
Toro himself telling the world who he 
was the trick had worked out all the 
better. Soldiers all around, using their 
heads, holding their fire till El Toro 
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bunched his raiders all together again— 

Crrrack! Cross-fire. And that was the 
crack-up of a lot of hard eggs. 

El Toro and Dugan, heading the gang, 
didn’t get theirs yet. Bullets tore through 
the men and horses massed behind them. 
Bullets crackled overhead—a lot of 
them. Most of the ambushed soldiers 
must have been shooting high, forget¬ 
ting the lift of their guns or deceived 
by the thin light. But enough of them 
fired low to do a job. 

Raiders flopped, yelling. Horses 
reared, squealed, plunged down or 
bucked sideways or spun around to face 
the firing—with their riders firing back. 
Those tough lads weren’t standing still 
and taking it. At the first crash they 
changed ends and let go. And men on 
the ground, shot out of their saddles but 
still able to shoot, fought while they 
could. 

They fired at flashes, as per order. 
Some of those flashes stopped. But 
more of them kept up, and more men 
and horses went down. And everywhere 
around that hard-walled square racket¬ 
ed that deadly crrrack. 

Past work, it was. So fast that before 
El Toro and Dugan could change front 
it was practically done. So fast that 
Dugan had to think hard, afterward, 
to remember all that happened in less 
than one full-sized minute. 

Now El Toro was riding again. Not 
out south, running for the only open 
escape. He took the hard way. 

Backing off from falling horses that 
were doing their crazy worst to knock 
over his own, the Bull swung around 
the end of his smashed team and charged 
straight up the field. Charged the whole 
hidden army gang. Charged with his 
gun hammering at flashes ahead. 

With him went Dugan. Dugan 
wouldn’t fight the army. Oh no. He was 
only fighting flashes, shooting as hard 
as El Toro, hoping he killed somebody 
at every shot, and aching to blast this 
whole tricky town off the map. Sneaky 
stuff, ganging up on a man from behind, 
always got Dugan red-hot. 

So now he and El Toro rode hell-bent 
up that plaza, shot at by every army 
gun. Behind them, the blunt bangs of 
the Toro gang’s old rifles went dead. 
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And at the end of the square El Toro’s 
revolver and Dugan’s pistol were dead 
too; shot out. 

Then El Toro turned away from it all. 
His horse swerved out of the northwest 
corner of the town, out to the open 
plains. Dugan’s followed on. Back in 
the village the army guns ceased fire. 

OUT on the empty land El 
Toro dropped his reins and 
reloaded his gun. He fumbled 
the job. ' His horse kept 
streaking away, flattened out for speed, 
and the rider sat easy as ever. But his 
fingers had a hard time hitting the holes 
in his open cylinder, and he dropped 
several cartridges. Dugan, snapping in 
his own spare clip, looked back but 
saw nothing dangerous. Then he watched 
El Toro, but kept his mouth shut. 

Their horses wanted to get far away 
from there, and they let the brutes have 
their heads. Another thick cloud crawled 
across the weak moon, and for awhile 
they traveled fast in darkness. When 
at last the moon came out again it 
wasn’t on their right rear, but square 
on their left. El Toro had swung south. 

While they rode without light. Dugan 
had felt himself over for any leaks, and 
found none worth bothering about. May¬ 
be you know how it is: When you’re set 
on busting the other fellow you don’t 
really feel what he’s handing you; you 
find out afterwards. And. by Dugan’s 
dumb luck, all the bullets in that hot 
plaza had done nothing but nick his 
hide in a few places. But El Toro’s luck 
had been different. 

The tough Bull was traveling now 
with his head down and his big shoul¬ 
ders sagging. His horse was slowing 
up, too. Dugan kicked his own horse 
up alongside: took a long look, and 
said: 

“Hell, man, you’re hurt!” 

Hurt was no name for it. Shot through 
the guts. His pants and his horse were 
red with it. Those army bullets do 
plenty. Why El Toro was still alive 
Dugan couldn’t guess, except that El 
Toro was El Toro. 

Now El Toro took a slow breath and 
stopped. While his horse breathed he 
pulled up his shoulders and sat fairly 
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straight. And slowly swaying, he said: 

“Just a little tired.” He swallowed. 
“I need—a rest.” 

He swallowed again; then looked away 
eastward, toward the hidden camp where 
he and Dugan had met that day. His 
right hand fumbled inside his shirt, and 
came out with a wet red money-belt. 

“Keep this,” he said, “while I’m rest¬ 
ing. And—if you ever see that dirty 
monkey that sold us out today, do what 
I’d do! Will you?” 

“As near as I can,” Dugan said, 
through his teeth. “But if you think 
you’re turning me loose now, you’re 
wrong. I’m still trailing along.” 

El Toro said nothing more in words. 
He dropped the belt. His hand dropped 
too, to his gun. He managed to haul 
the old thing out and point it at Dugan. 

And his sick eyes said: 

“Damn you, get out!” 

Then, while Dugan still looked at 
him, he slowly turned his horse away. 
And the two of them walked out. Just 
walked, with the horse stepping gently 
and the man again sagging down. And 
Dugan, watching, swallowed something 
himself and let them go. Soon they 
were gone. 

El Toro Bravo, the Wild Bull of the 
llanos, had gone away to die alone. 

And when Dugan, a day or so later, 
looked into that money belt he found 
considerable. Gold pieces. Venezuelan 
morrocotas, Mexican veinte-pesos, 
American double-eagles, even some Eu¬ 
ropean odds and ends. All gold, anyway. 
And I don’t have to tell you how rare 
gold coins are these days. 


But now Dugan just picked the thing 
up and turned north and jogged along 
with an eye and ear to the east. And 
nothing happened. 

As far as any of those soldiers knew, 
he and El Toro were just a couple of 
crazy shooters who ran the wrong way 
in that scrap and somehow got out. And, 
as far as I know, nobody’s sure yet that 
the bones they finally found away out 
on the llanos were El Toro’s. 

The horse was gone, they say, and the 
saddle was all chewed up by wild ani¬ 
mals, and they couldn’t find his gun 
anywhere. Well, they wouldn’t. El Toro 
would throw that gun into some water- 
hole, and unsaddle his horse and send 
him wild and free, before he fell dead. 

And, let them say what they like, he 
wasn’t such a bad egg. Plenty tough, 
and bull-headed, and in some ways a 
little thick. He had a hate on the world, 
and he was too suspicious of a square- 
shooter like Dugan. Something was miss¬ 
ing somewhere in his make-up. But, all 
in all, he was more of a man than some 
others I’ve seen. And if Dugan ever 
drifts back down there and hooks up 
with that jefe civil — 

What’s that? The hell you say! 

One of the brave boys behind the 
walls that got shot that night was the 
jefe civil himself? Hidden in the church 
—trying to shoot El Toro in the back— 
he got his when El Toro charged, shoot¬ 
ing blind? 

Man, oh man! I’ll have to tell Dugan 
about that! 

Ha-ha-ha! Ho ho ha ha ha! 
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BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 


(Third Part of Five) 

By MAURICE WALSH 


T HIS is the story of me, David 
Gordon, and it begins on the day 
I landed in Dublin Town in Ire¬ 
land to find my dead mother’s people. 

Half Scotch, half Irish as I was, it was 
no country for a stranger who could not 
prove his allegiance in the war between 
the English and the Irish, as I was soon 
to learn. Queen Elizabeth’s William de 
Burgh had just been appointed lord dep¬ 
uty of that troublous land, and I 
chanced to meet Francis Vaughan, a kin 
of his, who tried to enlist me into his 


invading army, but without success. I 
had no mind to do sword work for a 
queen who had sent Mary of Scotland 
to her death. 

In Dublin I met Colum O’More and 
Cathal O’Dwyer, two Irish fighting men, 
and saw Colum slain brutally by Cap¬ 
tain Cosby of the Englishers, and from 
that day my course was set. For I drew 
sword to avenge my friend, and only 
Vaughan’s intervention let me escape 
the gallows. 

As it happened, the long arm of Eliza- 
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beth reached out for me even at the Ul¬ 
ster border. Francis Vaughan, a good 
soldier for all his court-made foppish¬ 
ness, tried to bring me back, knowing 
that I was no friend of his people. But 
my sword sheared his blade in two and 
I outrode his men to escape. 

I was no fighting man, but as I rode 
on, I was promising myself two things. 
Captain Cosby would die by my own 
sword—and my father, who had mar¬ 
ried the daughter of an Irish chief, would 
have a son fighting by the side of her 
countrymen. 

My next of kin, I learned, was Donal 
O’Cahan, my cousin, and I found him 
at Dungiven. My cousin had a true 
Irisher’s stubbornness—enough to get 
himself betrothed to Amy Bure, daugh¬ 
ter of an Englisher, who would have 
none of the match. Which showed he 
knew but little of our clan’s way of doing 
things. The lady was willing, so one 
dark night we took to saddle and set 
upon the Englishers as they were taking 
the girl away from her happiness. It was 
a good fight while it lasted, but when it 
was over Donal had found himself a 
bride, and dead Englishmen sprawled on 
the dark Galway road. 

It was every man for himself then. 
We were in hostile territory, many days’ 
riding from our clan, and with the coun¬ 
tryside roused to slay us on sight. 

But Donal laughed confidently and 
said to his lady, “In a week you will rule 
us at Dungiven. Two’s-about, David, 
and let us go!” 


CHAPTER IX 


FLIGHT 


FULL dawn found us deep 
in the woods north of the 
Athenree road, and there we 
made our first halt where a 
tinkle of water ran under mosses near 
the ruins of an old Christian, or 
it might be pagan, shrine. We had 
camped at this place on the out¬ 
ward ride two nights before, and had 
hidden, in a hole under the brambles, a 
couple of skins of wine, a bundle of bar¬ 


ley scones, and the cooked hind-quarters 
of a fallow-deer. Besides this provender 
we had the remnants of Ruari’s calf, 
which reminds me to say that the herd 
had been untied from his tree before we 
left the Esker, and had made straight 
for the Clare fastnesses as the only 
safe place for him. 

Before we set teeth in food Father 
Senan did his great duty. He washed his 
hands and his face in the running water, 
extracted from his satchel a rumpled 
surplice, a broad purple ribbon and a 
thin book with a ragged leather cover, 
and called his congregation together. 
And there in that little glade he wedded 
Donal and his lady. I stood up behind 
Donal’s shoulder, and Tadg Ironhand, 
her foster-father, stood at Lady Amy’s. 
And as I stood there I wondered at 
Donal and I wondered at myself. Here 
was I, a man of twenty-eight, and I 
knew nothing of love. Was there some¬ 
thing missing in me—and for me? Was 
all my youth wasted? Here, now, was 
my cousin Donal, who, having trifled 
with love in his time, was at last daring 
death for himself and all of us for this 
one woman. What was woman that such 
should be? I looked aside wonderingly 
at this Amy Bure, for the first time at 
leisure to contemplate her. 

She was beautiful, no doubt, with her 
poised head and delicate coloring, but to 
me she was not half so beautiful as my 
dear cousin, Donal Ballagh, with his 
black hair a-curl on his white brow and 
that firm mouth that could laugh or 
grow stern. She was tall and slender in 
her riding-kirtle, and from the coif on 
her head had strayed a ringlet of cop¬ 
per-red hair, and on her white round 
neck a small pulse beat and beat. I could 
see the long lashes cover her eyes, and 
her eyelids were so thin and pure that 
I could swear her eyes were blue be¬ 
neath. 

And then she turned to give Donal 
her hand, and she smiled for him. Dhia! 
would a woman ever smile that way for 
me, light in her eyes and tenderness 
about her lips? She looked over Donal’s 
shoulder and saw my interest and my 
dourly-troubled gaze, and she smiled 
to me too—a little wistful and beseech- 
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ing smile, as if saying, “Please think 
kindly of me, for I will be good to this 
man you love.” But it was her first smile 
for her lover that made my heart turn 
over in my breast. . . . Alas! once in 
La Soye a poor trull had kissed my 
hand, and once a virago had scratched 
me when I had knocked the man that 
beat her into the kennel. And that was 
all I knew of women. 

After the marriage the old priest said 
a longish prayer, and as T knelt on the 
long grass, damp with the night’s dew, 
I felt myself go slack and drowsy and 
weighed down with an utter weariness. 
I filled my lungs with a deep breath and 
looked round at the men. They too were 
a-sag, kneeling on one knee. It was again 
some comfort to me that these tough 
men of war also felt the strain. But the 
comfort did not abide, for in that mo¬ 
ment of low ebb my thoughts turned 
bleakly to the long and weary road that 
lay before us. 

Dungiven seemed woefully far away, 
and how might tired men and one gently- 
nurtured woman twist a safe course day 
after day through a land raised before 
them? All I wanted then was a long 
sleep, and that I could not yet have— 
perhaps never. 

A good meal helped us all, and some¬ 
thing of the old gay hardihood came 
back to the company. Donal, his wife, 
the priest, and I ate together, and for 
the first time we had leisure to talk. 
But we talked little. The lady looked 
at me out of shy eyes. I suppose the 
hatchet grimness of my Scots face made 
her think me stem and cold; whereas 
I was merely more shy than she was. 
Also, she might have heard some of the 
men talk wildly of my bloodthirstiness in 
fight. For, by way of praising my first 
foray with them, they credited me with 
things that never happened—or that I 
had no memory of. Donal, the newly¬ 
wed, was silent too, but his eyes were 
eloquent with love and hope—and a 
great fear as well; his happiness was in 
his hand, but not securely, and many 
days must elapse before he dared look 
happiness in the face. 

When we had finished eating, Donal 
called us all together. 
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“Now, my clan and my children,” he 
said, making a play of words in the 
Gaelic, “here is where the roads divide, 
to meet at Saimhor or at Roe, and God 
guide us, every one. Ye know the rule of 
old: scatter wide and avoid fight. A dead 
enemy ties a string to your feet. As we 
know, the wood-kerns will already be on 
the trail, and riders gone the open road 
to warn Cong and Tuam and Athenree. 
Let not more than two men keep to¬ 
gether, for the meshes of the net are 
close; but ye have broken many a mesh 
before now, and will again, God aiding. 
Go, then, and remember, my heroes, that 
ye are hurrying to a wedding feast at 
Dungiven, and that that feast will last 
a day for every day ye have ridden 
with me on this great venture. God with 
us!” 


EACH man in turn came lead¬ 
ing his spent horse, saluted his 
chief, bent knee to his lady, 
and was gone. Tadg Iron- 
hand came last, and the lady, with an 
impulsive gesture that I liked, clapped 
her soft hands each side of his great 
shaggy head and kissed him on the brow. 

“Tadg, my only father now,” she whis¬ 
pered, and for a moment, like a child, 
he laid that great head down on her 
shoulder. Oh, but this was a kind and 
lovely woman! 

I went to where Benmee hung her 
head, too weary to nibble the grass, and 
found Father Senan groaningly regirth¬ 
ing the heavily-padded saddie on his 
own thick cob. I gave him a hand. 

“Tell me, fighting friar,” I put to him, 
“would another sword be a help to those 
two back yonder?” 

“Do you know the road?” 

“Could you not be answering my ques¬ 
tion first?” 

“I could if I liked, Albannach hot¬ 
head. Am I not hard at the thinking? 
Look you, son! If these poor beasts of 
ours were fresh, an extra sword—and a 
sparth as well—might help to break a 
road for you two if we found it closed. 
But as we are, we are done, and them 
with us, if ever it comes to sword work 
—and four horses make a trail that the 
kerns can follow.” 
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I led Benmee back to the glade where 
Donal and his bride waited, and Father 
Senan followed close behind. 

“Wait, David,” said Donal lightly. 
“We four are going together.” 

I was as light as he was. “Are we so? 
Here is a cunning old popish friar, and 
like a leech will I cling to him, and he a 
weasel in the woods. We meet at Dun- 
given.” 

Donal caught me at the shoulder and 
looked into my eyes. 

“No use wasting words on you,” he 
said, and scowled at the old friar. “Bring 
him home, Senan, or—” He turned 
away. 

Lady Amy reached me her hand, and 
I bent knee, and for the first time that 
I could remember my lips touched a 
woman. Her fingers pressed on mine, 
gently firm. 

THERE, then, were old Fath¬ 
er Senan and I setting out to¬ 
gether for Dungiven, and we 
began by turning our faces 

from it. 

“A cunning old popish friar, I heard 
you call one,” he chided. 

“Choice words.” 

“So! Cunning will I be, then. More 
cunning than fox or weasel—as men can 
be and are. Follow on, thou Albannach 
half-calvinist.” He led away westwards 
without any northing, though Dungiven 
was north and by east, and I made no 
protest. 

The sun was four hours high before 
ever he cried halt. We had come as fast 
as our tired horses could travel, but very 
circumspectly—deep in the woods, away 
from the bosky margins of marshes and 
pools, prying into open valleys before 
we crossed them, never once following a 
man-made track. Once we circled round 
a township of clay bothies, and once a 
herd’s dogs barked at us as we disap¬ 
peared into the trees. But no man ac¬ 
costed us, or, I think, put eyes on us. 

We made our first halt at a woodland 
lochan—a bonny quiet pool deep in the 
wilderness. The wood ridges came shelv¬ 
ing down to it on all sides, and on three 
sides it was fringed with a thick belt of 
whins still patched with fairy gold and 


crackling softly in the summer heat. Tall 
and ancient whins were they, and rab¬ 
bit-runs led deep under them in low 
dark arches. At one end was a level 
spread of good grass, with the four stone 
walls of some ancient ruin. 

Our first duty was to the horses. We 
let them cool off, rubbed them down, 
and gave them water sparingly, after 
which we moved aside some dead bushes 
in the doorway of the ruin, tethered the 
beasts inside, and replaced the branches. 
Then, with swords and sgian, we cut 
for them two armfuls of the freshest 
grass, and hoped the juicy food would 
not gripe them. 

“And now,” said the old priest, “you 
and I will be a pair of buck coney. 
Come!” 

He led the way along the wood-edge, 
treading carefully on firm ground that 
took no mark, until we were near the 
far end of the lochan. There he folded 
his cloak over head and shoulders, lay 
on his belly, and wriggled under an arch¬ 
way in the whins. I did likewise, and 
followed him deeper and deeper until at 
last we came out on a tiny island in that 
rustling sea—a wee patch of gray stiff 
grass with the twisted stems standing 
up all around it, and the air full of the 
mystic, dry, pleasant odor of the golden 
bloom. 

‘The secret chamber of our palace,” 
he whispered pantingly. “Thanks to God, 
and to Him will we give thanks at last. 
We will now say one or, maybe, two ro¬ 
saries in thanksgiving and petition.” 

We were on the westward side of the 
loch, and by getting our heads close to 
the whins our eyes were shaded from the 
strong sun. With my sgian I gouged out 
two divots for our hip-bones, and we 
spread our cloaks over them. 

“Pray away, holy man,” I agreed out 
of a yawn, wriggling into comfort. 

He started valiantly, and valiantly I 
responded. The drone of his voice was 
not unpleasant. I found myself being 
soothed by it, and sometimes slurred the 
response. ... It was the voice of Senan. 
... It was the voice of Turlough singing 
a new song. ... It was the long sough of 
the sea. ... It was only a whisper in a 
gathering silence. . . . 
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When I waked, long after, the old man 
was sound asleep, his face gentle, and 
his fingers were still and loose in the mid¬ 
dle of the second decade. 

That was a great sleep surely. It was 
evening then. I sat up and looked around 
me. The sun was down behind the west¬ 
ern ridge, but the tree-tops across the 
lochan were suffused red glory. I let the 
old man sleep on, clasped my hands over 
my knees, and watched the glory lift and 
fade. A saturnine mood, not unpleasant, 
came gently on me. I lost sensation of 
time and space. I had no desire to move 
from that place any more. Lapped in a 
quiet wilderness, safe in the heart of it, 
danger forever banned the ring of it, why 
trouble with the vain urges of head and 
heart? Why not be passive—like the 
whins—like the trees—like the cool loch 
water? What w T as life, then, but a little 
ripple in a great stillness . . . ? 

THE old priest’s voice roused 
me against my will. 

“Rain in that sunset,” he 
said, “and it is we who will 
know it before morning.” He was sitting 
up, his arms lifted in a great long yawn. 
“You let me sleep, Davy. I dreamt I 
hooked a four-foot salmon and he pulled 
me into the Pooka’s Hole, where I swam 
better than he did, and raced him all the 
way to Limavady. Would you be telling 
me, now, what you appropriated out of 
that store of provisions back yonder?” 

I felt for my satchel. “A shin-bone, it 
looked like.” 

“I saw you. Only a shin-bone! There 
was the bottom of a skin of wine, and a 
bit of haunch left over. Who got them?” 

“They are not far away. I saw you, 
too.” 

He chuckled, climbed stiffly to his feet, 
and looked out over the loch. 

“Look at that, now,” he cried delight¬ 
edly. “A thousand of them.” 

I jumped to my feet and looked. The 
day had been a still one, but now a small 
thin air was drifting down from amongst 
the trees, setting the old whin stems 
acreak and lightly rippling across the 
face of the water. But besides that faint 
ripple of the breeze the loch was ringed 
all over by the lift and dip of thousands 



He had all the world’s luck. 


of feeding trout. Most of the fish com¬ 
ing clean out of the water were small, 
but here and there a big back fin cut the 
surface and a fat ripple ran as a broad 
fluke flicked over. 

“On the take,” said I sadly, “and noth¬ 
ing to take them with.” 

“ ‘A cunning old friar!’ ” said he, “and 
cunningly the Albannach cleaved to him. 
Wait ye, my jewels!” 

Forthwith, and in haste, he lopped off 
a four-foot length of tough whin stem, 
twisted and awkward, but pliable enough 
once he had trimmed it clean. 

“Worms!” scoffed I. “Where will you 
get them this dry weather?” 

He snorted at the word, and gave me 
a scornful eye. “I hoped I had taught 
you better than that,” he said, and was 
busy emptying his satchel on the ground 
—venison, wine-skin, and priestly gear. 
At the bottom was a beautifully-made, 
thin, wooden box, and this he snatched. 
It contained a dozen feathered lures of 
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his own tying, a length of line woven of 
finest flax, and an assortment of tail¬ 
pieces plucked from a gray-horse brush. 

“What would you be saying now?” he 
questioned. 

I looked over his shoulder. “That moth 
with the furry body.” 

He glanced at the sky. “Too clear a 
while yet. This scrap of tinsel and cock’s 
plume—we will try them with that.” 

ITTJSgEH WE forged a road down to the 
SjalB water and looked it over from 
behind the shelter of a whin. 
2S503 The drift of air went up the 
loch over our right shoulders, and the 
depth of the water close in was not less 
than a foot over a gravelly bottom. 

“Look,” he whispered—“a nice one 
cutting water. You try him, Davy.” 

But I respected the glisten in his eye, 
and pointed to the boil and ripple within 
reach of his makeshift engine. Head be¬ 
low the whins, he crept forward, and 
trailed his line in the water to straighten 
it. Even as he switched it out a small 
fish came to the fly and kicked itself free 
with a splatter. The short word the 
churchman said was of the church, but 
not reverent. 

And then he started to fish. Ill- 
equipped though he was, he skillfully laid 
his lure like a kiss across the ripples. And 
he had all the world’s luck. Like enough, 
that patch of lochan had never been fly- 
chased since time began, and the trout 
were greedy as pike. He caught five or 
six sizeable ones, then a half-pounder, 
and then lost a sturdy fighter. There¬ 
after came a lull, and he slipped off his 
horse-boots and waded into the water. 
There he caught another half-pounder, 
and luck finished with him. A monster 
took his fly, kicked angrily, and went 
straight away from that place with a 
yard of horse-tail as well as fly. Where¬ 
as the holy fisher said many words that 
were neither holy nor churchly. 

“I am sorry, David son,” he said hum¬ 
bly. “Wait till I tie on another fly for 
you.” 

“No!” I stopped him. “After you curs¬ 
ing every trout in the loch, seed, breed, 
and generation?” 

So we went back to our horses, mov¬ 


ing cautiously among the trees and look¬ 
ing in over the broken walls. We saw 
nothing to disturb us, and Benmee was 
glad to see me. They had finished their 
provender without hurt, and we cut them 
some more. Then, with flint and steel, 
we started a little hot ember fire with 
dead furze roots, and cooked our fish on 
forked sticks, and the priest, searching 
his wonderful satchel, brought forth a 
small purse of dry salt. 

“Trout,” said he, his mouth full, “like 
all fish, eat best fresh, and our bit venison 
will come in handy the night that is be¬ 
fore us. But—and mark this—I have 
known the bottom of a wine-skin to taint 
the liquor after long jolting.” 

“I take the first mouthful, then?” 

“Surely! The Albannach be an honest 
race—and you keeping your palate in the 
hole at the bottom.” 

So we finished the trout, and there¬ 
after finished the wine, and as we drank 
we discussed our plans. 

“Not a stir will we stir out of this,” 
said the priest, “till the moon tops the 
trees. We might be safer in the dark, 
but the lie of the land is not known to 
me, and the dark has many traps be¬ 
sides Sassenach soldiers on the Menlo 
road.” 

“When do we turn north?” I put to 
him. 

“As soon as that way is safe. The first 
drive of pursuit will go that airt, and I 
am seeking to get outside the brunt of 
it. Since the days of Shane and the com¬ 
ing of the new church I have once or 
twice—aye! four or five times—been 
hunted—like a wolf—and I ever found 
it a good rule to follow behind the hounds 
nosing for me. Tonight—and tomorrow 
—we will keep striking west and by 
north for the shores of Corrib, slip our 
way between Cong and Tuam, and make 
for O’Connor Roe country, where my 
tonsure might save your flaming head.” 

I ran my fingers through the upthrow 
of my red hair. 

“No!” said he. “It is but a warm 
brown.” 

And I grinned at the lie. 

When the moon showed through the 
trees we went out to the waterside to 
look and listen, and were mightily star- 
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tied by the scurry of a herd of fallow- 
deer that had come down to drink where 
a small stream gurgled out of the loch. 

“A good sign,” said Father Senan, 
when he got his breath back. “The deer 
would not be here if men lurked in the 
woods. Let us to the road, son.” 

After the startle of the deer everything 
was very still and very peaceful, too. The 
belt of whins was a gray shimmer and 
the woods a quiet blackness, and the 
water before us a shining silver shield, ex¬ 
cept where the topmost branches of the 
trees, with the moon behind them, cast 
a lovely lacework of shadow. The quiet 
and peace of that lost small water abided 
with me the rest of that night. 

H A11 night we slowly worked 
our way north and by west. 
Our tough little horses had 
been freshened by the long 
rest, and we ourselves, after such a fine 
sleep and sound meal, were again re¬ 
strung for the adventures on the road. 

An hour after midnight the moon 
clouded over and the rain came sighing 
over the woods. That rain held steadily 
for three hours, and slowed our pace. The 
rain itself we did not mind. We but 
wrapped our long cloaks round us, pulled 
the hoods over head, and the oil-impreg¬ 
nated wool, with its skin lining, kept us 
dry and warm. Sometime near dawn we 
rested against a tree and ate the last of 
our provisions, and I shared a bannock 
with Benmee, who nibbled it daintily out 
of my fingers. 

At full daylight we examined the coun¬ 
try before us from the head of a slope. 
It lay below us, flat and heavily wooded, 
mile after mile, until at last and far away 
it lifted into a low ridge, bare of trees. 

“Corrib Loch is at the other side of 
that drum,” Father Senan told me. 
“There will be a township or two down 
there in the woods—which are not as 
thick as they look—and we must find 
an Eirannach and a Christian sometime 
today or starve. Shall we strike on for a 
piece?” 

I agreed, and we went down into the 
plain. But before going the priest 
wrought a remarkable change in him¬ 
self. Up to now no one would have 


discerned in him the churchman—his 
tonsure hidden under a leather morion 
with a steel rim; a war-cloak over his 
knee-long saffron tunic, that was belted 
with leather instead of the cord of his 
order; and his sparth-ax never to be mis¬ 
taken for a crook. But now he hung his 
morion on the saddle-string and draped 
cloak over it, and there was the Celtic 
tonsure from ear to ear, filmed with a 
ten-days’ growth of iron-gray, but plain 
enough. Somehow that tonsure gave his 
bearded face a certain mildness, not no¬ 
ticeable under the morion. He was not 
done yet. He unbelted his tunic, pulled 
it over his head, turned it inside out, 
and there was the habit of his order, 
short indeed, but of the proper black, 
with cowl flat on shoulders and cord sewn 
round waist. Now, truly, he was a friar 
and could never have been anything else. 
He reached me his sparth-ax. 

“Sling it this side of your hip,” he re¬ 
quested, “and if I have to snatch it—well 
and good.” 

“If we meet Bingham’s riders now, 
you will burn,” I warned him. 

“And you hang. Where the difference? 
Let us on.” 

It was well on in the morning before 
we came on signs of a township. First 
we struck a pannier-track leading our 
way, and this we followed with due pre¬ 
caution, the friar moving ahead at each 
of its many twists and examining the 
track beyond before his signaled me to 
follow. For the better part of an hour 
we went thus, and then, at one wide 
curve, he checked and gestured me aside 
urgently. 

Not far behind him was a low-growing 
hazel in full verdure, and I swerved Ben¬ 
mee into the shelter of this and peered 
through the branches at Father Senan’s 
broad back. Beyond him I could see a 
few yards of the path before it curved 
out of sight, and on this presently ap¬ 
peared a barefoot Irish villager, a middle- 
aged man, with a dark lean face and a 
wild-cat-skin cap on his cropped head. 
He halted before the friar, took off his 
cap, and bent knee in a short quick bow 
to the Church’s blessing. This portended 
well, and I listened with open ears. 

“God and Mary’s blessing with you, 
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my son,” said the priest in a mild fervor. 

“God and Mary with, you—and Saint 
Patrick,” came the response. 

“Where does this road lead to, my 
child?” 

“To my township of Bellaghy, rev¬ 
erend father, a mile back from here in 
O’Flaherty country.” 

“Is there a priest with you in that 
place?” 

“My grief! no, father. A true priest 
has not come our way these months.” 

“Alas! for our religion—” 

“Are you looking our way, father?” he 
asked eagerly. “You will be a thousand 
times welcome.” 

“Is a queen’s priest with you?” 

“Mary mother! we are all Catholic, 
thank God. We are poor, father, but 
you will be safe there. No Saxon soldier 
troubles us these days.” 

“Then I will come. But there is one 
with me—a young brother straight from 
France—not yet a holy man of Mother 
Church, but on the road.” 

“He will be welcome, too, father.” 

So I came out from my screen of ha¬ 
zels and saw the surprise in the Irish¬ 
man’s eyes. What with my bulk below 
warcloak, my equipment, my feathered 
bonnet, my days’-old scrub on chin and 
cheek, I must have looked anything but 
a man leaning to holiness. Afterwards 
the priest denied as much as a single 
small lie. His brother I was, as were all 
men; my celibate ways showed a church- 
ly leaning; and out of France had I 
come, if not straight, not unseldom in 
a hurry. 

The Eirannach, Murrigan O’Flaher¬ 
ty Dhu by name, led us back to his 
township, and he was a proud man of 
his find. We were indeed very welcome 
amongst these simple and primitive 
clansmen, and it was heart-warming to 
see their love and loyalty towards the 
wandering friar, and, in some reflected 
degree, towards his brother in disguise. 
They regaled us of their best, procured 
from somewhere a flagon of Spanish 
wine in addition to their own heady 
brew, piled fresh beds of bracken for us, 
and permitted no one in our vicinity 
while we rested. 

And, indeed. Father Senan did not rest 
for long. He was a new man in his priest¬ 


ly calling. Weary and worn as he must 
have been, an old man who had borne 
the strain with tough fighting men, he 
rose to do his duties finely and tirelessly 
in that hamlet of lowly men. In that 
place that had been without a minister 
for so long there was much for him to 
do: children to be baptised, couples to 
wed or to have their bonds made regu¬ 
lar, the last Sacrament to be adminis¬ 
tered to two or three who were sick, a 
new house to be blessed, and the shriv¬ 
ing of many who believed themselves to 
be sinners. Poor sinners! There was 
not amongst them one sinner as I knew 
sinners. 

CHAPTER X 

SURROUNDED 

A FINE fresh morning it was 
if )= after that night of rain. The 

sun was above the trees, and 
S**®®*®® the sky, far and pale and 
fragile, was without a cloud; and high 
up in it a lark soared and sang. Here 
and there a thin smoke of vapor rose 
off the wet grass, eddied, quivered, and 
was gone. And a thrush, after his break¬ 
fast, sang six notes of a song. 

After a fine meal we decided that we 
would leave the township early in the 
evening, make for Corrib side, and never 
cry halt till we were past the danger- 
spot of Cong. But that choice was not 
long left to us. 

There came a stir and flurry outside 
our door, and in hurried Murrigan Dhu 
with one of the outposts. These outposts 
had been set to watch the inlets to the 
village, Mass being a heinous offense 
and punishable with death. This one 
had been stationed on the southern 
track and had a disturbing tale to tell. 

He had met one Eoin. son of Gannon, 
from the township of Clounacaora, six 
miles south, and had learned that a troop 
of English horse had billeted in that 
township the previous night. Eoin had 
been out with the MacWilliams against 
the English before the truce, and in the 
night he had stolen away with his neck. 
The Sassenach were drawing a net 
through the woods, he said, for the strag¬ 
glers of a terrible northern raid, while 
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a body of light horse and kern had made 
a dash to block the Curlew passes. 

Two hundred of the O’Cahans from 
north of Tyrowen, so the story went, 
had come like a flame on Dunkellin, put 
the garrison to the sword, cut out Rick¬ 
ard the Sassenach’s tongue, burned down 
the dun, and were off to the north with 
the Baron’s daughter, twenty maids, and 
six crocks of gold. Our poor little raid, 
that had looked so fine and bold, had 
rown prodigiously in the telling, and I 
egan to think small of myself. We had 
but emptied a few saddles, stolen one 
calf, and abducted one willing maiden— 
nothing to boast about any more. 

We did not tarry long in Bellaghy 
after that news. We made our churchly 
calling an excuse for haste, and the 
clansmen, whether they suspected us or 
not, did all they could to set us on our 
way. In less than a quarter-hour we 
were mounted, the priest had given his 
final blessing, and we were a-gallop out 
of the hamlet north and by west. 

We had gone a mile when I called to 
mind a good undershirt I had washed 
and left hanging on a hawthorn bush 
near a waterfall. I cursed shortly. 

“Curse away, fellow-soldier,” said the 
friar. He had re-turned his tunic, and 
his bearded face was stem under its 
morion. “You see,” he explained with 
grim humor, “if it comes to the bit, I 
would rather hang than burn.” 

And indeed we got overdose to a 
hanging that day. 

We had ridden an hour at a speed to 
conserve our horses, but we were not as 
watchful of the road in front as we 
should have been. We looked for dan¬ 
ger from the rear, and kept eyes back¬ 
ward wherever the ground gave us pros¬ 
pect. Thus it was, we came ambling 
down a brae, round a clump of briar, 
and out on a wide wagon-road. And 
there, not two hundred paces on our 
right, was half a troop of English horse 
advancing toward us at a foot pace. 

WE DID not wait to count 
the enemy. The shout they 
gave seemed to act as a spur 
to our mounts, and we were 
across the road and into the trees at 
top speed before they had set hooves 


a-clatter. The woods were open here, 
and the ground rising gently to the 
ridges hiding Corrib; but though we 
were in a tight place our strait was not 
yet desperate. Our horses were handy 
and quick, and the pursuers heavily 
mounted. Given an open way, an occa¬ 
sional marsh, a few clumps of under¬ 
growth, and we might easily win clear. 
Already we had gained ground. The 
half-troop was spreading out fan-shape, 
instead of making a direct push for us, 
and we thought that a foolish proceed¬ 
ing at the time. But we did not know 
that the country ahead was patrolled 
by the other half of the troop. We 
learned soon enough. 

We rode full gallop up a long glade, 
swerved with it to the left, and there, 
full in our path, was a big man on a big 
horse, a giant fellow in buff with a 
peaked casque above his eyes. 

“We’re for it!” Andrea Ferrara grated 
and sang out of scabbard. I was riding 
half a length behind and holding Ben- 
mee in. Now I gave her knee and she 
was abreast. “I will take him,” I shout¬ 
ed to the priest. “You keep on.” 

The trooper faced us solidly in the 
middle of the glade, and already his 
heavy sword was out. I was close to 
him before I saw who it was. Tom 
Pybus! the man I had drawn sword on 
twice already. “God!” was the thought 
in my head. “One of us will kill the 
other this time.” 

But neither of us did. I suppose the 
big fellow knew that he was slow with 
his weapon and that I overmatched 
him, or it might be that he had no mind 
to press me. Instead of using his weight 
to charge me down he reined his horse 
stiffly and, as I came at him, his blow 
was hesitating and loose-handed. I par¬ 
ried so fiercely that the hilt was jarred 
out of his grip, and there he was at my 
mercy. He swayed his head and shoul¬ 
ders away from me, and I had only to 
run him through the belly. 

I could not. Instead, I thrust foot 
under his and shot him clean out of the 
saddle. And he had not thudded on the 
ground before I had bundled by and 
was up with the priest, who had checked 
his horse and armed himself with sparth. 

“ Mhuirel” he cried; “you killed him.” 
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“You could not kill that man.” 

I glanced over shoulder, and there 
once more was Tom Pybus trundling 
after his horse. I had to laugh. 

“He fell like a sack of stones,” called 
the priest. “Was it the hilt?” 

I shook head. “Press on! Luck comes 
with him always.” 

But our luck did not overtake us yet. 
We labored slantwise to the head of a 
long rise, and below us was a shallow 
valley, and beyond it a stiff brae jutted 
with black and colored limestones. The 
bottom of the valley was a chain of 
thick clumps of blackthorn and bramble 
with a gleam of running water showing 
between. We raced down the slope, the 
air singing in our ears, broke between 
two clumps, and came to a racking halt 
on the brink of a brawling torrent, 
brown and swollen by the rain. 

THAT torrent was not more 
than a dozen long paces wide, 
but it doomed us more surely 
than a great river. For the 
depth and rush of it between tilted slabs 
of stone made it wholly impassable— 
mounted or on foot. 

To our right it slanted away from our 
pursuers, who were still over the ridge, 
and, in a last effort, we forced our 
horses that way through the under¬ 
growth. In less than a minute we came 
to where it again curved back, and, mid¬ 
way in the curve, a great shelf of lime¬ 
stone shouldered out of the rush of 
water. It was some four yards out from 
the high bank on our side. Father Senan 
in after days computed it at six or may¬ 
be seven spades, and used to boast that 
while I jumped the whole way he 
jumped most of it. Between us and that 
slab the water ran deep and strong, but 
beyond to the shelving bank it appeared 
fordable. I looked at the torrent, and it 
was forbiding. I looked at the stone, 
and I liked it better. It offered a chance 
of escape, and we had no time to look 
for a safer one. 

I hurled myself off Benmee and 
slapped her on the withers. “Good-by. 
lassie! You carried me well.” There was 
little time for farewell. 

Father Senan was at my side. 

“I can never do it. David.” he cried. 


“Do it we must,” I shouted above the 
rush of the waters. “Stand back!” 

The undergrowth gave me two short 
paces. I twisted cloak under arm, 
gripped my sword-scabbard high, took 
the quick-kick-and-jerk of the hop-step- 
and-leap—and leaped. The stone jarred 
me to the neck, my feet slipped into the 
water, but already my hands were se¬ 
cure on a jut of rock, and I pulled my¬ 
self to security. Father Senan was on 
the brink, looking down on me and 
shaking his head. 

“Throw me your ax,” I shouted to 
him, and that he did. I grasped the jut 
of rock with one hand, grasped the sock¬ 
et of the ax with the other, and reached 
the four-foot handle as far as I was able. 

“Jump!” I dared him furiously. “Jump 
—and drown—or hang! Jump!” 

LATER, he said it was the 
fury in my eyes that com¬ 
pelled him. He pressed morion 
down on his head, gathered 
his cloak, and threw himself forward. 
He clutched all hands at the ax-haft 
and soused under. The shock of his 
weight all but wrenched my fingers from 
ax and rock, but, luckily, the rush of 
water and my pull carried him round to 
the back-swirl behind the shelf, and 
there I held and hauled him, got a hold 
of his collar, and dragged him belly- 
down to precarious safety. 

He spluttered through bearded lips, 
winked the water out of his eyes, and 
stared at me speechlessly. I gave him 
no time to get wind or tongue back, but 
caught him round the waist, cloak and 
all, and plunged feet first into the rush 
beyond the rock. We found bottom 
knee-deep; the water ridged up our 
thighs, but our solid weight withstood 
the pressure, and we made the other 
bank in one desperate splashing rush. 
And it was then we heard the shouting 
behind us; and there came a scutter of 
horsemen down the slope. 

“David,” cried my stout old warrior, 
“with ax and sword we can hold this 
against them.” 

“Not against arquebus. Come on!” 

We faced the shelving bank and the 
rock-jutted brae above and started the 
slow climb. What risk or safety was 
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beyond we did not know—nor care very 
much then. 

Our pace was tardy now. The old 
priest who, on horseback, had stood the 
strain with the best, was short of wind 
and limb, and was soon spent amongst 
those slippery bosses of sun-hot stone. 
He lagged, and I waited for him. 

“Oh, Davy! Davy!” he panted. “I 
am old and done. Be not minding me. 
You are young—you make on—” 

In reply I caught him at the belt and 
pulled him in front of me. Then, indeed, 
I should have thanked God for strength 
of body and lung. But I had no time, 
and I needed all that was in me for the 
work in hand. 

In a little while the old man could do 
no more than keep feet under him, and 
I pushed him upwards like an unwieldy 
sack. 

Three-quarter-way up I was forced to 
halt. Face-down over a rock, I strug¬ 
gled to get my breath, and never before 
in my life did I experience that terrible 
whooping indraw that fails to fill the 
lungs. I thought my heart would burst. 

The priest lay against me, speechless, 
and gently patted my shoulder. 

“Look!” he whispered at last. 

Down below us many horsemen were 
forcing a way along the torrent-side, 
looking for a crossing-place, but none 
had yet ventured our road. One man 
directly below us had dismounted and 
was busy over the priming of an arque¬ 
bus. I filled my lungs once again, and 
resettled my grip. The old man groaned 
with the effort, and we resumed the 
climb—slowly and slowly. We were near 
the head of the brae when the tensely- 
waited-for bellow roared behind us and 
the lead spattered the rock at our side. 
We were over the top before another 
shot could be fired. 

There we halted, drawing in the air 
open-mouthed, the blood hissing in my 
ears, my head dizzy, sweat salt on my 
lips; and, once open, our mouths stayed 
open, and our eyes stared in front of us. 
For there before us was the wide reach 
of Loch Corrib, the water we had been 
trending towards so eagerly for two 
days, and now it hemmed us in and 
betrayed us. We stood at one horn of 
a deep bay, and on our right hand. 


where we had hoped to hide in the 
woods, was a mile-wide stretch of deep 
water. We could not hope to get round 
the detour of that inlet before our pur¬ 
suers found a road to us. 

CORRIB is a great expense 
of inland sea, a good thirty 
g^n^larn: miles in length and, at this 
-S5 point, some three miles across. 
The far shore lifted into a fine wooden 
ridge, gapped by the gash of an inlet 
going back into the breast of big hills 
—great purple masses of hill, peaceful 
and remote under the high summer sky. 
Over there was safety, here death was at 
our heels, and, between, Corrib waters 
shimmered in the sun. 

“David, son,” said my old friend, still¬ 
ing his panting breath, “I am old and 
done, and why should two of us suffer? 
There is no more good in me.” 

A hot anger came over me. Had the 
old fool no sense? How could I face 
Dungiven and the soldierly men who 
held it, knowing that I had left the old 
priest to die? 

“Oh, David—David!” he cried then, 
seeing the anger in my eyes. “I do not 
want to be the death of your mother’s 
son—the woman that I loved—the only 
one.” 

That touched me. I put my arm 
round him. 

“Since you are the only father I have,” 
said I, “I will not part with you this 
day. Come! We will work round by the 
trees close to the water.” 

So we went down the slope, linked to¬ 
gether. And we did not hurry. The old 
friar could not, and, since I was tied to 
him so irrevocably, a mood of desperate 
quietness came to me. No, not quiet¬ 
ness! 

A strange satisfying humor that gave 
me a sense of pride in myself. By the 
goodness of God, if we were going to 
die we would die side by side, and 
my name and nation would not be a 
byword in the mouths of men. 

So we came to the trees, went quietly 
through them, and came round a patch 
of wild raspberries above the fine gravel 
of the shore. And there a tall man, lean¬ 
ing to pick a berry, started upright and 
swore a sudden short oath. 
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X WE WERE startled too. I 
swung the priest aside and 
grasped at my hilt. And, 
grasping it, I had Andrea Fer¬ 
rara out and on guard. For one glance 
told me who this man was. 

He was Captain Sir William Cosby of 
Cong, the slayer of Colum O’More. 
Here now was death close to us—and to 
him. My mind leaped to the conclusion 
that he was here with his men and that 
the end had come for us. 

“Draw!” I said in my throat. “I will 
kill you this day before I die!” 

His hand was at his hip, but there 
was there only a dagger. He was not 
even in his soldier's dress, but wore a 
doublet and hose of black and red, and, 
instead of casque, a flat-topped slashed 
cap. As I came at him he snatched at 
his poor weapon, gave back a step, and 
crouched on guard, but in his glazed 
eye was the knowledge that death was 
at his throat. It was so easy to break 
through that guard. It was too easy. 
I hesitated. 

And as I hesitated a woman screamed 
at my left hand. And though she 
screamed she was bold. She came round 
the raspberry canes like the wind and, 
unhesitatingly, drove between Cosby 
and me. My flickering blade was not a 
hand’s-breadth from her shoulder. She 
looked from one to the other. 

“What is it?” Her breath was drawn 
in sharply. “What is it, Captain Cosby?” 

A young maid she was, and bonny too. 
I could note that even in the stress of 
passion. Not very tall, with black hair 
waving and the good blood not yet 
ebbed from her cheeks. Frightened she 
might be, but not dismayed, though 
Father Senan says that my ferocious 
mien should have dismayed any Chris¬ 
tian maid. 

“What is it, Captain Cosby?” she 
asked again. “Who is this man?” 

“A rebel outlaw,” said Cosby, swal¬ 
lowing his palate. 

But I was no longer paying attention 
to man or maid. They were of no inter¬ 
est any more. For, glancing by her 
shoulder, my eyes saw something that 
made my heart jump. Down at the edge 
of the water was a small cobble—a love¬ 
ly. shapely, God-sent small boat, paint¬ 


ed green and white. There it was. I 
blinked my eyes to make sure of it. 

I glanced at the priest. His eyes were 
on it too. I bellowed at him. “Go on! 
She is ours.” 

Life had come back to my old Trojan. 
He hesitated not at all. He scurried. He 
clattered on the gravel, shoved the boat’s 
head off, fell over the bow, scrambled 
to a thwart, grasped oars, and with a 
practised flick had her stern on to the 
shore. “Come on, my hero!” he roared, 
a fine vigor in his voice. “Ours she is.” 

The flaxen mustache that bushed up 
over Cosby’s cheeks twitched, and his 
teeth showed. But he did not move. 
Step by step I went backwards to the 
gravel. I was taking no risks now. 

And again this young woman flew 
lightly between us, and now, instead of 
fright, there was the flare of battle in 
her eye. 

“You hulking red savage!” she cried, 
“that boat is mine!” 

I retreated steadily, and she faced 
close to me. 

“Dare you steal it?” 

I was on the gravel now. 

“You will hang—” 

“Without it,” I finished for her. 

She must have seen that I was past 
moving, and, for the first time, she 
showed dismay. She threw her hands out 
in an impulsive gesture and her eyes 
widened. 

“But I must be home.” 

“Walk,” said I. 

“To the other shore?” 

A long walk surely. 

“You brute!” Anger and dismay in 
her tone. “I must be home. My 
mother—” She wrung her hands and 
half-turned from me. 

My heels splashed in the water, and 
I paused before I swung for the boat. 
I paused because, before she turned 
away, I saw virginal fear in that maid’s 
eye, and something that was almost a 
prayer to Heaven—or to me. 

And then and there I acted on im¬ 
pulse. Maybe it was not impulse after 
all, but a sudden knowledge that it was 
not right to leave the maid alone in this 
wilderness with a brute—and with rough 
soldiery on the hill behind. I strode at 
her, caught her round the waist with 
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my left arm, lifted her high, pounded 
into the water, and dropped her without 
ceremony into the bow of the boat be¬ 
hind the priest. 

“Home to your mother, vixen,” I 
cried, “and keep better company.” 

I dragged at the gunwale and vaulted 
clean over the oar into the stern. That 
maid had not once screamed or strug¬ 
gled in my arm. 

IT WAS then that Cosby 
made a final essay. He 
rushed forward into the water, 
growling, dagger lifted, teeth 
bare, and, forthwith, I did my very ut¬ 
most to get him. I put arm and shoulder 
behind that long lunge. He braked him¬ 
self desperately, head thrown back, and 
the drag of the water on his feet helped. 
My point just reached him below the 
breast-bone, and steel jarred on steel. It 
was true, then, that he wore mail. The 
shock knocked him flat on his back with 
a great splash. 

“Dhia! He is spitted,” cried the priest. 

“No! but he will be,” I shouted, and 
then and there would have leaped back 
and pinned his throat to the gravel. But 
at that the oarsman tugged full strength, 
the boat shot out into the loch, and I 
fell breast down on the sternboard, my 
long blade trailing in the water. 

The flurry and the fury were not yet 
finished. As I scrambled to my knees 
a great shout burst from the hill, and 
men on foot came pouring down to the 
lochside. 

Two were well ahead: a trooper armed 
with arquebus and a tall officer carrying 
a naked sword. 

The trooper pulled up on shore, looked 
at his priming, and brought his weapon 
to the level. I turned to the maid in the 
bow. 

“Down!” I ordered her, and she 
crouched her dark head to the gunwale. 
Some instinct brought me to my feet to 
draw the bullet high. But the bellow 
of the explosion never came. For the 
tall officer came bounding behind his 
man, struck him a mighty blow under 
the ear, and laid him flat on the gravel. 
I knew that tall officer. He was Sir 
Francis Vaughan. 


CHAPTER XI 

CAPTAIN BEVINDA’S GIRL 

SUDDENLY, as it seemed, a 
great quietness had come 
about us. There was only the 
click and feather of the oars, 
and a soft gurgle at the bows; and all 
about us was the wide reach of Corrib. 

The friar was a good oarsman, but his 
wet clothes hindered him. Moreover, his 
cheeks above beard were strangely pale 
and his breath blew through his lips. So 
I slipped off my cloak, and placing my 
hands over his, stopped the sway of his 
body. We changed places. As I sidled 
by him in that swaying little craft I 
glanced at the maid, who was now sit¬ 
ting up in the bow. She had uttered no 
word yet, and now she did not even 
glance at me. Her eyes were across the 
water to the group on the shore, a frown 
of some perplexity was on her brow, 
and a soft dark curl, darker than the 
frown, was on her brow too. I had to 
dispose of my long scabbard by her side, 
and she quickly moved her dress aside 
out of the way. 

I was not so deft with my oars as 
Father Senan, but I had strength and 
again my wind, and I lifted the boat 
through the water at a fine surge direct 
for the Connemara shore. The sooner 
we got there the better, though our pur¬ 
suers had a twenty-mile circuit to reach 
us. 

The old man made himself comforta¬ 
ble in the stern, eased his heart with 
two or three deep breaths, and be¬ 
thought himself of his calling. He looked 
up at the sun-full sky. 

“Glory to God and His Blessed 
Mother, and all the Saints,” he gave 
thanks, “that saved our lives this day!” 

And at last the maid behind me 
spoke. “Why!” she cried, in some sur¬ 
prise; “you are a priest, after all.” 

“And a poor sinner as well,” he said. 
And added, “You need have no fear, my 
daughter.” 

“I am not afraid,” she denied. “I nev¬ 
er was afraid.” She said it proudly—too 
proudly for my taste. 

"You will forgive us, my daughter,” 
said my wise old man at last. “We had 
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to do it. We were flying for our lives 
from the English soldiery—” 

“Why? Because you are a priest?” 

“There was another reason too— and 
if anytihng it was a better reason.” 

“But how should I know?” she made 
complaint. “This ruffler brandishing a 
sword before a man defenseless—if he 
had said but a word!” 

I made the boat leap. Here was femi¬ 
nine malice. 

But my old friend had a salty tongue 
too. 

“He is a very hasty young man, this 
young man, surely,” he said, mildly sar¬ 
donic. “A great pity the four of us did 
not sit down to it—and the day so fine.” 

“But there was no call for swashbuck¬ 
ling,” she gave back spiritedly. “And, 
though you may be a priest, a wolf 
sometimes puts on sheep’s clothing— 
with his brother, the red wolf.” 

My sorrow! but she was quick as an 
adder that day. 

“Our acts belie us, my daughter,” 
said the priest quietly, “and we hope to 
prove that to you. If you tell us where 
you live, we will row you as near as we 
may with safety—and be thanking you.” 

After a pause she told him. “That gap 
opening between Inish—between these 
two islands. In there.” 

I turned to look where she pointed, 
and saw the mouth of an inlet open be¬ 
tween rocky bluffs. It was still a long 
mile away and some distance to my left, 
and I set the boat’s head for it. 

“Cashlean-na-Kirka, the dun of the 
great Captain Dame Bevinda O’Flaher¬ 
ty, is somewhere in there?” half-queried 
the priest. 

“She is my mother,” said the maid. 
“I am her daughter Eithne.” 

“At your service, my lady,” he gave 
back, a trifle blankly. 

M ALL Gaeldom had heard of 
Queen’s Captain Dame Bevin¬ 
da O’Flaherty of Cashlean-na- 
Kirka. A widowed great lady, 
with one daughter and a mind of her 
own. Because of some private quarrel 
with the MacWilliams and the O’Kellys 
she had armed her stronghold with a 


culverin or two, garrisoned it with a 
standard of ferocious O’Flahertys, and 
held it against all comers. And then she 
made petition to Elizabeth, the English 
queen, for permission to do these things 
she had already done. 

“Bevinda!” said that queen, reading 
out the strange name and swearing a 
customary oath. “S’death! but these 
wild Irishmen have outlandish names. 
Bevinda! Still, the man is well disposed, 
and in our grace we will make him a 
captain.” So the dame got her captain’s 
commission, and was more than equal 
to it. And though men laughed, there 
was no ridicule in their mirth, for Cap¬ 
tain Bevinda was as good as any man 
of her clan, and the men of her clan 
knew themselves to be a shade better 
than the best. 

And here now was her dark-haired 
daughter, whose boat we had pirated, 
whose body we had abducted, who was 
powerful enough to more than double 
the mounting dangers of the road—and 
we were rowing directly into the jaws 
of the tigress. I slowed down my rate 
of rowing, and was not at all happy in 
my mind. 

And then a fine memory struck me. 
Had I not heard some one say the name 
of this maid before? ... I had. . . . And 
I had it. Donal Ballagh, that last night 
at Dungiven, had spoken of a visit to 
Cashlean-na-Kirka, where he met his 
lady, and where lived her dark-haired 
friend named Eithne ni Flaherty—who 
could make my tough heart turn over. 
Dark-haired she was, indeed, and this 
day my heart had turned over once or 
twice—but not for her. . . . 

There was some way out of this, now, 
if only I could think of it. 

I looked at Father Senan. Here was 
the man with the cunning, wise tongue. 
Let him resolve this instead of David 
Gordon of the Scots hard head—and the 
sullen face to spoil his work. I chose 
my words carefully. 

“This lady,” said I, looking at him in¬ 
tently, “is a friend of her who was Amy 
Bure.” 

He stared at me in complete amaze¬ 
ment, his face vacant of all but surprise. 
Before the import of my words could 
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reach him the maid 
behind me spoke 
quickly, anxiously. 

“Amy Bure — my 
friend—who was?” 

Then he got it. His 
eyes beamed. 

“My darling fel¬ 
low!” he cried. “My 
sound man! The rope 
is not made would 
hang us, nor the tree 
planted to make a 
faggot for our burn¬ 
ing.” He smiled at the 
maid over my shoul¬ 
der. “Your friend is 
well, my lady,” he 
told her. “But she is 
no longer Amy Bure.” 

At once she knew 
what he meant. 

“Oh!” she cried, 
high and happily, 
and I heard her hands 
clap together. “Has 
she got her gallant 
young O’Cahan?” 

“She has surely— 
her own Donal Bal- 
lagh.” He looked at 
me gratefully. “This, my friend, is 
David Gordon, his own cousin; and. in 
religion, my name is Senan. I married 
the young pair yesterday in the woods 
north of Athenree, and they are off north 
for Dungiven. It is a great tale.” 

“How splendid!” Her voice was warm 
and glad. I drew a deep breath of relief. 
I could feel the new mood that came 
about us. 

She was so eager that she forgot 
for the time the hulking red savage. 
“Why,” she cried, “I was with Amy 
that morning our plans failed us—and 
I was with her two nights ago at Bing¬ 
ham’s feast. Tell me, father.” 

He cleared his throat like the story¬ 
teller he was, and a wicked humor made 
me laugh at him. I glanced at the eager 
maid over my shoulder, and she caught 
my red eyes. 

“A brief tale,” said I, “and easily told. 
Two hundred men of the O’Cahans, as 
well as a red savage and an old done 
friar, raided down from Dungiven, put 


the Dunkellin garrison to the sword, cut 
out Rickard the Sassenach’s tongue, 
burned his dun, and made off north with 
his daughter, twenty maids, and six 
crocks of gold. That is all.” 

“Oh!” breathed the lady weakly. 

“Oh, surely!” said I, very pleased with 
myself. “Red gold and red-haired maids, 
every one.” 

“Would you add a dark-haired one 
for contrast?” She came back on the 
recover, and got within my guard. 

The priest laughed. “Never mind 
what he says, Lady Eithne. He is only 
repeating some of the wild rumors that 
are already gone abroad. This is the 
true tale.” 


AND there and then, as I 
drew steadily on the oars, he 
I told the tale, and he told it 
well. He began it at Dungiven 
with the message that came for Donal, 
and he finished it at Corrib shore; and, 
like all good story-tellers, he added an 
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inch here and there to stress the risk 
and the daring. But foolishly, and for 
no reason at all, he would dwell on what 
he called my leadership in the ambush 
—and lie shamelessly at that, until I 
could stand it no longer. 

“Bah!” said I. “What saw you—and 
you hiding in your bush?” 

“Head under wing—ay!” 

“And tumbling Dunkellin off his 
horse.” 

“Fright that was. He rode over me.” 

But the lady was eager to hear, and 
hear it all. She did—and some besides. 
But at the very end she surprised the 
story-teller. 

“Oh!” she cried, pain in her voice. 
“The pity that ye should spoil it all for 
me at the end.” She brought her palms 
together. “Why the threatening sword 
and the—the terrible words? If I—if 
you told me—” 

“My dear daughter,” placated the 
priest hastily, “before we saw you we 
saw this Captain Cosby—and we 
thought we were only deeper in the net 
with his soldiers all round us. And for¬ 
get not. Lady Eithne, that though sword 
was drawn, no blood was spilt, thanks 
to God.” 

“But it might. This—your friend— 
was eager for blood. He said so! That 
lunge was made to kill.” 

Father Senan looked at me, and I 
could not or would not help him. That 
lunge was meant to kill, and she knew it. 

This business of the brute Cosby 
seemed to touch her very closely. She 
would not leave it. She put another 
question to the priest. “Who was this 
man—this Colum O’More that was 
killed?” 

“Of Offaly—a noble friend to the 
North.” 

“In fair fight?” 

He looked at me troubledly. 

“He was my friend.” 

“But a soldier has to fight,” she cried, 
almost plaintively, “and—sometimes— 
to slay. Captain Cosby is a soldier— 
hard, but a great fighter for his queen— 
and my—my mother’s friend. Why this 
ugliness of killing?” 

If Cosby was her friend, or her 
mother’s friend, I could say nothing. 

I pulled strongly for the land, here 


heavily wooded to the water’s edge, and 
skirted along on the fringe of the trees. 
The strong tower was now hidden be¬ 
hind a nose of land, and, on our round¬ 
ing that, it still remained hidden by an¬ 
other farther on. Between the two 
points a bonny small inlet was thrust 
in among the hills. 

“In here,” said the lady shortly. 

THE thought came to me that 
in here we were on the wrong 
side of the main inlet to make 
good our escape. But I said 
nothing, and did as I was bid. At the 
head of the water a strong stream came 
down brawling from the hills—and a 
prime trout-stream by the look of it. 
The lady’s hand directed me, and we 
grated to shore just outside the outward 
drive of the current. At once I jerked 
in the oars, stepped over the side into a 
few inches of water, and lifted the bow 
to the gravelly edge of the beach. I 
stood within hand-reach of the maid, 
but she looked past me at Father Senan, 
and spoke quietly to him: “Ye will be 
safer for the present this side of the 
loch—if ye trust me.” 

“With our lives—and in your hands 
they are, my lady.” 

“Listen, then. You see this stream— 
the Glosha. There is your road. Fol¬ 
low it up into the hills—four miles it 
might be, and not a hard road. Half¬ 
way up you will strike the pannier-track 
from Cashlean—at Glounamaol—and, 
following that, you will come to the 
deer-warden’s bothy in the Glen of the 
Echo. Tell old Garrodh that I sent you. 
He lives alone with his hounds—and you 
will be safe with him. No one goes that 
road, and the stags still in velvet. And 
note this: he has never forgiven my 
mother for being known as a loyalist. 
Food he will have—it might be venison, 
for sometimes, he says, a hart breaks a 
leg slipping on the Linen Apron—which 
is a lie, I think. In the morning, at the 
latest, more will be sent—and the way 
may be open for you. Now you must 
hurry—and I must hurry too.” 

“Oh, kind one of the heart!” The old 
man’s voice was vibrant. 

She flushed a little, lifted to her feet, 
slipped daintily on to the thwart and 
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"You will not go, though you die!” 

over it, and reached hands for the oars. 
The priest stamped across the gravel to 
the grassy shore, and I grated the boat 
out into the water. There she deftly 
swung the little craft stern round, and 
looked at me evenly for the first time. 
Her oars were lifted out of the water, 
and she leaned forward, the handles un¬ 
der her young breasts. 

And I drove myself to do the right 
thing. 

I strode into the water knee-deep and 
took off my feathered bonnet. Some 
impulse of flight came on her at that, 
for she quickly straightened and dipped 
oars. I laid a holding hand on the stern. 

“My lady,” said I, “I ask you forgive¬ 
ness. I am sorry that I hurt you.” 

“You did me no hurt, sir.” She was as 
quick as that. 

“No!” said I then. “It is for my own 
hurt I ask forgiveness.” 

She looked at me puzzledly, and then 
smiled suddenly. 

“As for forgiveness, Master Gordon,” 
she said, “I forgave you long ago.” Then 
she leaned forward and spoke in a low 
voice that the priest might not hear. 
“Your old friend, I think, will not be fit 
for travel for a day or two. A priest, he 
will be safe with us, but there is no need 
for you to stay.” 

I glowered at her from under sullen 


brows. Would she, too, have me forsake 
this, my old hero? 

“For him there is no danger,” she re¬ 
plied to that glower, “but for you there 
must be.” 

“Can I go, then?” I asked simply. 

And then a warmth came into her 
eyes and her face, and a small thrill into 
her voice. “You may,” said she; “but 
you will not, though you die.” 

The oars ridged the water, the stern 
slipped from under my hand, and she 
left me there watching her. 

CHAPTER XII 

“you HAVE THE HILLMAN’S EYE!” 

WE TOOK near on two hours 
to reach the deer-warden’s 
bothy in the Glen of the Echo 
above Glounamaol, and this 
though the road was no rugged one. 
The old father had been pressed too 
hard, and, though he hid his weariness 
under a gay humor and all his many 
halts were to admire the bonny trout- 
pools and fishing-runs so plentiful along 
the stream, he made no remonstrance 
when I gave him a hand over the steeper 
bits. 

The deer-warden was soon apprised 
of our coming. The approaching path 
was in view of the bothy for its whole 
length, and we had not taken a hundred 
strides on it before the boom of a great 
dog’s barking filled the bowl. 

“Give me back my sparth,” cried the 
old warrior, who knew how savage 
hounds could be. 

But these hounds were well trained. 
They stayed close by the house they 
guarded, and presently ceased barking. 
A man appeared outside the door of 
the bothy, looked long at us from under 
his hand, and turned back into the 
house. He did not stay long inside. In 
less than half a minute he was back in 
front of the door, his two dogs at his 
side. And there he waited for us. 

“He is taking no chances, this old fel¬ 
low named Garrodh,” said Father Senan. 
“Look at him.” 

We were near enough to see that he 
had armed himself with a long-bow tall- 
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er than himself, and that it was ready 
strung, and that though he leant on it 
easily his feet were set in the archer 
straddle. And when we came nearer we 
saw the feathered end of an arrow peep¬ 
ing from his oxter. 

M WE CAME slowly up the 
last rise to the bothy, and out 
on the level patch in front of 
it, a spread of short crisp 
grass with a deer-flenching gallows 
standing up in the middle of it. The 
great dogs, one dun and one brindled, 
slipped forward before their master, 
crouched back on their haunches, and 
from deep down in them came a sound, 
not so much a growl as a note struck 
on a bass string. We halted side by side, 
and the deer-warden leaned on his bow 
over against us, and was in no hurry to 
talk. 

An old man he was, but straight and 
not lean: with great hunches of shoul¬ 
ders, a sandy beard, and eyes washed 
clean of blue, so light were they. And 
his great hand grasping the bow was like 
a ham in size and color. 

“God and Mary with you, O son!” 
saluted the priest. 

“And Saint Patrick with ye—father!” 
he responded in a surprisingly high 
voice. But he made no move to welcome 
us. After all, not every man with a 
shaven pate might be trusted. 

“You will be Garrodh, the deer- 
warden?” 

“Garrodh, son of Garrodh, descendant 
of Eochy, who died on the field of 
Athenree.” 

“Rest his soul! A bad day yon for 
Connacht!” 

“And for Edward the Bruce.” He 
glanced at my Scots bonnet. 

I could feel the astute Gaelic twist of 
my old friend’s mind as it wrought over 
the problem. He began again, and this 
time more frankly. “I am one Senan 
of Arachty, and this is David Gordon, 
cousin to O’Cahan of Dungiven.” 

Old Garrodh’s cold eyes leaped to 
mine, and it was as if some memory 
warmed them. 

“David Gordon!” said he. “Is it not 
the strange thing?” Then he went on in 


a spate. “Young Donal Ballagh I know. 
He was in this place a week before 
Christmas and shot a yeld hind—a 
strong shaft to his ear, with this. No 
seven-times-damned arquebus with him! 
Look you, now! The man that would 
stalk the red gentlemen of the hills with 
a roaring bull throwing a lead ball this 
way and that way, no more, maybe, 
than breaking a leg and frightening all 
the Joyces—that man is face-set for 
the roasting red flags of hell. There was 
a Cosby of Cong—” 

“That man will be roasted, if he is 
not careful,” put in Father Senan. “And 
roasted he will be as well if he is careful 
—the Lord forgive me for judging him.” 

“You know him.” 

“Twice this day he and his Sassun 
deargs loosed arquebus on us.” 

“Lucky for you it was not me had 
you at the end of a shaft.” 

“Is Garrodh, descendant of Eochy, on 
the side of the Sassenach?” 

“He is not,” he flared, “what ever side 
Bevinda O’Flaherty is on—God give her 
sense.” 

“So said your young mistress, Lady 
Eithne, when she saved our lives in her 
white and green boat. ‘Go to Garrodh, 
the deer-warden,’ she said. ‘There you 
will be safe.’ ” 

Garrodh threw the strung bow over 
his arm “Could you not say that before, 
holy man?” he cried, striding forward 
and tendering the hand of welcome. 
“Here you will be safe, or nowhere safe. 
Come away in.” 

THE bothy was built roughly 
of stone slabs, clinched with 
clay and thatched with long 
heather. An open porch faced 
the pony-track, and in there was the 
hounds’ sleeping-place. And, strange 
enough in a hill-bothy, the two small 
windows were glazed in green glass. 
During the hunting-season the chief- 
tainess and her guests used it for days 
at a time, and this accounted for its size 
and fittings. 

As I entered the front door behind 
the old hunter I saw the back-door over 
his shoulder, and, as I looked, it closed 
the last few inches slowly—just as if 
some one had pulled it to behind him. 





through the years 

IN 1907. . . “Meetin’ the right pipe tobacco 
is pretty near as difficult (and important) for a 
man as courtin’ the right girl. I didn’t get hep 
to Union Leader until a travelin’ man loaned 
me some about the time this picture was made. 
But I’ve had cause to thank that fellow ever 
since for my favorite smoke.” 


TODAY. . . “Here’s the ‘right gal, the 
right tobacco’ and me, all pictured 
together. When a man, woman and to¬ 
bacco get along good as us all these years 
they got to have something.Union Leader’s 
got enough goodness to last a man all his 
fife.” C. S. Ross, Route 3, Farmington, la. 
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ALWAY S ... Since it made its bow, over a third 
of a century ago, UNION LEADER has been a 
favorite of American smokers. This tobacco is 
flavor-filled Burley from the hill crops of Kentucky. 
Mellowed in oaken casks and specially processed 
to remove all trace of harshness or tongue-bite. 
It’s the friendliest smoke a dime ever bought. 
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ADVENTURE 


Garrodh treated us in princely fash¬ 
ion, and by that time we needed his 
generosity. There was no venison, but 
there was mountain mutton, with oaten 
cakes, butter that had been cheese- 
seasoned in a peat-hag, and milk lashed 
with usquebaugh. And, eating done, he 
built up the fire of bog-pine and peat, 
and soon the old priest, busy at his tale, 
sat in an armed-chair before the glow, 
clad only in Garrodh’s woolen cloak, 
while his own clothes were steaming at 
one side. Though my horse-boots had 
been water-filled more than once that 
day I did not yet remove them, and I 
kept sword behind my hip out of sight. 
The memory of that closing door stayed 
with me. 

In time, with an excusing word, I got 
up and went out the front door. The 
two hounds were in the porch, and the 
dun one came and smelled my long 
boots. I flicked a finger, and he lifted 
massive head to my palm. 

“Come, lad,” I invited, and he fol¬ 
lowed a few paces, thought better of it, 
and walked back to his post. 

I went across the green under the 
deer-gallows, and looked down into the 
cup of the little valley. The sun was 
setting, and the hollow down there 
seemed deep and far away, and a thin 
band of haze, faintly pearl, lay along 
the course of the stream. The bald heads 
of the hills were a sad orange, and a 
single cloud above them was redder than 
red fire. And no bird sang. 

I stood there, full of a great loneliness, 
a devastating knowledge of my littleness 
—that terrible evil of knowledge that 
knows that whatever one does leads no¬ 
where for ever and ever. “That being 
so,” I thought, “let one do what is to do 
and be done with it.” 

Quietly I walked around the cow- 
byre and found that the back door of 
the bothy led into a deep fold that 
curved back over the rim of the valley. 
I went along this fold until it led out 
into thick heather, and there before me 
was the true wilderness. A wide, savage, 
sterile glen sloped up and up into the 
face of a great hill that was darker than 
purple, and the whole floor of the glen 
was a iumble of immense gray boulders. 


There an army might lie hidden, and if 
any one had come out the back door he 
was safe from all searching. 

I stood for a time, knee-deep in the 
tussocks, looking up that savage and 
lonely valley, and was about to turn 
away when a movement in the heather 
caught my eye. No breath of air had 
moved, yet, over there a little way, a 
tuft swayed aside just as if a hand had 
moved it to make a peep-hole. 

That mood of deadly calmness still on 
me, I hesitated not at all. I walked 
slowly forward, not even placing hand 
on hilt. “Up!” I spoke softly. “There 
is no fear.” And the heather shook and 
a man scrambled to his feet. 

“Cathal O’Dwyer!” I cried then. “My 
own friend!” 

“Brother!” Wistfully welcome was his 
smile. “You have the hillman’s eye.” 

Cathal O’Dwyer of the Glens it was, 
but a Cathal woefully changed. His fine 
mop of flaxen hair was tousled and 
lusterless, his face worn thin. His right 
arm was bandaged across his breast and 
the end of a wooden splint showed on 
the back of his hand. 

I strode forward and placed my hand 
gently on his shoulder. 

“A long way from home, Cathal 
friend,” said I, “but glad am I to see 
you.” 

“Far and far,” said he, his voice 
shaken; “but where else would I be? 
Crosby the Killer still lives.” 

“You are hurt?” 

“His work. He wears a chain shirt 
next his skin. I had him at sgian-point 
and broke blade on him—not far from 
here. I escaped into the woods, but he 
did this with a French pistol. This is a 
known refuge, and Garrodh set the 
bone. But I think that I was not in my 
own mind for many days. I am better 
now—and better seeing you, David 
Gordon.” 

As we walked down the fold I was 
perplexed and troubled. This man, 
given a fair chance, would slay Cosby— 
and Cosby deserved slaying. Yet the 
Lady Eithne—or her mother—thought 
highly of him. How highly? Ah well! 
It was none of my business till I found 
that out. . .. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

REFUGE 

I SLEPT well, and did not 
dream of running water or 
green seas roaring. Senan and 
I lodged in the ben-room of 
the bothy, while Garrodh and O’Dwyer 
made beds of heather and their cloaks 
in the kitchen. Once or twice in the 
night I thought I heard the old priest 
groan at my side, but when I waked in 
the morning he was sound asleep, and I 
slipped off the couch without disturbing 
him. 

Garrodh and Cathal were up and busy 
at the newlit fire, and a fine fragrance 
came from where trout were curling on a 
home-made grid. 

“Pity you have not any for your¬ 
selves,” I said, looking over the old 
warden’s shoulder. 

“You will let us have the tails, any¬ 
way,” he chuckled. “Our holy man is 
still at the sleeping.” 

I found him lying on his back, but not 
sleeping, and there was a twist on his 
face this fine morning. 

“Slugabed!” and my hand reached for 
his shoulder. 

“No, lad!” and he winced. “My old 
enemy is on me, and I knew it would.” 
And, seeing the concern in my face, he 
added hastily, “It is nothing—only a 
stitch that plagues me whenever I get 
wet all over.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Here—below the small of the back 
and across—like a knife if I move— 
What is to eat in the house?” 

This was better. “Trout,” said I. 
“You will not be fit for your share?” 

“Mhuire! you Albannach rogue! Not 
more than two, and pink in the flesh.” 

If he could be so choice in his diet 
there could not be much the matter be¬ 
yond this painful muscle-seizure across 
the loins. Painful it was beyond a 
doubt, for as we propped him on the 
couch he cursed us warmly. 

“Ah, ha!” said Garrodh. “It grips you. 
Well I know the twist, but in this house 
is the thing will burn it out of you in 
three days.” 

“Burn! You—” 


“Protect us all! It is only the first 
run of the still, and warmer than new 
wool. Wait you and see.” 

WE fed him sparingly out of 
prudence, and then turned 
him, protesting furiously, on 
his face while Garrodh rubbed 
into his loins a cloudy liquid with a 
pungent odor. The great fleshy hand 
moved with a surprising gentleness, and, 
whether it was the soothing or the 
liquid, our patient was much relieved of 
his pain. 

Safely on his back, he stopped a groan 
and smiled at me. “That is better. But, 
son, it will be the best part of a week 
before I can march.” 

“There is no hurry on ye, surely,” said 
Garrodh hospitably. 

“I know, a friend. But in the heart 
of Connacht there is always danger for 
a man of Ulster, and Cosby the Killer I 
do not trust. Look, Davy! As a priest 
I am safe, since Captain Dame Bevinda 
is loyal to the Church, but a young lad 
in a feathered bonnet, with a mile of 
sword at hip, is in the mouth of danger.” 

I shook fist under my old man’s nose. 

“I will stay,” said I, “and drown you 
in the first peat-hole we come to, so that 
I can tell Dungiven what fate took 
you.” 

Father Senan caught my hand and 
squeezed it. “O dangerous fist!” He 
stopped and listened. “Who is coming?” 

The sound that had come to us was 
the clink of a horse’s hoof close at hand. 
Followed immediately the deep bay of 
a hound. 

Garrodh peered through the window 
and laughed. “My dear lass, Lady 
Eithne! Look!” 

I looked, and saw no one. “Where?” 

“There—that far curve of the track.” 

And, following his pointed finger, I 
saw in the distance, close to where the 
path came out of Glounamaol, a lady 
on pony-back. 

Old Garrodh laughed again at my 
surprise. 

“But this is the Glen of the Echo,” he 
explained. “A strange thing and un¬ 
canny—but it makes this house a safe 
place. A word whispered, a stone turned 
at that point there—and at no other— 
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and the sound travels to this one spot 
like it was whispered in your ear. Some¬ 
times it frightens me. Yesterday, the 
holy man here was looking for his 
sparth-ax when the hound barked—and 
I in for my long-bow.” 

A groan from the bed made me turn. 
The priest lifted on an elbow and fell 
backwards, hot-worded. 

“My life!” he cried tartly. “If I was 
not crippled or had one here with decent 
manners, this darling one that succored 
us would be met and welcomed on the 
road.” 

“She knows the road herself,” said I 
sourly, and marched out of the room. 

Cathal O’Dwyer was at the back 
door. 

“I go to my hole in the heather,” he 
told me through door chink. “It is not 
good to give any one too many secrets 
to keep.” 

I looked long at my bonnet lying on 
a bench. After a time I took it up and 
smoothed out the blackcock’s feather, 
and, after a longer time, turned and 
walked, slow-footed, into the open. 

EITHNE O’FLAHERTY 
came riding slowly—very 
slowly—and I met her half¬ 
way. She drew the pony to a 
halt, and I came to a halt myself, a 
good pace short of its nose. 

“Well, Master David Gordon,” she 
cried gayly, “are you feeling less blood¬ 
thirsty this morning?” 

Her laughter rippled and made me 
smile. I might have told her that her 
own biting mood of the day before had 
vanished very completely. 

“A good morning to you. Lady 
Eithne,” I saluted, bonnet off. 

“Bloodthirsty? No! And in no mood 
either to run away with twenty red- 
haired maidens?” 

This was pricking me hard. “Red or 
dark,” said I, “I would liefer run from.” 

“But, being brave and courteous, you 
haste to meet one. Is that it?” 

“Your kind-heartedness deserved—” 

She laughed, her hand stopping me. 
“Poor—poor! Kind-heartedness is a 
poor compliment when one is young—so 
I am told. Why not turn me a neat 


compliment about Maeve of Connacht 
or Deirdre of your Ulster?” 

“But that one had red hair,” 

“To be sure—to be sure! Red-gold 
for the Gael always f” 

I think that she was hurt, and from 
us she deserved no hurt. 

“Dark hair is very beautiful too,” I 
said bravely. 

“Thanks for your second best, Master 
Gordon. But why tarry here? You will 
need your breakfast?” 

“I have just had it, my lady.” 

“I am sorry. I bring you some—and 
am without mine—only a little.” 

“Mine was little too,” I lied hand¬ 
somely. 

“Let us to more, then.” 

The pony went by me and I laid a 
hand on his haunch, and, as I walked, 
my head was level with the maid’s shoul¬ 
der. There was a pannier-straddle 
across the beast’s shoulders, and she sat 
on a saddle-pad behind it, one foot in 
a leather loop. She wore a white coif 
on her hair, but that vagrant curl had 
escaped to play in the morning air. Her 
neck in the opening of her close-fitting 
riding-tunic was finer and whiter than a 
lily, warmer than the heart of rose. In¬ 
deed but she was bonny, with a whole¬ 
some flavor to her like good wine. 

She was silent in some mood of her 
own until Garrodh came out to us at the 
deer-gallows. 

She went in at once to Father Senan, 
and commiserated him and comforted, 
and impressed on him that he was safe 
in the Glen of the Echo, and need be in 
no hurry leaving it. And she would see 
that proper dainties were provided him. 

“He is after a hearty breakfast,” said 
I at that. 

“A splendid fine breakfast, surely,” 
he agreed courteously, his warm eye on 
me. 

“We are going to have some now,” I 
hit him. “In these panniers, Lady 
Eithne?” 

“At that side are a brace of cold fowl 
and a pasty, and at the other, some 
flagons of Bordeaux wine.” 

The old man gazed at me with solemn 
and unforgiving eye. 

“Pasty—and he in his bed—never! 
The wing of a chicken at sundown, may- 
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be! And wine—the dry wine of Bor¬ 
deaux in particular—is too heating—” 

“If it does not gripe you,” he exploded 
uncontrollably, “I fail in my office.” 
He jerked on the couch, and yelped at 
the twinge. 

“Be not minding the tyrant, Father 
Senan,” she soothed him. “Your share 
I will see to.” 

She turned to me, a light in her eyes. 

“Why, Master David,” she cried, “you 
are not so solemnly serious after all.” 

EITHNE O’FLAHERTY 
did not stay long with us that 
morning. She gave Garrodh 
some directions as to our care, 
made note of a few needs, talked a while 
with the priest, and got up to go. Where¬ 
upon that man commanded me, like 
father teaching unmannerly son: 
“David, lad, you will see Lady Eithne 
to the corner.” 

So I placed the wine flagon well out 
of his reach, and did as I was bid. 

“That old man loves you,” she said, 
as we went. 

“I do not think he hates any one.” 

“But you he loves—and you him.” 

“Love?” 

“Ah! perhaps you keep that for your 
lady?” 

I threw up my head and laughed. 
“Ladies will spare me.” 

“And why!” 

“Need you ask?” said I, looking at 
her under sullen brow. 

She looked at me puzzedly, and then 
smiled. “Did you not meet any darling 
ones?” 

“None to know.” 

I could have told here that I had 
seen some beautiful women that were 
proud, and many beautiful ones that 
were pitiful. The proud ones never saw 
me, and the pitiful ones—but, indeed, 
of them I had no hard word to say, for 
I do think they were pitiful because 
they were kind. But I did not tell her 
all that and she remained in a muse of 
her own till we came to the mouth of 
Glounamaol. 

“To-morrow—or next day,” she told 
me, halting the pony, “I will send or 
bring more food, though, judging by 
your second breakfast, your appetite is 


small for your inches. I know! It was 
kind of you to pretend, when I was so 
hungry. ... I think that I am sorry for 
all I said yesterday.” 

“A brute—a ruffler—a hulking red 
savage!” 

“Oh!” she cried in dismay, her hand 
to her mouth. 

“I deserved them.” 

“No, no! It was but the temper of the 
ferocious O’Flaherty. But you know 
that if ever you anger me again I shall 
call you dreadful names.” She touched 
the pony with her heel, and called back, 
“But I shall not mean one of them.” 

I stood watching her, bonnet off, and 
her live young shoulders swayed lis- 
somly to the quick amble. A pleasant 
and happy maid. Bonny she was too, 
and her eyes—yes! I liked her eyes best. 
They were dark, but, unlike many dark 
eyes, they had depth, and they had a 
way of growing small and crinkling at 
the corners when she smiled ... I could 
see her smiling now. Impish she was, and 
given to teasing—and hot-headed, as I 
knew, but behind all was a balance that 
held against waywardness. . . . But what 
knew I of woman—this kind of woman? 
Sir Willian Cosby was her friend—her 
mother’s friend, she said. . . . Could 
she not see the brute at the core of him? 
Ah well! she might make a man of him. 
None of my business. I was done with 
him except in the chances of war. But 
Cathal O’Dwyer was not. Well, that was 
none of my business either—and let 
Cosby look to himself. 

CHAPTER XIV 

DEATH AT FIFTY PACES 

THE next morning I did not 
\ wait for Senan’s bidding to be 

escort, nor did I breakfast be- 
s®*™ forehand. I went down to the 
burn, bathed, and shaved too, kept an 
eye on the path in case any one came, 
and when the lady appeared, took the 
brae at an easy slant and met her farther 
than half-way. 

“Well, David Gordon,” she called, her 
eyes a-crinkle. “Is your breakfast with 
you this fine morning? Ah! pity that I 
had mine.” 
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“And a fresh trout for you, Lady 
Eithne.” 

“But I had breakfast very early, and 
—but oh! ravisher! the tale of your 
doings has come to Cashlean-na-Kirka 

“Mine?” 

“Were you the only reiver of your 
three hundred—the number of ye has 
grown to that, and your maidens to two 
score, not all red-haired, a drove of 
kine, and two pannier loads of gold. 
Which poor maid did you seize in that 
accustomed way, ribs a-crush, and no 
word said?” 

“She was named Eithne,” I gave her 
bravely. “And more than I bargained 
for, so I dropped her.” 

“I deserved that.” She lifted her 
young neck and laughed, and kept me 
looking at her. “Like an empty sack 
you dropped her in the bottom of the 
boat, and she said a word to herself that 
she has already got a penance for. But 
my question! Were you the man of 
Ulster who wore a blackcock’s feather 
in a Scots bonnet? — like the devil’s 
horns, they said!” 

“There it is.” 

“And did you slash a man’s head off 
back-hand?” 

“I did not.” 

“And did you kill the captain of 
Rickard’s guard with blow of hilt?” 

“Knocked him off his horse only.” 

“He was Langdon Coote, and a 
famous swordsman.” 

“Better than I—and unlucky.” 

“Your Sir Francis Vaughan knows 
who Blackcock’s Feather is. You know 
I have met your gallant man of the 
English.” 

She paused, and then explained with 
some care: “That is how I was across 
Corrib that day. Sir Francis was coming 
to see my mother, and I—and Captain 
Cosby—went to bring him the short¬ 
cut. Ye gave him a long ride to Cong. 
He spent last night with us, and I told 
him the true tale of the raid on Dunkel- 
lin. He would scarce believe ye were only 
half a score.” 

“Fourteen.” 

“Near enough. Sir Francis is a gallant 
gentleman and your friend.” 

“A gallant enemy.” 

“He thinks highly of you too. He said 


that four times you had a man at your 
mercy, with danger around you, and 
did not strike to kill—and that once he 
was the man.” 

This was rating me too highly. 

“But, Lady Eithne,” I tried to ex¬ 
plain, “one was but a cut-and-thrust 
trooper, and Vaughan had only a rapier 
against a heavy blade of Ferrara.” 

“But Captain Cosby you would have 
killed,” she hits quickly, “though he had 
only a dagger. There was death in your 
eye and in your arm.” 

“We were in a net and desperate.” 

“You called him a terrible name. You 
must have quarreled bitterly—and he 
killed your friend. In fight?” 

I had nothing to say. 

“You know,” she tried again, "my 
mother thinks highly of Captain Cosby. 
He is a notable leader and a notable 
man in his own country, where he has 
large estates in the shire of Derby.” 

“He would be safer there,” said I. 

“Is that a threat?” 

“No. A warning.” 

She left that subject be, and we went 
on silently for a space. 

THE deer-warden met us on 
*Y gta aBE the green. 

u»\l “Garrodh,” said the lady, “I 
told my mother, who has eyes, 
that I was riding up to look over your 
ground to see if the wolves were amongst 
our young ones. A good excuse?” 

“Surely, my heart! And no need to 
make a lie of it either. A grand day for 
the heather is in it.” 

“If Father Senan can be left alone for 
a small while.” She looked at me, her 
eyes crinkling. 

“Left alone he will be, anyway,” said 

So the three of us took the two 
hounds, and a pony loaded with our 
dinner, and set out. And' in a valley 
turned to the sun we had our dinner 
companionably together, and talked of 
deer-craft as practiced here and in the 
Highlands. All those hours among the 
hills Eithne 0‘Flaherty was no more and 
no less than an eager youth. She was no 
longer the subtle woman playing the one 
game. She proved to me that, apart 
from her sex and her beauty, she had an 
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appeal that would outlast youth and 
mere love. Oh, but she was the splendid 
fine companion! 

Some time in the afternoon we turned 
the shoulder of a hill, and there, far 
below us, was Cashlean-na-Kirka on its 
promontory, and beyond it Corrib water 
sending its far arms into the dark of 
Galway woods. There on the hill-side 
we parted from our lady, with a promise 
that she would come to the Glen of the 
Echo as soon as she might, and we stood 
and watched her winding downwards on 
the deer-track till a fold in the ground 
hid her. 

GARRODII, on the long cir¬ 
cle homewards, was mighty 
particular to keep the stags 
to windward, and occasionally 
crawled to the crown of a ridge for closer 
scanning. “Good heads all,” he mut¬ 
tered to himself, “and some better than 
good.” On the third or fourth time that 
he went through this business he gave 
a grunt of satisfaction. “Look!” he 
pointed cautiously. “See that second- 
season hart with only one prong and it 
crooked. An old Monarch gave him 
that last back-fall—the puppy!” 

“Maybe,” said I, “that fellow will 
break a leg at the drinking-place.” 

“Hero! You know the game. To tell 
truth, there is nothing in the house but 
salt pig, and our holy man might like a 
change from speckled trout—and 
dainties.” He proffered me his bow. 
“Would you be drawing shaft on that 
fellow—running?” 

“I? At fifty paces, standing, I might 
notch him.” 

“You are welcome to miss.” 

“And we needing venison—no!” 

We were lying on the edge of tall 
heather on the head of a slope,and below 
us ran a long strip of young herbage 
where the ground had been burned. At 
the far end of this a clump of hart 
browsed, heads facing away from us 
against the drift of air, and amongst 
them the fated One-prong. We slid 
back into the hollow, and while I held 
Branog, the dun hound, Garrodh gave 
the brindled bitch her instructions. He 
said no word, but his hands were elo¬ 
quent. The great animal trembled and 



“I have no purse, highwayman." 

whimpered softly, and, at a final signal, 
went off full stretch along the bottom 
of the hollow. Then Garrodh leisurely 
strung his bow, chose an arrow care¬ 
fully, and we crept back to our vantage- 
point, Branog at our heels. 

“Watch you, now,” the hunter whis¬ 
pered. 

Nothing happened for a long time, 
and then a single hart lifted a head and 
looked against the wind. Garrodh 
nudged me. Yet the stags went on 
browsing, but their heads were now 
turned to us, and gradually they began 
to drift nearer. They were in no hurry. 
They walked a few smooth strides, nib¬ 
bled daintily amongst the young heather, 
and again moved forward. 

“A wise bitch, Breacan,” whispered 
Garrodh. “She is crawling back there, 
not showing an ear-tip.” 
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The whole business was very simple 
and very sound, like all good work. The 
deer drifted along until they were level 
with us, and it might be forty paces out. 
Then Garrodh got to his feet, quietly— 
not hurriedly, and the stags threw up 
their startled heads, took one look, and 
away like the very wind. But before 
ever they took the first bound came a 
twang clear as a note of music, and One- 
prong pitched forward, scrambled to his 
feet, and fell again. 

“Too far back in the belly,” shouted 
Garrodh, starting forward. 

The wounded beast rose and 
staggered, and then Branog was on him, 
and he was ours. 

And we had fresh venison for supper. 

CHAPTER XV 

“then? then r DIE.” 

a I DID not put off my break¬ 
fast this morning. Suddenly 
it came to me that my court¬ 
esies might be misread, and I 
had not courage enough to be thought a 
fool. 

I had my morning plunge, and went 
straight back to the bothy, where I 
helped the one-handed Cathal with the 
platters and Garrodh at rubbing spirit 
into our sick man’s lions. And, the work 
done, I strolled into the open with 
Branog, dropped into the valley, and 
strolled down the course of the stream. 
Indeed, I was not watching where my 
feet took me and was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to find myself on the pony-track 
at the top of the Bald Glen. 

There I lay on my back in the cushion 
of heather and, with half-shut eyes, 
stared up into the fragile morning sky. 
The lark’s song came to me and the 
busy chirp of a stone-chat, but these 
only touched the edges of my mind, for 
I was wondering to myself on the 
strange charm of our perilous safety in 
this fastness of the moors. It was like a 
valley out of a great dreaming. It was 
like a serene island in dangerous seas, 
We were bewitched in it and in content. 
In content! Ah! but the dangers that 
lurked without must be faced sometime. 
Sometime? Soon now . . . 


There in an hour—or in two hours— 
Eithne O’Flaherty found me. The pony 
shied as I sat up, and she slipped to the 
ground on her two feet. 

“I have no purse, highwayman,” she 
cried “You must take myself.” 

I was about to scramble to my feet, 
when she stopped me. 

“Stay,” she commanded. “I will sit 
and rest.” She let the pony move along 
the path, and came and sat on a heath¬ 
er-tussock below me. 

And there I sat, and was surprised to 
find that she was beautiful, with lovely 
color in her face, and her eyes deep and 
lightful. Bonny I knew she was, and 
bonny she had been in my mind’s eye 
as I had lain there thinking, but, some¬ 
how the mind’s eye recalls color and 
spirit but dimly, and there before me, 
now, in the flesh she was a lovely wom¬ 
an, with some tenderness of air about 
her that made my thick blood run warm. 

“Sorry I wakened you,” she said. 
“What were you dreaming?” 

“A fool’s paradise.” 

“And who was in it with you?” 

“You were — for one.” 

“And were we happy?” 

“I was.” 

“And it was a fool’s paradise?” 

“I was doomed to the outer wilder¬ 
ness.” 

“And I too?” 

“No.” 

“I was left alone?” 

“No.” 

“But I might be lonely.” 

“Why should you be?” 

“Why, indeed? But one cannot help 
loneliness.” She spoke in that low soft 
way she sometimes had, and then quick¬ 
ly shook her dark curls. “Ah! but let us 
not think too much of tomorrow,” she 
cried. “This is my day, and I am queen 
over this my valley, and you are—what 
you are, I do not know. Today is ours, 
and today I am in no hurry. My soldier 
mother is away to Galway with Sir 
Francis and Captain Cosby to council 
with Governor Bingham. So, instead of 
breakfast, you will give me dinner, and 
you will show me how trout may be 
caught with a bird’s feather.” 

And all that day we had together. 
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WE went fishing in the after- 

But we did not catch many 
^^LElfish—only two, and these at 
the beginning. Truth to tell, I am ever 
inclined to close my mind down on the 
business in hand and ignore all other 
things. Why my lady saw me crawl be¬ 
hind a whin, and then a second whin, 
and waft my fly not undeftly over a 
rising trout, and hook my fish and land 
him workmanlike, she was surprised and 
pleased, and applauded my skill. But 
when I merely glanced her way and did 
the same trick over again at the next 
run she realized that her presence was 
of no importance to this business, and 
quietly took the proper steps. 

When I saw with satisfaction a nice 
fish break water at the tail of a pool, 
and had worked my way into position, 
she came and lifted her head over my 
shoulder, and moved it about better to 
see what was doing. 

I did not rise the trout. Nor the next 
—nor any more. Patient I was, and 
patiently told her what not to do—and 
patiently she did it. 

“Woman!” I boomed at last. “Are 
we here to catch trout?” 

She chuckled happily. “Why, no! 
Now that I have seen you do it, it no 
longer interests me.” 

“Well, then?” 

“I think that I would like to sit down 
here in the sound of running water and 
linnet’s singing and watch the kine 
grazing—and listen to you, and you 
talking.” 

So we sat in the grass at the stream 
edge, our feet on the gravel. 

“Talk away, then; Queen of the Bald 
Glen,” said I. 

“But I want you to do that.” 

“About what?” 

“Yourself, surely.” 

And I was silent as a stone. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

“Do you not hear me saying all there 
is to say?” 

She turned her face to me, smiling out 
of her dark and deep eyes. “You are 
my subject in this my dominion, and I 
must know all of you before I reward 
you.” 


And she did get me to talk about my¬ 
self. It was mostly a matter of question 
and answer, for there was not much 
that I would tell freely, and some things 
that could not be told, but I was as 
frank as I might be. Yet it could be that 
my meagerness gave her an impression 
that I had depths beyond her plumbing, 
and that would touch the woman in her. 

“You are a loyal man, David,” she 
said at last, “and you have been very 
lonely.” 

I turned over on my face at her side, 
propped chin on hands, and watched the 
clear water check and streak over bright 
gravel. 

“Let me see,” she speculated, “what 
qualities you have for that future. 
Loyalty—yes!” And then she teased 
me. “Are there others?” 

“Plenty,” said I. “I play a port out 
of tune, dance a spring unspringly, 
wrestle a man fairly, swing a shinty 
club dangerously, point blade clumsily 

“Soldierly arts these.” 

“The arts of a plain soldier.” 

She was wearing a light scarf of grass- 
green silk, and the soft summer air blew 
it softly across my face. I caught it in 
my fingers and held it under my chin, 
and that tie between us made me 
strangely talkative. 

“Wait, my queen,” said I. “Let me 
get this clear to myself and you—so 
that my reward shall not be too high 
—nor too low. A plain soldier! There is 
my career. Never to lead armies but in 
dreams. A standard of foot, a squadron 
of horse—it is in me to command so 
many, and be careful of man and horse. 
That is the art I am now learning, and 
this the land to teach me.” 

“But if the truce lasts?” 

“It will break.” 

“And will the north win?” 

“The English are hard to beat.” 

“They have been beaten.” The Gael 
spoke quickly in her. 

“And will again, but besides being 
good men in war they have the arts 
of the Greeks, and will keep the clans 
divided. That much I have noted. But 
I see, too, that the English will never 
subdue the Gael as long as mothers bear 
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sons. Yet in my view will the north be 
beaten—this time.” 

“And then?” 

“Many of us—those who come out of 
it—will be forced to fly, and there is a 
colonel of pikes—now in Arras—who 
would welcome me with a tail of gallow- 
glasses.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I die.” 

“Die?” 

“So, my sovereign for a day. I am, 
this bright hour, making that clear to 
myself. A leader of gallowglasses cannot 
expect to draw old breath. This year— 
next year—it might be ten years—we 
die—a plain soldier’s fate. We grasp it, 
and there is an end to all foolish think¬ 
ing.” 

“David Gordon,” she cried hotly, 
“you are no friend of mine.” 

“I am,” said I. 

“You are not. What I will make you 
I do not know—I do not know—but you 
will not catch that trout.” 

I did not. 

CHAPTER XVI 

sanctuary's end 

TEN days we stayed in the 
Glen of the Echo, and I know 
now that there was no need 
on us to stay longer than half 
that time. Whether it was the salving 
with raw spirit or his eagerness to be 
at the fishing, brave Senan was hobbling 
about on the third day, fishing on the 
fourth, and fishing every day after that; 
and he and Garrodh failed to convince 
the other as to the superior merit of 
lure or worm. In my opinion Garrodh 
was the more adept on his own water, 
but I did not say so. 

After the fifth day my old friend had 
a shame-faced eye when I caught it, 
and, now and then, a side glance showed 
that he was aye watching me with a 
speculative look. And oh! but his back 
would keep troubling him. He used to 
scramble painfully up the brae of an 
evening, grumbling, “The fool I am! 
The old fool I am! Tomorrow I will 
be on my back again.” But tomorrow 


he was out with his fishing-pole, bright 
and early, and kept his grumbling for 
the evening. 

Ten days! And nine of them the finest 
days that fine summer. The nine finest 
days in all my life—up to that time. And 
our lady came to see us every day. And 
every day I met her on the way and 
went part of the way homewards with 
her, a little farther every day, until 
soon I did not leave her till the turn of 
Glounamaol. Beyond that she would 
not let me go, for safety’s sake. 

j fiSS& ib. AND so came the ninth day 
>Vu1 an d the end of this our king- 

That day Eithne did not 
come in the morning, and I was weary 
listening for the warning from echo- 
point. Nor did she come at noon or in 
the afternoon. But when the sun was 
already reddening she came hurrying. 
We heard her at echo-point, and Gar¬ 
rodh, looking through the window, 
stopped me with his great hand as I 
moved to the door. 

“Look, a friend! She is taking it out 
of the garran. There is hurry behind 
her—and maybe hurry on us too.” 

He and Senan gathered our few 
chattels into a bundle, so that, if neces¬ 
sary, we could retreat into Carrigdhu 
and leave no sign. But there was no 
need. When she reached the edge of 
the green there was no one on the track 
behind her, and I met her outside the 
door. There was some ebb of color 
from her face and her eyes had a dark 
glow, but gay and gallant were her head 
and her voice. 

“My reign, alas! is coming to an end,” 
she cried; “and this my kingdom 
perishes. A lost glen—a stony valley— 
water singing to itself alone.” 

Like fine singing that was, and my 
throat filled. 

“Where is my holy man?” she asked. 

“Here, my Queen,” said he, coming 
out of the door. 

“Are you fit for the road, Father?” 

“Any road—or to the world’s end.” 

“Tomorrow night must it be, then.” 
She spoke quickly. “My mother talks 
of coming to see Garrodh, and I think 
that she has a suspicion. I have been 
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careless, I fear, and she knows that I 
am in this glen every day. That she 
would know, for nothing can be hidden 
in her own house. Some one followed me 
yesterday, and what was seen I do not 
know. But do not fear. She is frank, 
and noble too, and will do nothing by 
stealth. Tomorrow—tonight, if she 
questions me there is nothing I can or 
would hide, but you must be ready. She 
takes the raid on Rickard the Sassenach 
lightly, and says he deserved what befell 
him—that he is not worthy of alliance 
with O’Cahan blood. Listen, now. 
David, you will meet me tomorrow— 
an hour after dawn—at the mouth of 
the Glosha. I will row the boat across, 
and we will hide it under the bushes. 
Then at the first dark of the evening you 
will go down, and Garrodh—are you 
there, Garrodh? You will row then to 
the north side—to the spring of Tubber- 
glass. You know it?” 

“Well I know it, my heart.” 

"There and nowhere else. Now I shall 
have to hurry. I could not get away till 
my mother was at the milking bawn, 
and I fear she will miss me. No, David, 
you must not come. I will ride hard all 
the way.” 

I lifted her on the pony at the edge 
of the green, and she grasped my hand 
in a hand that was strangely cold. 

“In the morning at the Glosha,” she 
whispered, and was gone. 

THE larks were up as I went 
down the track in the morn¬ 
ing, and up in the sunlight 
above the crown of the moors, 
though where I walked was still in 
shadow; and when I got amongst the 
trees in the lower glen the thrushes were 
singing. A pleasant morning, but I was 
in poor tune with it. I was facing out 
into the world again, and taking with 
me an experience that had shaken the 
roots of my life. Evermore now would 
I see things from a new angle; evermore 
now would my best days be touched 
grayly, my spirit a little more lonely, 
life a little bleaker. But I would be more 
a man too, and understand men better. 
And one had to go on living. 

When I got in sight of Glosha mouth 


I saw the white and green boat resting 
its nose near a thick clump of water- 
willow. Eithne I did not see, but she 
would not be far away. 

I hurried on to the boat. The oars 
lay across the gunwale and still dripped 
water. I turned and scanned the slope 
of grass and the few bushes along the 
shore, but my lady remained hidden. 
Then I whistled softly, and at that the 
water-willow rustled and a cloaked 
woman came around the side of it. But 
she was not Eithne O’Flaherty! 

A tall woman with a hunting cap, 
eagle-plumed, on her dark hair, the 
long Irish cloak on her shoulders, and 
a hazel staff in her hand. There was no 
mistaking who that woman was. There 
counld be only one woman with a face 
like this face in these parts; a harsh and 
weathered face, but the face of a great 
lady. That long nose and long chin 
proved the obstinate breed of her, and 
the dark eyes, deep-set under level 
brows, showed fire kept in place by 
strength. This surely was the Captain 
Dame Bevinda O’Flaherty. 

And I was neatly in her trap. 

She walked across the grass and 
halted before me on the edge of the 
gravel. Her lower lip, not thin but 
finely chiseled, was pressed firmly 
against the upper; and she slowly looked 
me up and down. 

“Shelterer behind a maiden’s skirts!” 
she said, in a slow musing voice. There 
was no cut in that strong voice, yet I 
felt a cut. “You are one David Gordon— 
the man they call Blackcock’s Feather?” 

I took off bonnet and bowed. 

“Cousin of O’Cahan?” 

And again I bowed. 

She took her time, and I waited. Her 
eyes were on my face, and it was not a 
face to win me grace. I was entirely at 
her mercy on the shore of Corrib. My 
old priest, indeed, was safe in the Glen 
of the Echo. We were neatly parted, 
and, no doubt, her fighting men guarded 
the pass—and a score of them hiding in 
these bushes. I could face back there 
and die on the road, or I could die 
fighting here—or I could make essay to 
seize this white and green boat and die 
on the water, boats all around me. 

“Go on, sir,” she said, reading my 
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thoughts uncannily. “I am only a 
woman.” 

“Play on, Bevinda of the O’Flaherty,” 
I said then. 

“Play, sir?” 

“Surely. You can kill or let me go in 
your own time.” 

“Kill you! Why?” There was the bite. 

But I was minded to bite too. “I ex¬ 
pect no mercy from the Sassenach.” 

“Sassenach!” Out came the blood of 
her. “I am Captain Bevinda O’Flaherty, 
and I make allies where I choose.” She 
calmed herself with firmness. “You 
were with O’Cahan? Who is with you 
here? Oh! I know your story. A priest? 
He has been ill?” 

“And is well now.” 

“Why did you stay in danger?” 

I could not tell her. I could not tell 
myself. 

“Did you think to copy your cousin?” 
Cutting smooth the question. 

“You do not know your daughter, 
Dame O’Flaherty,” was all I said. 

“No? But I know a romantic little 
fool,” she cried smartly, and was again 
calm, her eyes intent on mine. “Your 
attention, Master Gordon. I will let 
you go from here in safety if you make 
me one promise—on your honor, which 
I will grant, as an O’Cahan.” 

“And a Gordon.” 

“So! Promise that you will not seek 
to see my daughter again.” 

I had that much in me to answer on 
her last word. “I will not promise,” said 
I. 

“It would be a promise easy to keep,” 
she urged calmly. “You are little likely 
to see her again. She is betrothed to Sir 
William Cosby, and she is crossing the 
Irish Sea at Advent—when she marries 
him. Well?” 

“I will not promise,” I repeatedly 
dourly. 

She looked at me long and steadily, 
and then she smiled, and I knew whose 
mother she was. 

“No,” she said half musing, “it is not 
a promise that Blackcock’s Feather 
would make—nor any man. I will not 
press it. The O’Flaherty’s can take care 
of their own.” 

I waited for her final word, steeling 


myself not to glance at the bushes on 
the shore. 

“Listen, now, David Gordon,” she 
said. “I do not harry hunted men. This 
boat will be here for you and the priest 
at the fall of night. Garrodh, the false 
one, will row you to a place of safety; 
and tell you your old friar to keep wide 
of Cong, and cross Moytura waste in 
the dark. That is all.” 

She turned from me, and walked di¬ 
rectly to the little boat. And I came 
behind and held the bow. Her hand 
rested on my shoulder for a moment as 
she stepped over the gunwale. 

“You are a foolish man,” she said, 
“but you are strong.” 

“And ugly.” 

“No—not ugly—strong. That is why 
I am not afraid of you. Men like you 
do not know how much to dare.” 

She reached me her hand, and I bent 
over it. 

“O great Lady!” 

“I am sorry,” she murmured. But for 
what I did not know at all. 

IN THE gloaming we crossed 
the north side of Corrib, and 
left Cathal O’Dwyer behind 
and lonely in the Glen of the 
Echo. His wasted face was set to hide 
the grief of parting, and his gray eye 
avoided mine. Before we left I took him 
aside and placed hand across shoulder, 
a habit of mine. 

“Come with us, brother,” I reasoned 
with him. “There will be work for you 
in the north, and it may lead this road. 
Come!” 

“Where Cosby is, there I stay,” he 
said, gloomily firm. 

“Must you kill the man?” 

“Need you ask?” 

“I need. Look!- The lady that saved 
our lives—do you know that she is 
plighted—” 

“By her mother?” 

“I know not.” 

“Her mother, surely.” He looked at 
me closely. “I will kill him, David 
Gordon.” 

“Or he you.” 

“My luck.” He caught my arm in a 
firm grip. “And then?” 

To that I said nothing, but I knew in 
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the marrow of my bones that if Cosby 
slew this man I would pursue him to 
the brink of hell. 

Very quietly we slipped through the 
quiet water that gleamed palely to the 
darkness of the shore, and no word 
broke the soft lapping ripple at the bow 
of the little boat. We felt subdued, 
pressed under by the weight of these 
outer skies. 

In the half-dark of the summer night 
Garrodh, rowing softly, brought us to 
shore amongst a jumble of rocks, where 
a spring ran down over green mosses 
and tinkled murmuringly as it fell. 
There was deep water close in, and I 
was able to land on a flat boulder, while 
the old friar, sighing to himself, stumb¬ 
led against the gunwale, and handed me 
out our well-stored satchels. Then I 
helped him ashore, and we buckled our¬ 
selves for the road. Garrodh was lean¬ 
ing at the bow, holding the rock, and 
there the priest gave him his final bless¬ 
ing, and I bent down and took his great 
hand silently. 

“Ye will go in safety,” he whispered. 
“In my bones I feel it—and I know too 
that you will come this way again and 
you not hiding.” 

His words heartened me. I straight¬ 
ened up and turned away, and goose- 
flesh shivered over me. For a hooded 
woman was there before us, and she had 
made no sound. Eithne O’Flaherty! 
Well I knew her, though her face was 
only a pale oval in the half-light. 

“Come!” she whispered to us, and 
leant towards the boat. 

“Garrodh, wait for me.” She caught 
the priest’s sleeve. “There is need to 
hurry now.” 


She led the way on a path amongst 
the rocks, and we kept close behind. Be¬ 
yond was a bare patch, and then a copse 
of hazel with the beginning of a track 
winding up a brae towards the open. 
And bridle-tethered to the hazel 
branches were two horses. 

“You know them?” she whispered. 

One was the priest’s thick garran. The 
other was my own bonny mare, Benmee. 
As I untied the reins she snorted softly 
into my face and nuzzled my breast with 
her small shapely head. 

“Lassie—lassichie!” I greeted her. 
“You the darling!” And rubbed between 
her ears. 

Eithne laughed lowly. 

“Oh, but you can make love too, 
David,” she said. “Your gallant enemy, 
Sir Francis, brought her to Cashlean — 
our spoil, he said; but it might be that 
he guessed ye were not far away. . . . 
But you must go now. My mother is 
waiting for me at the next point, and I 
promised—I promised not to be long.” 

Eithne was gallant and kind to the 
end. 

“Good-by, comrade,” she said, a throb 
in her voice, and reached me her hand. 
I took it and held it, a firm, dry, small 
hand. I chose my words slowly. “You 
Queen, I subject—that always. Your 
need is mine—alive or dead.” 

“Will you know my need?” 

“I will, by the goodness of God.” 

“For that I will pray, then,” she said. 

I did not even kiss her hand. I but 
held it in my two for a moment, let it 
go gently, turned and sprang on Ben¬ 
mee, and went driving head-down 
through the hazels. I never looked back. 

(To be continued) 
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Seafaring Mr. McQuockle 

By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


A MAN should be master in his 
own house, Ernie McQuockle 
told his wife in a voice shrill with 

anger. 

“A man would be,” Sarah retorted. 
“You’re just a contrary runt. An’ you 
ain’t got a house. What we live in is a 
miserable shack a Siwash would be 
ashamed of. Don’t be tellin’ me where 
I get off. Loafing in the woods for two 
days with people that wouldn’t spit on 
you in town! Shut up, an’ get that 
clothesline fixed, like I told you.” 

Ernie glared at Sarah McQuockle. 
That hurt. In a vague way he wondered 
why they fought so often. But he was 
too stirred up to think clearly, to realize 
that with the deadlier of the species his 
technique was all wrong. A five-foot-two 
man weighing a scant hundred and twen¬ 


ty needs something on the ball to deal 
with a wife who is a hundred and seven¬ 
ty pounds of strong bone and pliant 
muscle. 

Sarah McQuockle had bright red hair 
and she could get red-eyed at the turn 
of a word, although her eyes were gray 
when they weren’t sea-green. Sarah was 
born a Maguire, and the Maguires were 
all big and strong and short-tempered. 

He looked his wife up and down, from 
her parted red lips to the bottom of the 
faded overalls she wore. Red hair, flushed 
face, a flat stomach and a high, round¬ 
ed bosom that was heaving now. It 
didn’t occur to Ernie that Sarah Mc¬ 
Quockle was a good-looking wench. All 
he saw was a red-faced termagant in a 
boiling rage, who made him jump when 
she yelled. 


SEAFARING MR. McQUOCKLE 


Ernie was in a considerable rage him¬ 
self, though he looked only worried and 
apologetic. It didn’t matter to Sarah 
that the two days she accused him of 
loafing in the woods had netted him 
twenty dollars for showing city slickers 
where and how to catch trout. Nothing 
ever mattered to Sarah when she got 
going. 

Ernie was tired of it all. He seethed 
with resentment, frustration, all those 
pangs of hopeless inferiority which psy¬ 
chologists regard as fatal to a man’s 
well-being. So Ernie lashed out: 

“I’m goin’ trollin’. To hell with you 
an’ your clothesline!” 

THE front of the McQuockle 
split-cedar cabin gave on a 
short slope, at the foot of 
which lay a float landing. A 
fish-buyer’s scow took up one end. Half 
a dozen West Coast trailers clustered 
about that. The boys were polishing 
spoons, fixing gear, or simply loafing. 

Ernie was just stepping on the float 
when Sarah overtook him. Ernie heard 
her stride after him, and he hoped she 
wouldn’t shame them both before that 
crowd. Generally Sarah never let up 
until she had reduced Ernie to a figura¬ 
tive pulp. 

That was now Sarah’s purpose. She 
reached for Ernie. He dodged once, but 
Sarah was quick, she was strong, and 
she was out for blood. 

“You’ll tell me to go to hell, will you?” 
she panted. 

She slapped McQuockle. Her palm 
popped on his cheek like an oar-blade 
smacking water. Then she clenched her 
fists and socked Ernie with both hands. 
Sarah didn’t paw or scratch. She had 
grown up with a brother who liked to 
box. She knew how to hit. 

Ernie also knew that she could hit. 
He covered up defensively. Sarah beat 
his arms down and popped him right and 
left, along with a fierce oral commentary 
on his habits and ancestry. She didn’t 
stop until she had Ernie looking like 
an amateur who had gone a bad round 
with a professional. Then she stepped 
back and sneered: 

“So you’re goin’ trollin’, are you? All 
right, get out an’ troll. An’ don’t show 


your monkey face around here again 
with any five or ten dollars for a week’s 
trip. You’re useless around home, an’ 
a insultin’ little brute besides. If you 
can’t come home with enough to pay the 
grocery bill you needn’t come back at 
all.” 

Sarah flashed her eyes over the group 
of fishermen, shook her halo of red hair 
and stalked back up the path. 

“You’re damn right I won’t come 
back,” Ernie whispered. 

The trailers were laughing openly, and 
that burned him up. Ridicule added to 
a skinned nose, a mouse gathering under 
one eye and a slightly swollen lip made 
Ernie McQuockle’s internal pressure 
register high. 

His boat, the Colleen, which like Ernie 
himself was undersized, unkempt, and 
had seen better days, lay alongside the 
West Wind. Manned by Gabe Maguire 
and Johnny Van Tramp, the West Wind 
was one of the bigger and better off¬ 
shore salmon trailers, deep, beamy, fast 
and able. Gabe happened to be Sarah’s 
brother. A black Irishman, a moose of 
a man. No diplomat. Gabe was almost 
as tough a proposition as Sarah Mc¬ 
Quockle, and as free with his tongue. 
He had looked with distaste on the Mc¬ 
Quockle brawl. As Ernie went down on 
his own deck Gabe said to him: 

“Why’nt you’n Sarah stage your 
fights private? You two give me a pain 
in the neck.” 

Ernie McQuockle was small, but a 
very compactly built little man, and 
active. He looked mildly inoffensive, 
which really was his nature. But too hot 
a fire always makes a full kettle boil 
over. 

Ernie stooped. Out of his fish box he 
took a picaroon, an implement with a 
four-foot ash shaft and a curved steel 
point as sharp as a needle. He bounced 
off his own boat to the West Wind’s 
afterdeck with that picaroon held like a 
spear. 

“You black Irish ape!” he said hoarse¬ 
ly. “You start ridin’ me an’ I’ll run this 
through your gizzard. You side of beef 
on the hoof! I’ve had enough from the 
Maguires today.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” Gabe said in 
sheer astonishment. Johnny Van Tramp 
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turned his round Dutch face the other 
way to hide a smile. It made Johnny 
think of a rabbit bristling up to a 
rhinoceros. 

“Okay, okay,” Gabe said. “No need 
for murder in the family.” 

“The family,” Ernie McQuockle 
snarled, “is all shot to hell, from now on.” 

He had that picaroon held low and 
aimed right at Gabe’s waist. Gabe Ma¬ 
guire, an experienced brawler, big 
enough, fast enough, cagy enough to 
take Ernie McQuockle apart with one 
hand, took a couple of steps backward. 
He leaned against the pilothouse, star¬ 
ing at his under-sized brother-in-law 
very much as Balaam must have stared 
at the ass when it spoke. 

Ernie stepped back aboard his boat. 
He threw down the picaroon with a 
clang, dived into his doghouse cabin and 
started the engine. He cast off the 
Colleens line and moved away. 

“I’ll be damned,” Gabe Maguire re¬ 
peated. “Now if that half portion would 
go for Sarah like that she’d have some 
respect for him.” 

“He’d have a case,” Johnny smiled, 
“of self-defense.” 

“He’d never get away with it,” Gabe 
shook his head. “Ernie hasn’t got the 
beef to handle Sarah. You don’t know 
her like I do. I was raised with Sarah. 
She’s a cyclone when she starts an’ it 
don’t take much to start her. That’s 
about the fourth time she’s beat Ernie 
up in the last couple years.” 

“And that’s the holy state of matri¬ 
mony,” Johnny Van Tromp said 
thoughtfully. 

“Holy hell!” Gabe snorted. 

“You said it,” Johnny replied. 

A cable length off the Ivy Cove float 
the Colleen drove by the stern of a fat 
white yacht. Cumulus, of Seattle, across 
a mahogany transom. There were men 
and women in her cockpit under a tem¬ 
porary awning. Men in creamy flannels 
and tennis shirts. Women in cool, im¬ 
maculate linen dresses. They looked at 
Ernie and they seemed to be laughing. 
They were the people Ernie had guided 
to trout streams, the people Sarah Mc¬ 
Quockle said wouldn’t spit on him in 
town. 

One girl had red hair that shone in 


the sun like burnished copper. She waved 
a hand languidly at Ernie as he went 
by. Ernie McQuockle, moved by an ob¬ 
scure impulse, shook his fist at her. 

Not that he had anything against her, 
or any of them. He didn’t care two 
whoops about them. But that flaming 
red hair was a symbol of tyranny. 

IN THE troubled passage— 
now mill-pond smooth—be¬ 
tween Cape Scott and Lanz 
Island, two weeks to a day 
after the battle of Icy Cove, Ernie Mc¬ 
Quockle met a string of trailers slash¬ 
ing south. Five of them, each one’s stem 
cleaving the other’s wash, like, a flotilla 
of destroyers outbound under sealed or¬ 
ders. 

McQuockle looked regretfully at his 
own haywire outfit. Ernie had light 
brown hair, a nose too large for his face, 
and mild blue eyes. Too mild for his 
own good. The bruise Sarah had put on 
his sunburned beak was gone, but the 
memory lingered still. She had called 
him a no-good runt. That was an exag¬ 
geration. Ernie had several handicaps as 
a salmon trailer—not the least of which 
was his wife—but he made a living. He 
had left Sarah once before. She had got 
the Provincial Police after him, and 
Ernie came back. But this time he 
wasn’t going back. 

So he looked after those big, able off¬ 
shore boats and envied them a little. He 
knew them all although he was not in 
their class. The West Wind led the line. 
Iron Duke II, the Shamrock, and the 
original Iron Duke. Bill Steele’s wife 
stood on the afterdeck of the Silver Swal¬ 
low, a red beret on her brown head. It 
reminded Ernie of Sarah. Only Sarah 
never went out with him. She got sea¬ 
sick. It was the only weakness Sarah 
McQuockle admitted. 

All go-getters. They passed close. 
Gabe Maguire and Johnny Van Tromp 
carried aboard a big, stubby-tailed gray 
tomcat. The animal stood with his fore¬ 
feet on the West Wind’s bulwark. Ernie 
could almost see the yellow of his eyes. 

Seagoing trailers, with seagoing wives, 
and a seagoing cat. Familiar on six hun¬ 
dred miles of coast, from Swiftsure 
Lightship to Hecate Strait. High boats 
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wherever they fished. Any of them could 
winter in California and have money left 
in the spring, while he, Ernie McQuockle, 
could hardly make enough to keep his 
wife in groceries. Well, that was hardly 
correct. He couldn’t make enough to 
keep peace in the family. But then, a 
man couldn’t keep peace with Sarah 
McQuockle, no matter what he did. 

“Where,” Ernie asked himself, “is that 
bunch headed now? They’ve located 
salmon. They wouldn’t leave the Cape 
only for somethin’ better.” 

And then on a crazy impulse he swung 
the bow of the Colleen around and 
plowed in their wake. He had no busi¬ 
ness to follow them. That quintette was 
headed offshore. Ernie McQuockle 
hadn’t the rig to work offshore. He 
helmed a twenty-eight footer with only 
six horsepower. The open Pacific was 
no place for the Colleen. No one was 
more aware of that than Ernie. 

Perry Connor gave the Iron Duke II 
an extra notch and slid up abeam of the 
West Wind. 

“Hey, Maguire,” he bawled. “Look 
what’s on our tail.” 

“Gee whiz,” Johnny Van Tromp 
looked astern through the binoculars. 
“It’s McQuockle.” 

“The damn fool!” Gabe growled in his 
barrel chest. “Stop her, Johnny. Lay-to 
till he catches up. I’ll tell him to get to 
hell back inshore where he belongs.” 

“Listen, big boy,” Johnny Van Tromp 
said, “The high seas is free to all men. 
Last time you told Ernie what he should 
do he went for you with a picaroon.” 

Gabe grinned at the recollection. 

“Leave him be,” Johnny advised. “The 
glass is steady. We’ll have another 
coupla days fine weather. Ernie knows 
we ain’t steamin’ out here for our health. 
If he has guts enough to come out here 
he’s entitled to a chance at them fish.” 

“Yeah. If we hit that school again,” 
Gabe said. 

“We’ll hit ’em again,” Johnny an¬ 
swered confidently. 

THEY left the Colleen until 
she was hull down. But they 
- _ , were not on that school of 

salmon long before McQuockle 
hove up over the ground swell. 


Ernie McQuockle, dragging thirty- 
fathom lines loaded with thirty pounds 
of lead, with the added weight of a 
struggling salmon as big as a small mud- 
shark, began to feel as if he were hauling 
a succession of hundred-pound anchors. 
They came fast. He no more than gaffed 
one before another hooked on. They 
were heavy, fighting fish. 

The West Wind had put over a float 
that carried a red flag on a bamboo stick. 
All that afternoon the six boats marched 
across the slow undulations of the Pa¬ 
cific, a mis-named ocean in a rarely be¬ 
nign mood. 

They worked within a sighting radius 
of that flag. The water was full of dart¬ 
ing pilchards, but the salmon were just 
as partial to brass wobblers as they were 
to their natural food. 

Ernie McQuockle’s fish box was full 
and his arms ached before sundown. He 
envied those roomy able boats the power 
gurdys that reeled their lines in to the 
first lead. They could pull three fish to 
his one with no effort, and fish in weather 
that would drown him. Still, he was 
getting his share. If this calm just hung 
on— 

He was glad to see the Iron Duke 
hoist her trolling poles to the mast and 
the others follow suit. Ernie wondered 
if they would run in to Quatsino, or if 
they had ice. 

They stood away toward the distant 
bluish shore of Vancouver Island for 
half an hour, leaving McQuockle far be¬ 
hind. 

They were all anchored up on the for¬ 
ty-fathom contour when he came along, 
riding to a hundred and twenty fathoms 
of line. Gabe Maguire waved him along¬ 
side. He knew Ernie didn’t have line 
to reach that depth, nor a winch to get 
his hook up if he could reach bottom. 

“Tie on astern, Ernie,” he said. 

“You fellows iced up?” McQuockle in¬ 
quired. 

Gabe nodded. 

“How about me stowin’ my fish in 
your hold?” Ernie asked. “They’ll keep 
better. I’ll be loaded below the Plimsoll 
line if I get as many tomorrow.” 

“Your cue is to boat it inshore to¬ 
morrow,” Gabe growled. “You know 
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you shouldn’t be away out here in that 
crate.” 

Ernie McQuockle merely grinned as 
he forked up springs with his picaroon. 
He knew that. But he was there and 
he had taken a lot of salmon. 

“You done darned well, for pullin’ 
lines by hand,” Johnny Van Tromp re¬ 
marked when Ernie’s catch was stowed 
on ice. 

McQuockle grinned again. He thought 
so himself, but it was pleasant to have 
a high-line troller tell him so. 

Ernie let the Colleen drop back on a 
hundred feet of line. He lit his fire, 
cooked, ate, and turned in all standing. 
Daylight came all too quickly in mid¬ 
summer. 

For a few brief ticks of the clock he 
thought about Sarah. He had been out 
tw r o weeks. He had made some money 
and sent most of it home. But he him¬ 
self wasn’t going home. Never again. 
And yet he missed Sarah McQuockle. 
Miserably he acknowledged that he must 
be fond of that red-headed fire-eater. He 
wouldn’t have minded so much the 
whiplike lash of her tongue if only she 
would stage her fights privately. 

Sarah took good care of things, Ernie 
admitted. She cooked like a chef. She 
darned his socks and kept his shirts 
clean. Upon occasion she would throw 
her arms around him and kiss him with 
a fine Irish fervor. But she was just as 
likely to be screaming at him within half 
an hour. It was no good. A man couldn’t 
go on being shamed by an outsize wife 
with a punch like Jack Dempsey. To 
hell with Sarah McQuockle! He would 
live alone and like it, even though he 
knew he would have liked Sarah there 
beside him right now. 

Only Sarah couldn’t stand the sea 
when it got lumpy. That was her one 
weak point—and Ernie’s refuge. Afloat 
she couldn’t get at him. 

THE sun rose on a calm sea, 
on five able trailers and one 
hay-wire outfit, dragging sal¬ 
mon out of the deep. The 
spring salmon of the West Coast is the 
lord of the salmon tribe in size, gameness 
and flavor. His firm red flesh goes into 
cold storage, to reappear at'fancy prices 


on the tables of people who never know 
and do not care by what risk, hardship 
and disaster their baked salmon comes 
to their dinner plates. But the trailers 
know, and they troll with one eye on the 
glass in a calm, wondering how long 
Boreas will sleep. 

The sun reached the top of his east- 
west arc. Often at mid-day the spring 
salmon takes a marine siesta. The six 
boats got together. In that slow, smooth 
swell they could lie gunnel to gunnel 
without chafing or bumps. Collectively 
they had over fifteen thousand pounds 
of fish and their ice was melting fast. 
For such contingencies they had a form 
of co-operation. They loaded all the 
salmon on one boat and sent it in to sell 
the catch and bring out a load of ice. 

The West Wind elected to make the 
run. 

“You better tie on astern an’ go in 
with us, Ernie,” Gabe said. 

“Me? Tow in? What the hell do I 
want to be towed in for when I’m gettin’ 
hiyu salmon?” Ernie demanded. 

“Because you shouldn’t be out here,” 
Gabe declared. “You know that. This 
calm won’t last. It’s curtains for you if 
it comes on to blow. We might pick you 
up, but you’d sure as hell lose your 
boat.” 

Ernie shook his head. He wouldn’t 
even argue the point. 

“You sell my fish, big shot,” said he. 
“An’ give half the money to Sarah. I’m 
fishin’ while the fishin’s good.” 

SARAH McQUOCKLE came 
down to the fish-float when 
the West Wind docked. When 
the last fish had been forked 
off Gabe said to Sarah: “Come on 
aboard an’ have some coffee with us.” 

Sarah, parked on a berth below, said: 
“Seen anything of Ernie?” 

“Yeah,” Gabe nodded. “He’s fishin’.” 

He looked at Ernie’s slip, counted 
sixty dollars off a roll of currency and 
handed it to Sarah McQuockle. 

“My gosh,” she remarked, “Ernie 
musta struck it good. He sent me forty 
dollars less’n a week ago from Shushartie 
Bay. Where’s he fishin’ now?” 

“Forty miles offshore with us,” Gabe 
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told her. “Where he has no damn busi¬ 
ness to be. But there he is.” 

“Offshore?” Sarah echoed. “You tell 
him to get in off the open sea or I’ll 
snatch* him bald-headed. Is he gone 
crazy? The Colleen ain’t fit to be out 
where you go. There’s springs right here 
in the Sound. The boys are gettin’ fair 
catches. You tell that half portion I said 
for him to come home or God help him.” 

“He says he ain’t cornin’ home no 
more,” Gabe grinned at his sister. “I 
don’t blame the little guy, either. You 
raise too much hell for any man. I won’t 
tell McQuockle nothin’. You want to get 
in his hair, you come along an’ tell it to 
him yourself.” 

“Me go offshore?” Sarah cried. “Gabe, 
you know a half hour’s rollin’ in a boat 
makes me want to die.” 

Sarah McQuockle’s gray eyes filled 
with tears. Her lips quivered. 

“Gee whiz!” Gabe said. “Do you feel 
that way about him?” 

Sarah’s face lost that woebegone ex¬ 
pression. She bristled. 

“You tell Ernie McQuockle,” she 
stormed, “I said for him to come in from 
offshore. If he stays out there till he gets 
into trouble I’ll tear an arm off him an’ 
beat him to death with the end of it 
when he does come in.” 

Gabe Maguire shook his head. He 
looked at Johnny Van Tromp. Johnny 
wisely had nothing to say on that sub¬ 
ject, just then. 

“You’re a proper hell-cat,” Gabe said 
irritably. “If I was Ernie McQuockle 
I’d take a club to you.” 

“He ain’t man enough,” Sarah retort¬ 
ed. “An’ neither are you, you big hunk 
of cheese. You just tell him I said for 
him to come home—or else.” 

“Okay, okay,” Gabe grumbled. “It’s 
your party, sis.” 

Ten miles out Gabe said to Johnny 
Van Tromp: “Y’know, I believe Sarah’s 
downright worried.” 

“Sure,” Johnny answered. “She likes 
the little guy.” 

“I guess she does,” Gabe agreed. “But 
Lord, the way she goes for him reminds 
me of a song I heard once: 

‘It’s all very well to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me down¬ 
stairs?’ ” 


Johnny Van Tromp laughed soundless¬ 
ly. His eyes turned to the barometer. 
He tapped gently on the glass face. The 
needle dipped a fraction. 

“It’s goin’ to blow,” Johnny said. 
“That little westerly air is backin’ agin 
the sun. She’s dropped steady since 
noon. Damn, we never do get more than 
three days calm weather. It’s goin’ to 
blow, Gabe.” 

“Let her.” Gabe Maguire shrugged 
his heavy shoulders. “If it didn’t blow 
most of the time there’d be ten thousand 
fair-weather trollers out here, an’ no 
more big killin’s for guys like us that can 
stand dirty weather.” 

DARKNESS closed over the 
West Wind long before she 
raised the fleet at anchor on 
the forty-fathom bank. Ernie 
McQuockle cast off from the Iron Duke 
and eased over to fork spring salmon 
by the dozen into the West Wind. 

“Holy Mackerel!” Gabe exclaimed. 
“You sure knocked ’em dead this after¬ 
noon.” 

“They bit good,” Ernie agreed. 

He dropped back to the end of his 
line, smoked a cigarette and turned in. 
He hadn’t asked about Sarah and Gabe 
didn’t pass along her dire threats. Ernie 
went to sleep peacefully, hoping for 
another big day. 

A week or two like that and he could 
almost buy a new boat. If he just had 
a big husky packet. These offshore troll¬ 
ers were the boys that rang the bell. 

Ernie was jolted awake by his bunk 
trying to get out from under him. The 
Colleen pitched and rolled. He could 
hear wind. When he looked out he 
could see riding-lights dancing. He could 
see little patches of white in the dark¬ 
ness. 

“Damn!” he muttered. “I guess I 
won’t be able to fish today.” 

He went back to bed. Sometimes a 
southeaster came on, suddenly, like that. 
Sometimes it died at daylight. Some¬ 
times it blew for three days. This was 
an offshore wind. The Colleen began to 
do more violent acrobatics. She took up 
the slack of her line with vicious jerks. 
Ernie dozed and waked to listen sleepily 
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and dozed again. He didn’t like it but 
lie wasn’t worried. If it got too tough 
they would run for shelter, and the West 
Wind had him in tow. 

Ernie came wide awake with a jolt, 
scrambling on hands and knees on the 
floor, pitched right out of his berth. 
The Colleen rolled like an empty barrel. 
McQuockle knew he was broadside on 
and he couldn’t understand that until 
he stuck his head out the doghouse. 
The riding lights of the fleet were in¬ 
termittent pin pricks of yellow in the 
distance. His tow-line had parted. 

Those offshore trailers, accustomed to 
riding heavy seas, lifting and falling eas¬ 
ily in deep, slow rolling packets, would 
all be asleep. Until somebody wakened 
they wouldn’t know he was adrift. 

McQuockle listened to the banshee 
screech of that wind in his wire stays 
and decided he had better get back to 
the tow-line. He started his engine. The 
moment he gathered way he jumped off 
the top of a big one, buried his stem- 
head in the next and took solid green 
right over his foredeck. A lot of it 
climbed over the house into his open 
cockpit. Not so good. He slowed down. 
At less than half speed the Colleen, 
short on the water line, with low free¬ 
board, still shipped a lot of water. And 
slowed down he lost ground, made stern¬ 
way under the fierce pressure of the 
wind, now half a gale. 

He turned a flashlight into the cockpit. 
One glance showed him more water 
swashing around than he liked. He 
couldn’t get back to the anchorage un¬ 
less he drove full speed. If he drove her 
he would swamp in ten minutes. He 
tried it. A couple of nose dives con¬ 
vinced him. Too much of the Pacific 
ocean came aboard to keep him com¬ 
pany. 

“I gotta ride it or swim, I guess,” 
Ernie told himself. 

He had no sea anchor, so he made one 
out of a pair of oars, a couple of pieces 
of extra timber, lashed with his anchor- 
chain and the small anchor for a weight 
to hold it down. He eased that over the 
bow, getting himself thoroughly 
drenched. But when the line came taut 
that improvised sea-drag brought the 
Colleen’s head up to the wind. 


After that there was nothing he could 
do but pump bilges and trust to the 
McQuockle luck—which had never been 
anything to write home about. 

Ernie sat on the cabin floor and 
changed his soaked clothes for dry. He 
was uncomfortable in both mind and 
body, with a still too long night ahead. 
His alarm clock said twelve-thirty when 
he shut off his engine. He didn’t like 
to think how far offshore he might be 
at daybreak. The Colleen, light, shoal- 
draft, made leeway like a chip in a mill 
race in spite of the sea-anchor. All Ernie 
had to console him was that if she did 
fill she wouldn’t sink. There was no 
ballast in her. If the seas didn’t tear 
her apart she would afloat, even awash. 

But he would lose some good fishing 
and the boys would lose time and burn 
gas looking for him. And—and—well, it 
was just too bad but there was nothing 
he could do about it. Only comfort him¬ 
self with a cigarette and flinch when a 
big one broke right against the Colleen 
and made her shudder. 

Ernie McQuockle thought once that it 
would be much pleasanter to be warm 
in his bed at home. This reminded him 
of Sarah. Like her the storm was gusty, 
violent, disturbing. On second thought 
Ernie decided he would rather not be 
at home. He could get along better in a 
storm at sea. 

DAWN flowed over the Col- 
leen with a tremendous sea 
running. A dirty sea, break¬ 
ing sharp because that off¬ 
shore wind drove against the swell that 
still ran in from mid-Pacific. But the 
wind was easing off. That sea would 
settle, Ernie hoped, in two or three 
hours, if the southeaster didn’t freshen 
up. 

Land lay under the horizon eastward, 
but not within range of his eye. He had 
made a lot of leeway. With the wind 
dying he lifted high and sank deep, but 
those great green mounds were smooth- 
topped. 

As Ernie scanned that empty circum¬ 
ference he got a flash of something white. 
He watched. Presently he saw it again. 
It looked like a boat. He could only get 
glimpses, when he rose on a wave-head. 
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Eventually the little air that still blew 
wafted a white-hulled packet toward 
him. A small vessel with a towering 
mast. 

That would be a yacht. Blown off¬ 
shore like himself. Yachts and salmon 
trollers don’t mix much, but both are 
subject to the hazards of seafaring. 
Ernie watched her drift down on him 
while he cooked his breakfast. His 
wooden drogue held him. He felt better 
after coffee. The sun made a bright 
heat as it swung higher. The sea was 
fast ironing itself out. Ernie judged that 
he could run without shipping water, so 
he started the mill. He felt just a trifle 
exultant. He had weathered a quick 
blow and he was going to get back un¬ 
der his own steam. 

Hand on the steering wheel, Ernie 
gazed at that white hull, rolling broad¬ 
side in the trough. Her tall stick, and a 
shorter one aft that he could see now, 
swung in an arc across the blue sky, like 
a pendulum. Why didn’t the fools get 
sail on her, or use their auxiliary power? 
Why lie in the trough and roll the sticks 
out of her? 

And then Ernie headed up for that 
ship, because it struck him that there 
must be something wrong. After all, 
yachtsmen are seamen, too. There must 
be something amiss aboard that snow- 
white hull for her to lie there waving her 
varnished spars like bare, appealing 
arms. 

McQuockle slowed down off the 
yacht’s quarter. Cumvlus, of Seattle, 
across a mahogany transom. Lettered in 
gold leaf. So? Ernie McQuockle won¬ 
dered if the men in creamy flannels and 
the women in immaculate linen dresses 
were all seasick below. He wondered if 
the red-haired girl would come up and 
languidly wave a hand at him. He 
wouldn’t be rude this time and shake 
his fist. 

“ Cumvlus , ahoy!” 

His voice sounded puny in that empty 
waste of water. Jade-green billows slid 
gently under both boats. A frowzy sal¬ 
mon troller and a spotless white yacht 
nodding to each other. 

“Ship ahoy!” Ernie bellowed again. 

“Funny,” he muttered. 

He circled the yacht, hailed her re¬ 


peatedly. As he crossed her bows he 
saw a chain hanging bar-tight from the 
cat-head. Yachts drag anchors off bot¬ 
tom as well as lesser craft. 

“By ginger, I’m goin’ to board you,” 
Ernie McQuockle said aloud. 

It was a tricky maneuver, but Ernie 
had a keen eye and a sure foot. He came 
up on her quarter again with a line in 
hand from his forward bitts. Waiting 
his chance, he put the Colleen right 
against the Cumulus as they slid to¬ 
gether down a slope like a pale lawn, 
kicked his clutch out and jumped, grab¬ 
bing a mizzen stay. With one foot on 
the Cumulus’ rail he shoved the Colleen 
clear with the other. They slid apart and 
Ernie made his line fast to a cleat. 

The companion was closed. Ernie 
pushed back the slide and opened the 
door. He yelled. His voice boomed hol¬ 
low in an empty cabin. He went down 
the steps. 

McQuockle came back on deck in a 
few minutes. Everything was stowed 
shipshape, everything in its place—ex¬ 
cept a crew. Ernie looked her over from 
lazarette to chain locker before he could 
convince himself she was really an aban¬ 
doned ship. 

“She’s a derelict ship!” he said, as if 
he scarcely believed his eyes. “Damned 
if she ain’t! Abandoned on the high 
seas. Salvage!” 

THE west coast of Vancouver 
Island can qualify with the 
Goodwin Sands and Cape 
Horn as the graveyard of 
ships. Its three hundred mile seaward 
stretch of cliff, sand, and reef is one 
long scroll of wrecks, strandings, dis¬ 
asters. People who live long on a treach¬ 
erous shore know the difference between 
land law and the law of the sea. Ernie 
McQuockle was no sea-lawyer but he 
knew maritime practice. Salvage! He 
looked at the varnished spars and pol¬ 
ished brass fittings. Alow and aloft the 
Cumulus was built and rigged without 
regard to expense. A rich man’s nautical 
toy. The percentage of an abandoned 
vessel’s value allowed a salvor by ad¬ 
miralty law made Ernie McQuockle’s 
mouth go dry with excitement. 

With jib and jigger set the Cumultis 
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ratched along close enough to the wind 
to kill that beam roll. Once under way 
Ernie lashed the tiller and tackled the 
auxiliary engine. After a false start or 
two he got it firing, and then the Cumu¬ 
lus got into full stride. He stood away 
for the Island coast, riding the tiller, 
chanting in a reedy tenor: 

“Blow the man down, o-oh, blow the 
man down! 

Give us some ti-ime to-hoo blow the 
man down!” 

A far thin, drone set him scanning 
sky and sea. Plane or speedboat? A 
plane. He marked it, a tiny speck in the 
blue. It took form, slanted down over 
him, banked in a close circle a hundred 
feet above the Cumulus main truck. 

Ernie waved a hand genially. Natur¬ 
ally they would send a plane out looking 
for a packet like that. Ten to one she 
had dragged off some anchorage. No 
matter. She was an abandoned ship on 
the high seas. He was in possession, and 
possession was more than nine points of 
maritime law. They couldn’t land to 
board him in that swell. 

The plane circled him two or three 
times, then soared like an eagle away 
southward. 

After a while a dot over his bow be¬ 
came two trollers with tall poles lashed 
perpendicularly. They came abeam, 
swung about, and closed in on the Cumu¬ 
lus. West Wind and Iron Duke II. They 
were not close enough to recognize Ernie 
at the tiller, but they knew the Colleen 
in tow. 

“Hey,” Gabe Maguire bawled. “Is the 
little guy off that boat aboard you?” 

McQuockle took up the yacht’s chrom¬ 
ium-trimmed megaphone. 

“Touch your cap when you speak to 
me, you blighter,” he roared. “I’m skip¬ 
per of this packet.” 

Gabe Maguire knew him then. 

“When did you sign as deckhand?” 
Gabe shouted. 

“I’m cook, captain, an’ the whole 
blamed crew, an’ nuts to you, you black 
Irish ape!” McQuockle hurled taunt for 
taunt. 

The West Wind and the Iron Duke II 
hung on his flanks like outriders by a 
royal coach. The blue haze of Van¬ 
couver Island showed on the skyline. 


McQuockle shifted course as soon as he 
got a bearing on Cape Cook. Gabe Ma¬ 
guire sheered in close and yelled: “You’re 
standin’ too far south.” 

“I’m bearin’ where I aim to go,” Ernie 
retorted. 

“What’s the big idea?” Gabe demand¬ 
ed. 

“Do I have to fill your empty head 
with my ideas? Ain’t you got none of 
your own?” McQuockle howled through 
the megaphone. “Salvage is the idea, 
you dope! I’ll make Kyuquot tonight, 
pick up a Siwash for crew, an’ sail this 
packet right into Victoria.” 

“I guess you got a number one salvage 
claim all right,” Gabe shouted back. 
“Don’t let nobody get a line on you, or 
you’ll lose your claim, maybe. I guess 
you’re proud of yourself, eh, you half 
pint of misery! We figured to find you 
floatin’ on a hatch cover, an’ here you 
come sailin’ a millionaire’s yacht. I guess 
you don’t need no wet-nurse to Kyu¬ 
quot.” 

“I don’t need no wet-nurse nowhere,” 
Ernie bawled angrily. 

“Tell that to Sarah McQuockle,” Gabe 
boomed. “Well, so-long, half-pint!” 

The West Wind and the Iron Duke II 
sheered off. Ernie watched them go hull 
down. He steered a southerly course. 
The sea-worn bluffs of Cape Cook took 
form on his port beam. The entrance to 
Kyuquot Sound gradually opened in the 
distance, a toothless mouth in the rugged 
face of Vancouver Island. The Colleen 
dragged astern like a Pekinese pup on a 
leash. 

The West Wind trolled, a few 
days later, with a flock of 
boats on the twelve-mile bank 
off Kyuquot. The Silver Suxtl- 
low slid by. Bill Steele craned his neck 
from the wheelhouse window to yell: 
“Look south a ways, Gabe. Seafarin’ 
Mister McQuockle is with us again.” 

Ernie forked off a fair catch of springs 
in Kyuquot harbor that night and tied 
alongside the West Wind. 

“Well,” Gabe inquired. “How did the 
salvage business pan out?” 

“That Seattle owner,” Ernie told him, 
“was so tickled to see his boat again 
that he offered me five thousand bucks 
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without no further proceeding. A ad¬ 
miralty court might ’a’ give me a little 
more. But the guy was decent an’ kept 
lawyers out of it, so I took his offer.” 

“How did he lose her?” Gabe wanted 
to know. 

“Anchored off Klahowya Beach. They 
was all ashore at the hotel. Anchored 
too short, I guess. That southeaster just 
blew her to hell and gone.” 

“Nice pickin’s for you,” Gabe com¬ 
mented. “What you goin’ to do now 
you’re filthy with money?” 

“Go fishin’ in style,” Ernie grinned. 
“I got me a peach of a little offshore 
troller for three thousand. Not quite 
finished. I’m goin’ back in a week an’ 
get her. An’ I got two thousand cash 
in the bank.” 

“You better stay close inshore till you 
do get her,” Gabe advised. “You might 
get caught in another offshore wind an’ 
not be so lucky. You better go home, 
Ernie. With a stake like that Sarah’ll 
fall on your neck.” 

“Yeah?” Ernie’s tone was skeptical. 
“She’d more likely crown me. Naw, I 
ain’t goin’ home. Sarah’s welcome to 
half of all I make. But I ain’t goin’ home 
no more.” 

The little man said that rather wist¬ 
fully. Gabe Maguire thought he knew 
how Ernie McQuockle felt. The little 
guy was all right and Sarah McQuockle 
was a hell-roaring proposition. 

“You know, Ernie,” Gabe said in his 
deep bull voice, “Sarah would be a honey 
if you could hold her down. You ought 
to try beatin’ hell out of her, just once.” 

“You’re tellin’ me,” Ernie snorted. 
“You’re twice my size, an’ a scrappin’ 
hound to boot. I been told you tried 
beatin’ her up when you was both about 
twenty an’ you didn’t do so good.” 

“We-ell,” Gabe said apologetically, 
“she’s a woman. I didn’t like to hurt 
her.” 

"Sez you!” Ernie jeered. 

“I’m goin’ to Victoria next Saturday,” 
he went on, “an’ take over that new 
packet. Don’t you tell Sarah, Gabe. 
She’d come to town an’ land on me like 
a ton of brick.” 

Gabe didn’t say anything more. After 
all, Sarah McQuockle* was his sister. 
Gabe had a sneaking admiration for 


Sarah in spite of her tempestuous ways. 
He suspected Ernie McQuockle had too. 
But Gabe also understood that even a 
mild little man like Ernie McQuockle 
might have a pride that would not allow 
him to go on kissing the hand that smote 
him. 

The springs played out on twelve-mile 
and the West Wind cruised north to 
Quatsino. There were a few salmon 
around. When the West Wind tied up 
at Icy Cove no smoke streamed from 
the McQuockle cabin. The storekeeper 
said Sarah left on the Maqiunrui. 

“Bet she lit out for Victoria,” Gabe 
said to his partner. “Bet she raises hell 
with Ernie. What a woman!” 

THE Maquinna called, not 
many days later, north-bound, 
to dump off freight and pas- 
rmnfiS i tV sengers. Johnny Van Tromp 
had just got back from the postoffice 
with mail when a strange troller, glossy 
white with bright oak trim, came slid¬ 
ing into the Cove. 

The name lettered on her bow was 
Sarah M. and Sarah M. in person stood 
in the wheelhouse door while Ernie 
McQuockle eased alongside the West 
Wind. Gabe and Johnny made his lines 
fast. Gabe stared at his sister. She must 
have come all the way from Victoria 
on Ernie’s new troller. Sarah, who al¬ 
ways got seasick in a small boat. 

Mrs. McQuockle looked like a million. 
Gabe hadn’t seen her in town clothes for 
so long he had forgotten how she could 
look. In a black tailored suit, with a 
jaunty little round felt on her flaming 
hair she was certainly a handsome wom¬ 
an, in her strapping high-bosomed fash¬ 
ion. She had done a good paint job with 
lipstick and rouge. And her gray Irish 
eyes were smiling. Ernie himself had on 
overalls. But his hair was combed. 

“Come aboard, you guys, an’ look the 
ship over,” Ernie invited. 

Sarah McQuockle went below. Gabe 
and Johnny looked the Sarah M. over 
topsides and then went down to take a 
squint at the engine and the interior. 
There were comfortable bunks and a 
convenient galley. 

“She’s well put up,” Gabe declared. 
“Looks able, too.” 
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“You’d say she was able if you’d come 
round Cape Beale in her yesterday,” 
Ernie grinned. “Sarah, how’s about some 
tea an’ toast?” 

“Sure,” Sarah nodded. “Would y’ light 
the Primus, Ernie, please?” 

Gabe’s eyes widened. Please? It 
wasn’t in character. Sarah should have 
said: “You git that stove goin’, Ernie 
McQuockle, an’ be quick about it.” 

Sarah put on a big figured apron and 
made the tea. Served it with toast and 
cake. She got out a knitting bag and 
her needles clacked industriously while 
the men smoked. Johnny Van Tromp 
excused himself. 

Ernie rubbed his butt in an ash-tray 
and said to Gabe: “Sarah’s goin’ fishin’ 
with me, now we got a boat she can turn 
around in. I had to get me an oversize 
boat to fit her.” 

“Huh,” Gabe rumbled. “An’ her the 
jane that always gets seasick.” 

“Well,” Sarah McQuockle said placid¬ 
ly, “I’m goin’ to give it a good try.” 

“Sure,” Ernie put in. “She’s goin’ to 
troll with me an’ like it. Ain’t you, 
Sarah?” 

Sarah’s red lips parted in a smile. She 
nodded. Ernie pinched her arm play¬ 
fully and she made a face at him. 

Gabe Maguire removed himself from 
that scene of complete domestic tran¬ 
quility. He went stamping down the 
West Wind’s companion steps. 

“Hell’s bells an’ pickled onions!” he 
exploded at Johnny Van Tromp. “How 
do you suppose the half-pint tamed 
Sarah McQuockle? Why, he’s got her 
eatin’ outa his hand!” 

Gabe hadn’t marked the amused grin 
on Johnny’s face. 

Johnny put the paper down. His 
mouth opened but no sound came forth. 
His eyes half closed, his shoulders and 
his belly shook. Johnny always laughed 
like that, deep inside. 

He poked the Victoria Colonist at 
Gabe, indicating one item with a hook- 
scarred forefinger. 

“Read it an’ weep,” said Johnny, and 
began to rock on his bunk. 

Gabe’s eye conned the printed lines: 

In Magistrate Sowerby’s court this 

morning a West Coast trolier, Ernest 


McQuockle of Quatsino Sound, was 
charged with disturbing the peace by 
beating his wife in a public place. 

Police Constable Reeves testified that 
he was called by the management into 
the lobby of the Oak Leaf Hotel, where 
he found the defendant holding his wife 
down on her knees by a firm grasp of 
her hair, while he struck her repeatedly 
with his right fist. 

Ernest McQuockle, in defence, stated 
that his wife had on various occasions 
assaulted and humiliated him in public. 
When she appeared in the hotel lobby 
and attacked him, he lost his temper and 
retaliated, he asserted. 

Mrs. McQuockle corroborated her hus¬ 
band’s testimony. She admitted making 
a violent scene, and stated that she did 
not blame her husband for subduing her 
by force. 

Ernest McQuockle is a very small 
man. Mrs. McQuockle overtops him by 
a full head. In court she presented a 
commanding figure, a square-shouldered, 
muscular young woman. 

Magistrate Sowerby decreed that un¬ 
der the circumstances he would assess a 
nominal fine of ten dollars and costs. 

The couple left the courtroom arm in 
arm. 

“Well,” Gabe Maguire grunted sour¬ 
ly. “I don’t see nothin’ to laugh about. 
Scrappin’ in a hotel lobby an’ gittin’ 
hauled into court!” 

Gabe’s morose accents seemed merely 
to increase Johnny Van Tromp’s amuse¬ 
ment. 

OVER in the cabin of the 
Sarah M. Ernie McQuockle 
once more assured his wife 
that she would soon get used 
to bouncing around on the ocean. 

“I hope so,” Sarah said, her tone 
slightly doubtful. 

“Sure, you will,” Ernie insisted. “If 
you do get seasick you’ll get over it. 
It’s all in your head, anyway.” 

“I thought it was in my tummy,” 
Sarah replied. “Maybe you’re right, 
Ernie.” 

Ernie McQuockle put a short, muscu¬ 
lar arm around his wife’s waist. 

“Sarah,” he said, “you’re a honey. But 
from now on, I’m always right.” 

Sarah McQuockle bent over. She had 
to. Ernie’s head barely reached her 
shoulder. With a humid, almost ma¬ 
ternal, look in her gray eyes, Sarah Mc¬ 
Quockle planted a kiss on Ernie’s ear. 
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TEN DAY STIFF 

By ROBERT E. PINKERTON 



R ED McKEE drove up the twist¬ 
ing canyon road, thick dust 
swirling from the wheels of his 
new fifteen hundred dollar car. Red was 
thirsty and hungry. His head ached. 
He did not have a dime in his pockets. 
His gas tank was nearly empty. And 
he did not know what the end of the 
road might hold for him. 

Yet Red sang as he drove. His voice 
lacked the sweet rhythm of the motor 
but it was exultant and reckless as no 
motor could ever be. His face was 
askew with an ingrown grin and his 
blue eyes danced to the ribald words 
rather than to the music. 

Rarely had Red known what the road 
held for him. Never had he cared. He 
was a quartz miner, a hard rock man. 
He called himself a stiff. And because 


his skill was great and grass was always 
greener on the other side of the range, 
Red was known to his kind as a ten 
day stiff. 

“This glory hole’s deep enough,” and 
Red would be on his way, Leadville to 
Grass Valley, the Coeur d’ Alene to 
Bisbee. 

Now, as he sang, the Mother Lode 
canyon forked and Red found himself 
at the Lucky Look Gold Mine. The 
sheave wheel was spinning and miners 
streamed from the shaft collar. A thick, 
solid man stood beneath a sign, “Rus¬ 
tling 4 p. m. Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays.” Red parked his car. 

“It’s Monday,” he said. 

Dan Connors, foreman of the Lucky 
Look, did not glance at Red. The chal¬ 
lenge in words and voice had told all 
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Dan needed to know, and Dan’s eyes 
were suddenly busy with odd corners 
of the West that only the reckless may 
see. 

“When you were last in the Horse¬ 
shoe,” Dan began softly, and then re¬ 
membered he had not seen Colorado 
for twenty years. He whirled on Red, 
scowling, voice harsh. 

“We’re drivin’ a raise. Slabby ground. 
A dozen phoneys found it too tough. 
What’s your name?” 

“Red McKee.” 

Dan Connors grunted. Red knew he 
had heard it often. 

“Day shift,” Dan growled. “And rub 
lard on your feet.” 

“Rovin’s in your own eyes,” Red re¬ 
torted. “What’s living if you can’t go 
where you wish?” 

“I’m no bum!” Dan roared. “I can 
always eat. I got two suits o’ clothes. 
The banker calls me ‘Mister’.” 

“Quit belly-achin’,” Red said. “You 
tied the cookstove to your own neck. 
And maybe a cradle, too.” 

He swaggered to the bunkhouse, and 
he felt that he could swagger. A fore¬ 
man had admitted need of a hard rock 
man, and had been told a stiff is still 
his own boss. 

Miners stared curiously when Red 
entered. 

“Home guards and phoneys,” he mut¬ 
tered, and strode to a large calendar. 

Red had done this many times, but 
never with such zest. His pencil scored 
a big cross on the four and then, with 
impudent, shaded lines, another on the 
fourteen. 

Muckers stared enviously, for here 
was a man who balanced destiny on 
wanton shoulders. But down the hall 
came a miner who laughed. 

“Scratchin’ yer mark in the sand,” he 
jeered. 

Red whirled angrily, but only to grin. 
His trail had crossed Biff Tomey’s many 
times. 

“Don’t see your cross on the calen¬ 
dar,” Red retorted. 

“Got a contract,” Biff said. “Good one 
cornin’ up. I’ll go partners on with you. 
Ten a day apiece.” 

Red McKee hesitated. Like all stiffs, 
he loved a highball job, with wages set 


by his own skill and energy. But there 
was the defiance of Dan Connors to think 
about. 

“Naw,” Red said. “The cross stands. 
Go find me a drink, Biff, while I put 
my car in the shade.” 

Red drove to an open garage. As he 
turned in, another car backed out and 
crashed a fender. Rage pitched Red to 
the ground. 

A girl jumped from the other car. 
Black hair and sooty lashes, rosy cheeks 
against white skin, slender waist and 
sloping hips—the curses jammed in Red 
McKee’s throat. 

“My foot slipped off the clutch!” she 
pleaded. 

Red glanced down. 

“Such a little foot!” and he won¬ 
dered who had spoken. 

“Your car is so grand!” the girl rushed 
on. “I’ll pay for having it fixed.” 

“It’ll never be fixed,” Red said. “I’ll 
brag about it in a dozen glory holes.” 

The sooted lashes lifted, the full light 
of gray eyes was turned on Red McKee, 
and when Mary Connors looked, things 
happened quickly to a man. 

“Your foot might slip again,” Red 
said as he opened the door of his car 
for her. 

Mary Connors laughed to cover swift 
confusion. Women were instantly aware 
of Red McKee, of the crinkle in his 
hair and the sparkle in his eyes. The 
impudent set of his shoulders attested 
reckless audacity. 

“I was going to get my mother,” she 
said. 

Red glanced at his gasoline gauge, 
but he touched Mary’s elbow and helped 
her in. Out of gas, out of luck, and Red 
always rode his luck. 

He had enough gas. Almost before 
Red was aware of it he was back before 
a cottage near the mine. Dan Connors, 
foreman of the Lucky Look, sat on the 
vine screened porch. Red grinned, and 
helped Mary and her mother to the 
ground. 

“You like the car so well you’ll have 
to drive it,” he said. “Tonight.” 

“I’m sorry,” Mary answered. “I prom¬ 
ised—” 

“Then tomorrow night,” and Red was 
gone. 
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4g$g} MARY and her mother went 

Wjk up the steps. 

jjXjK “Don’t I keep a car for 
you?” Dan Connors stormed. 
“What you ridin’ around with a bird 
like that for?” 

Mary explained about the crumpled 
fender. 

“I felt so ashamed,” she said. 

“You’ll feel more so if you have any¬ 
thing to do with him,” Dan snorted. 

“You know him?” Mary asked eagerly. 

Dan scowled when he saw the light 
in her eyes. 

“One o’ them hell-raisin’ stiffs. Here 
today and gone tomorrow. Breakin’ rock, 
breakin’ heads, breakin’ the hearts o’ 
decent women—stay away from him.” 

"And Jim Baird being a mucker, 
which he hates, so he can get the ranch 
paid for and marry you,” Mrs. Connors 
added. 

Mary smiled. As in her mother, the 
Lorelei strain ran deep, that desire to 
change not only the pattern but the 
very warp and woof of a man’s life. 
Mrs. Connors had done it to Dan, and 
now Dan blundered on. 

“This McKee put two crosses on the 
calendar.” 

Only her mother saw Mary’s eyes 
glow to that challenge. 

“Don’t get silly notions,” Mrs. Con¬ 
nors warned. 

“And a stiff’s a stiff till he’s patted 
in the face with a spade!” Dan roared. 
“Bums, rovers, drinkin’, fightin’, gam¬ 
blin’, high gradin’—leave ’em be!” 

Mary was suddenly demure. “A ten 
day stiff! Like you were before mother 
saw you, dad.” 

But that night she snuggled closely 
to Jim Baird when they drove to a 
movie. He seemed so solid and so safe. 

“Do we have to wait until the ranch 
is paid for?” Mary asked. 

“No,” Jim said slowly. “It’s only I 
want things right for you—and sure.” 

She squeezed his arm with sudden 
fervor. 

“I do love you!” she whispered fierce¬ 
ly. “Don’t forget that. Ever!” 

“Course not, honey. You worried 
about something?” 

“Not worried. But even when women 
are sure—” She was silent a moment. 


“Sometimes all of us act like silly fools.” 

And Mary Connors was ready when 
Red McKee arrived in his big new car 
the next night. 

Mary drove. Red had promised that, 
and he found he could look at her all 
the time. He discovered that the black 
hair was silky fine and alive. Long 
lashes swept up to her brows or stroked 
her cheeks. The white skin of her throat 
pledged rushing color. And when the 
gray eyes turned his way Red felt the 
shock of an entrancement that had 
never come to him before. 

“You’re about ten levels above any—” 
he burst forth, and as suddenly clamped 
his lips. The only women his life permit¬ 
ted were of the dance halls. Many had 
caught Red’s eye for the moment; none 
had ever held him a day. 

“Ten levels above what?” Mary asked. 

“Them girls in the movies,” Red an¬ 
swered lamely. “Like to go to a show?” 

“I’d rather drive, and I must be back 
early.” 

Red smiled. It would be dark in a 
movie, and he wanted only to look at 
Mary Connors and wait for the tingling 
shock of her glance. 

This strange effect of her eyes per¬ 
plexed him. Always Red had been alone 
against the world. Swelling ground and 
deadly gas, looters in gambling and dance 
halls, mountain snow and desert sand, 
these rub the soul’s skin tough. Hard¬ 
ness was the armor of Red and his kind. 
He had traveled only violent roads, 
never asking favor from a boss or quar¬ 
ter from a foe. 

Yet Red McKee felt the soft influ¬ 
ence of Mary Connors when he was a 
thousand feet beneath her the next day. 
He told himself that the world was full of 
women for the taking and the leaving, 
but here was something he might be 
loath to leave. That night he drove to a 
schoolhouse where Mary had said she 
would be dancing. 

Red saw her through a window, in Jim 
Baird’s arms. Music did something to 
Mary. Red felt his heart pounding. 

Then he saw her lift her face to Jim’s. 
He saw her hand tighten on his arm. 
The white skin of her throat flushed as it 
had promised. Dark lashes fell and her 
head dropped to his chest. 
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"And him a mucker!” Red snarled. 

The thought thrust him into the hall, 
and before the music started again he 
faced Mary. 

When they danced together her gray 
eyes lifted to his, but with a hint of 
laughter. Her throat remained white 
and her hand lay lightly on his arm. 

“Ten days here, ten there—you dance 
in many places,” she bantered. 

“I kept rovin’ because I been lookin’ 
for you,” Red said. 

Mary laughed gaily. “Breaking rock, 
breaking hearts—more mines for a stiff 
than ports for a sailor.” 

The arm about her tensed. 

“I never looked twice at a woman be¬ 
fore,” he said harshly. “But you’ve got 
eyes like short fuses. You’ve started 
something.” 

“It was my foot, not my eyes, that 
slipped off the clutch,” Mary insisted 
demurely. 

“You know what I mean. You know 
you only got to look at a bird and he’s 
rum-dumb. You can’t laugh me off.” 

Mary stood still. 

“I’m not a dance hall girl,” she said 
in a low voice. “You can’t take a ten 
day chunk out of my life.” 

She started to walk away. Red seized 
her arm. 

“Anybody asked you for ten days?” 
he demanded. “How you know anything 
less’n life will suit me? What’s to stop 
me staying at the Lucky Look and get¬ 
ting your dad’s job?” 

Her eyes were still bright with scorn 
and suddenly Red knew that those ques¬ 
tions should have been statements. For 
the first time in his hard, heedless life 
he found himself pleading. 

“I don’t mean to get rough. Aw, come 
on and dance.” 

RED drove away as soon as 
he came off shift the next day 
and after supper he went to 
Dan Connors’ cottage. Dan, 
his wife, Mary and Jim Baird watched 
him swagger up the path. 

Red gave Mary a box of candy, larg¬ 
est and best he could find in a town 
down the valley. He presented it awk¬ 
wardly, almost rudely, for he saw a de¬ 
risive glint in Dan’s eyes. 


“Pounds of it!” Mary cried as she 
opened the box and passed it. Dan took 
a piece suspiciously. 

“Stiff’s liable to drop a fuse cap 
among ’em,” he growled. “You buy 
candy at every glory hole, Red?” 

“I never bought any before,” Red 
answered harshly. 

“Mostly liquor and silk stockings a 
stiff gets stung for. Half the gold mined 
goes to dance halls.” 

“But Red’s car is grand!” Mary pro¬ 
tested. 

“Bet a gambler paid for it!” Dan 
snorted. 

“Took two of ’em to find enough,” Red 
agreed gloatingly. “And after the first 
one had whittled a big stake down to 
twenty dollars. I took a drink, walked 
around my chair and began to pull 
ground. Got the auto dealer out o’ bed 
at midnight. He was till morning count¬ 
in’ them silver half dollars.” 

Dan chuckled. 

“Biff Torney says you didn’t do so 
well down at Jackson,” he suggested. 

Red was trapped and did not know it. 

“Couple o’ gamblers got my stake, all 
right,” he admitted readily. “But I 
caught ’em cheatin’. You could ’a’ made 
a hundred an hour panning the broken 
glass for four bit pieces.” 

It was stuff of the hard rock saga, the 
roving, the fighting, the amazing reck¬ 
lessness that is life itself to a stiff. 

“Then the police came,” Dan 
prompted. 

“Wasn’t so bad. Jail keeper was an 
old hard rock man.” 

After Red and Jim Baird had gone, 
Dan confronted Mary. 

“See!” he roared. “I told you what a 
ten day stiff is like. Leave ’em be!” 

But when Red McKee drove up early 
the next evening, Mary waited at the 
gate. She slipped behind the wheel. 

“You knew I was coming,” Red 
grinned. 

Mary smiled and busied herself with 
the gears. 

“Can we go down to the big high¬ 
way?” she asked. 

They returned at dusk. Baird was 
coming out the gate. 

“Oh, Jim!” the girl cried. “I’m so 
sorry!” 
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But excitement burst through her con¬ 
trition. 

“It was flying! Seventy-eight! Like 
forty in our car. Red dared me to keep 
the throttle open. I almost did.” 

The thrill of it still held her. Jim 
did not speak. He was looking at Red 
with new appraisal. Red saw. 

“Next time you’ll do eight-five,” he 
laughed. 

Exultant, he drove away, and that 
sense of triumph held through the fol¬ 
lowing day. But at night he found Dan 
alone. 

“She’s gone down in the valley with 
Jim,” the foreman said. “About how 
they’ll fix up his ranch when they move 
in.” 

Red experienced a strange, sick sen¬ 
sation. It was not his voice that asked, 
“You mean they’re goin’ to get mar¬ 
ried?” 

“Sure,” Dan grinned. 

“An apple knocker for Mary Connors!” 

“It’s always ‘maybe’ findin’ gold, but 
you can count the trees on a fruit 
ranch.” 

“And you a stiff!” Red snarled. 

“She’s ten times better off married to a 
rancher,” Dan retorted hotly. 

“A girl with them eyes! Ain’t you 
ever seen her walk? Ain’t you ever 
heard her laugh? It’s a man she wants.” 

“She’s got one.” 

“You never saw a hay shaker that 
was,” Red sneered. “How you know this 
Baird—?” 

He broke off, his eyes savagely alight. 
Dan spoke, but the miner did not hear. 
Red walked swiftly away, and in the 
morning he sought the shift boss as the 
men waited for the skip. 

“That’s a tough raise,” Red growled. 
“The pilgrim helpin’ me’s no good.” 

He looked around, and his eyes found 
Jim Baird’s. 

“Give me that big mucker,” Red said. 

“That raise is too risky for a green 
man,” the shift boss objected. 

Jim heard, and Red still stared hotly. 

“You mean he’s yellow?” Red asked. 

“What you gettin at, McKee?” Jim 
demanded. 

“I don’t want nobody hurt,” the 
shift boss insisted. 

Red and Jim did not hear. Their eyes 


were close now. Red’s glinting contempt, 
Jim’s steady and defiant. 

“Lead me to it,” Jim said harshly. 

THEY went down in the skip 
together, got off at the 1200 
level. Neither spoke. Red got 
120 sticks of dynamite and 
three dozen fuses from the powder mon¬ 
key. They walked on in the main drift 
for half a mile, sharing the lethal burden. 

When they reached the raise and 
started to climb, Jim found himself in 
a chimney being cut through solid rock 
to the 1000 level. Until then he had 
worked only in a drift, where a man 
could walk in or out and steel rails 
gave a sense of connection with the sur¬ 
face. Here he was in a manway, half of 
the four and a half by nine foot bore, 
in a small space further contracted by 
heavy timbering, by water and air lines 
and timber slide. 

Jim was big, and his heavy rubber 
coat bulked larger. He squeezed up on 
crude ladders slanting from side to side 
in ten foot flights, up 180 feet, fifteen 
stories of an office building; up into an 
eternal black midnight that mocked the 
feeble glow of his carbide lamp; up in the 
damp chill of dripping water—and al¬ 
ways with mind and shoulders weighted 
by sixty sticks of dynamite. 

Jim Baird climbed in this ventless flue 
that ended in the dead solitude of the 
earth’s core—a quarter of a mile down, a 
half mile back into the heart of a moun¬ 
tain, now up to utter isolation and 
defenselessness. 

“Cozy hole,” Red jeered when they 
reached the top. 

Jim’s light glinted on wet jagged rocks 
close to his head, on rough sides and a 
slanting platform of heavy timbers and 
planks. Under the planks the chute 
dropped 180 feet. Under the short logs 
were the interminable ladders and slow 
descent. Even a voice could not get out 
of that closed chimney. The two might 
be standing on a star, for all their con¬ 
nection with the world. 

And hate was packed in that remote 
and constricted space. Each man knew 
it. Red’s eyes had a sardonic gleam, but 
Jim’s were unwavering. 

“Now what?” Jim asked. 
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"Count the trees and figure how 
many peaches you’ll pick next year,” 
Red retorted. 

“Tell me,” Jim said evenly. “That is, if 
we came up here to dig.” 

Red caught the challenge of that. They 
stood close together on the bulkhead 
beside the big pneumatic drill. The little 
flame in each man’s hard boiled safety 
hat lighted the other’s face. Red McKee 
had spent a lifetime in such tiny borings 
in the backbone of the earth, but Jim 
Baird, his skin a-tingle to the crushing 
forces about him, stared as steadily. 

“We came to dig!” Red snarled. “First 
of all, I’m drivin’ this raise. Get that?” 

“All right,” Jim said. “What do I 
do?” 

“There’s plenty. It’s no ‘round’s a 
shift’ here. We blast when we’re ready. 
Blast, timber, drill, blast! I’m showin’ 
this farmerfide outfit how to drive a 
raise. I’m showin’ you, if you stick it 
out.” 

The chinks of that chimney top were 
crammed with the savage clangor of 
Red’s machine while he drilled the last 
three holes. Jim sorted dozens of lengths 
of steel, sent the dulled ones down the 
timber slide in a bucket. 

As when a ship goes into action, they 
cleared the decks, took down the heavy 
machine and lowered it to a safe place 
in the manway. Red worked swiftly, 
with fierce concentration. 

“Pass up the powder,” he barked. 

For more than an hour, and with great 
care and skill, he poked sticks of dyna¬ 
mite into twenty-four five-foot holes and 
adjusted fuses. If water dripped from a 
hole he used two of the black ropes as 
insurance against an unexploded charge. 

“Don’t want a hole to pop off in your 
face,” he said with mock cheerfulness. 

Jim removed the planks over the fif¬ 
teen story drop. Red rolled back two 
heavy logs of the bulkhead for an exit. 

“Ever spit a fuse?” he asked. 

“No,” Jim said. 

“You’re goin’ to now. Take that end.” 

Lamps in hand, the two stood beside 
the black hole of the chute. Fuses hung 
from wet rocks in which dynamite wait¬ 
ed. Each man had only room for his 
feet. 

“Then what?” Jim asked. 


“We get out. And #e got no time to 
look at scenery.” 

They touched flame to the split ends 
of the fuses. Tendrils of smoke curled 
up to form a solid mass against the 
top. 

“Make sure each one spits,” Red 
snarled. 

Smoke choked them as they crouched 
lower. Three dozen black ropes carried 
fire to 120 sticks of powder. 

“Out!” Red shouted. 

They dropped through. Red replaced 
the heavy timbers to protect the man¬ 
way from an avalanche of blasted rock. 
Jim was thumping down ladders. At the 
first station Red opened the valve of the 
airline to clean out the gas of burned 
dynamite, and its screech shrilled after 
them. 

“Keep goin’!” Red roared. “Gettin’ 
hot up there.” 

Jim’s big body in flapping rubber coat 
found the passage tight. The manway 
was black beneath him. The ten foot 
ladders slipped past in endless succes¬ 
sion. It was down, down, interminably 
and desperately down. 

They reached the drift at last. Jim 
ran a few yards. Red stepped to one side 
and waited. The first blast came. He 
pressed his body close and counted, up 
to twenty-four. 

“We’ll get timber while the gas cleans 
out,” Red said. “Unless you’ve had 
enough.” 

“We’ll get the timber,” Jim answered 
harshly. “Only we didn’t do so much. 
No rock came down.” 

Red laughed. “That’ll be a nice little 
job for you. This quartzite is slabby. 
Piece jammed in the chute last round. 
When the shifter can give us trammers, 
it’ll be up to you to loosen it—if you’re 
still in this glory hole.” 

THEY got the timber. Red, 
driven by Jim’s refusal to run, 
took him back before the gas 
had cleared. It made their 
heads ache as they climbed the narrow 
flue. 

And Jim continued to stick in the days 
that followed. Blast, timber, drill, blast 
—breaking rock, adding to the frame¬ 
work of their ever rising structure, toil- 
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mg desperately, hating, defying—they 
drove the raise. 

Hate and contempt and defiance 
crammed that jagged black niche in the 
heart of the earth, and yet Red McKee 
remained first of all the stiff. Risk and 
effort and accomplishment below ground 
were as much a part of his life as reck¬ 
less audacity in the free world above. 
He had proclaimed that he would work 
only ten days, but his stiff’s pride de¬ 
manded that he show results. 

And Red showed them. He might 
taunt Jim Baird. “Had enough, farm¬ 
er?” came each night when they quit, 
“Goin’ back?” after each blast. But 
Red knew all the mine talked of his 
progress. It even reached Dan Con¬ 
nors’ porch. 

“I hear Jim’s getting to be a real 
hard rock man,” the foreman said one 
night. 

“In five days?” Red sneered. 

“Shifter says a man who sticks with 
you ain’t a phoney.” 

“No mucker drives a raise,” Red 
growled. “What’s he do that any pilgrim 
couldn’t?” 

“I’m goin’ to give Jim a chance as a 
miner,” Dan chuckled. “More money for 
the ranch.” 

Red jumped to his feet. 

“Let’s get out o’ this!” he exclaimed 
savagely to Mary. “Air’s too fresh 
around here.” 

Savage though he was, a pleading note 
had crept into his voice that halted the 
“No” already formed on Mary’s lips. 
She walked with him to the car and 
they drove away. 

“You goin’ to marry that apple knock¬ 
er?” Red demanded. 

“I’ve told him I will,” she answered. 

“You can’t do that!” he snarled. “You 
got to give me a chance. I said you 
couldn’t laugh me off.” 

“I’m not trying to laugh you off,” the 
girl said gently. 

“Listen, Mary! I’ll quit rovin’. Get a 
contract and make a big stake. You’re 
not the kind to get mucked down in a 
ranch. Sometimes they grow too much 
fruit. They never yet got enough gold.” 

“How about a year from now?” she 
asked. “It’s always been ten days with 
you.” 


“I’ll stick. I’ll show you what livin’s 
like.” 

“Your kind. Risks and excitement, al¬ 
ways uncertainty—and fear. Living for 
you. but how about me?” 

And past that, Red could not go. He 
was baffled and bitter the next morning 
as he and Jim walked to the raise. Dan¬ 
ger had not driven Jim to the surface. 
Red even sensed elation in the other 
man, and Jim’s words confirmed that. 

“You may think you’re driving, but 
this chute’s to be cleaned out,” Jim said 
when they reached it. 

“That’s my business,” Red retorted 
harshly. “Mine and the shifter’s. Don’t 
let what Dan said go to your head. 
You’re a long way from being a stiff 


yet. 

“Three rounds, and all that muck 
stuck up there. You don’t even know 
where it is.” 

“We’ll find it,” Red snarled. 

Each with a sack of dynamite, they 
climbed in silence, and in a new, acute 
tension. 

The narrow shaft was choked with it, 
and that feeling grew as Red loaded the 
holes and prepared the fuses. 

Jim lifted the lagging from the chute 
and they took their precarious places, 
lamps in hand. 

“So you’re a real hard rock man now, 
eh?” Red taunted. “What’d you do if 
I ran off with your girl?” 

Jim’s glance shifted to the black pit 
beneath Red. 

“I know Mary,” he said quietly. 

“We’ll see if you do,” Red laughed. 
“Get busy.” 

They touched flame to fuses. Bitter 
smoke curled. Soon the lamps were back 
in their hats and they started down. 

Flight after flight, always with thought 
of fifty pounds of dynamite and the sure 
crawling fire, Jim slid down. 

But he stopped. A tremendous roar 
filled that narrow flue. It was as if all 
the blasting in the mine were being 
done in the raise. The timbering shook. 
Cannon bellowed. A thousand express 
trains rushed through. 

And the noise came, not from above, 
but from below. 

It ceased more suddenly than it had 
begun. Red laughed. 
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“Your chute’s cleaned out,” he said. 
“But those fuses didn’t quit burnin’.” 

They scrambled desperately down, six 
more flights, thinking only of the black 
ropes hissing in the darkness above. Then 
Jim’s feet found space. There were no 
more ladders. 

Red McKee came quickly down be¬ 
side him. He took a nail from a pocket, 
dropped it. It tinkled on rock. 

“Can you take it, feller?” Red asked 
quietly. 

Red knew. The muck in the chute had 
slipped and then broken through worn 
lagging into the manway. Below them 
slabs of rock and timbers had wedged 
solidly across the raise. The two men 
were sealed in the chimney, buried in the 
solid core of the earth. 

And up above them the crawling fire 
reached the powder. In a steady, thun¬ 
dering salvo a howitzer they themselves 
had loaded hurled rock into the chute. 
Air blasted down the manway. Twenty 
cars of shattered quartzite crashed on 
the lagging beside them. 

At any instant this fresh downpour 
of rock might loosen the muck jam be¬ 
neath and carry everything, timbering, 
themselves, a hundred feet to the bottom 
of the raise. 

SILENCE came at last. They 
stood together on a short 
plank, the last station above 
the pit. 

“Mary Connors will have to start 
all over again,” Red said in a flat 
voice. 

“What?” Jim snarled. 

“Won’t take her long. Short fuses 
in them eyes.” 

Jim glared, but his voice was calm. 

“You mean we’re trapped?” 

“Eighty car loads o’ muck between us 
and the bottom.” 

“We can stick here.” 

Red laughed. “When we burned a 
hundred ’n’ twenty sticks o’ powder up 
there? How’ll the gas get out?” 

Already gas had reached them with its 
lethal promise. 

“Air’ll drive it past us,” Jim said. 

“Don’t hear it up there, do you?” 
Red jeered. “Line’s broke below.” 

“Then we’re—?” 


Red laughed harshly. “My number 
was on one o’ them sticks o’ powder. 
And I never saw it.” 

Jim Baird started, then shoved his 
face closer. 

“You think you’re a tough bird, Mc¬ 
Kee!” he burst out savagely. “You’re 
only yellow—taking the soft way out.” 

“Yeah, it’s soft,” Red agreed de¬ 
risively. “We just stay here and watch 
the lights get dim.” 

“It ain’t only us that stays. You 
dragged Mary along to stand the grief. 
Your kind always does.” 

Jim stooped and lowered his lamp 
to push back the blackness beneath. Gas 
touched his lungs and he coughed. He 
stretched out a foot and pushed against 
the timber slide. 

“You got no chance, feller.” Red said. 

“Chance!” Jim snarled. “You think 
you live hard, but you die easy. She’s 
waiting, and you take it like a rat.” 

Jim leaned across the manway to hold 
his light behind the timber slide. Gas 
strangled him. 

“She’s waiting,” he whispered. “I’m 
going.” 

“A ground squirrel couldn’t get 
through that muck.” 

“There’s a way down behind the tim¬ 
ber slide.” 

“It’s squeezed sure!” Red protested. 

“I’ll take that chance,” Jim answered. 

“But muck above and below—you’ll 
be hamburger when she sees you.” 

"She’ll know I tried.” 

Red McKee did not answer. He was 
scarcely aware that Jim had slipped 
behind the broad planks of the timber 
slide, for suddenly Red understood what 
Mary had said the night before. He had 
thrust his hard, reckless life between 
her and the peace and security she 
sought. In that moment Red knew that 
no matter what else he might have given 
Mary, he would always have given her 
grief. 

“Hi, Baird!” he called. “Wait till I 
have a look.” 

Red started down behind the slide, 
slipping, clawing, lowering himself with 
knees and elbows, squeezing through 
the narrow space. Gas was in his lungs 
now. His head was swimming. 

“How about it?” he asked when he 
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saw Jim’s light flicker beneath his feet. 

“Slide’s squeezed in,” Jim answered. 
“But I can work through—to the muck.” 

“Don’t do that!” Red shouted. “When 
they loosen that muck from below you’ll 
be ground to bits.” 

“She’ll know—didn’t quit,” Jim whis¬ 
pered. 

Though penned in that narrow space, 
Red fought fiercely to grasp the coat 
tails dragging above Jim’s head. His 
efforts loosened a broad plank of the 
slide. He could bend down. 

“You’re not going!” Red said fiercely 
as he tugged at the coat. “Don’t want 
her—see you—mincemeat.” 

Jim was barely conscious now. Red 
held him. 

“Can’t hang on—this gas,” Red mut¬ 
tered. 

He drew nails from a pocket, found 
a piece of muck and nailed the coat 
tails to the timber slide. 

Jim clawed upward to slip out of 
the heavy rubber coat. Red put a foot 
on his shoulder to hold him down. 

“Take it easy, kid,” Red whispered. 
“She’ll know.” 

It was all Red thought of, to keep Jim 
there above the muck. Red had no 
hope. His head was bursting and he 
knew they could last only a few min¬ 
utes. He swayed dizzily, and when he 
reached out to check himself he touched 
the air line. 

“Maybe pipe’s only split,” he mut¬ 
tered. “Maybe—some pressure. Line old 
—rusty.” 

He stooped and battered with a piece 
of muck at the pipe beside Jim’s head. 
His carbide lamp was barely alight 
in the thickening gas. His head threat¬ 
ened to explode. He felt that he was 
swimming in space. 

“May be she—won’t have—fear,” he 
muttered. 

He kept pounding, fiercely, desperate¬ 
ly, even after his eyes were closed and he 
could no longer hear. 
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It was many hours later when an ex¬ 
hausted rescue crew had cleaned out 
the muck and climbed into the raise 
to find Jim Baird hanging by his coat 
and Red McKee crumpled above him, 
a thin air stream feeding them life. And 
it was still another hour after that, when 
Jim and Red had been laid on the floor 
of the bunkhouse, that Red opened his 
eyes. 

At that moment Mary Connors 
rushed in through the door. Red saw 
her dimly, and his heart fluttered as it 
had when he had first seen her ten days 
before. 

But after one glance Mary ran to 
where Jim Baird lay. 

Red turned his tortured head away. 
He could hear excited voices, and once 
the sobbing relief of Mary’s laugh. 

It killed the terrible ache in his head, 
that laugh. He thought of the long lash¬ 
es and the white throat, of the eyes 
with short fuses in them, and of the 
long roving road that once more 
stretched into the future as into the 
past. 

“She didn’t like the roving,” he 
thought. “The roving and what it does 
to a man. But without the roving I’d 
never ’a’ had her look at me that way 
she has.” 

After a long time Red opened his eyes 
again, but all they could see was a blank 
wall, and a big calendar, and the “four¬ 
teen” blocked out with a heavy cross. 

Red felt that the cross stared back, 
mockingly, and with all the impudence 
he had put into its shading. He scowled 
at it, but at last the old ingrown grin 
spread across his face? Painfully he 
rolled over and got to his feet. 

“Hey, Biff!” he called when he saw 
Torney. “Get me my time. And bring 
my car.” 

“Take it easy, feller,” Biff urged. 

“Easy! I got to get out o’ here. Ain’t 
this the fourteenth? Didn’t I put it 
there—the mark of a ten day stiff?” 
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F OR a moment the majesty of com¬ 
ing day was greater to Barney 
Yoakum than his necessity to re¬ 
main unseen, and he paused openly on 
a jutting crag of the rocky pinnacle to 
gaze at the blazing eastern edge of the 
world, awed by the drama of the birth 
of light. 

Gawd, how he had missed this daily 
miracle of the mountains, down there 
in the lowlands prison—“behind the 
walls” for seven months, in the lowland 


heat, in the beating rains, breathing 
the heavy air, until his instincts for law 
obedience had been blunted and he had 
escaped. And now, three weeks here in 
these Southwestern badlands near his 
own little ranch. 

Eager, watching men were all around 
him, closing in on the badlands. Not 
searching for him. Not knowing that he 
was here. But closing in on him all the 
same, in their attempt to capture a horse, 
the wild palomino stallion, Great Golden, 
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who had ranged for years back and forth 
across a hundred miles with his mares 
and colts, while men spent time and 
money trying to get their ropes on him, 
to make him prisoner in their corrals, to 
own him, to display him, to boast that 
they had captured the smartest and 
mightiest wild stallion in all the South¬ 
west. 

Barney moved on, mounting upward. 
He knew that he had no time to lose if 
he were to gain the sharp summit of 
Needle Rock before the rising sun paint¬ 
ed the lone pinnacle a golden red and, 
perhaps, marked him out to the circling 
eyes. But once up there he should be 
safely hidden until the horse hunt was 
finished, for who would make the difficult 
climb just to view the scenery? 

Then, as his hand felt for a new hold, 
he caught a movement down below. A 
shaking of the bushes. Just where the 
brush and scrub-oak ended at the base 
of the barren pinnacle. Was a man there? 
Had eyes found him? Barney pressed 
close into the shadows of the rusty rock. 

The movement came again, then a 
horse appeared—the hunted palomino 
with his golden body and lighter, almost 
flaxen mane and tail, dodging from a 
gully into a tiny, dense thicket, bellying 
down into it, burying himself from sight. 

Barney glowed, as at sight of an old 
friend. “Hi, boy!” he whispered, and 
laughed. Men supposed that Great Gold¬ 
en had never been touched by human 
hands. That was one reason why Colonel 
Colby Winston had spent money and 
the time of his men trying to capture 
the horse—his arrogancy craved to be 
the first to touch an untouched wild stal¬ 
lion. And it was, in part, the reason other 
men vied with one another. 

But Barney knew better. A year ago 
he had come upon Golden at a water- 
seep all but dead on his feet from a 
shoulder wound that had become fly¬ 
blown, a black and ugly mass. He had 
doctored the horse, put a rope on him, 
and got him on the road to recovery. 
Golden had responded to the kindness, 
but had never fully surrendered. With 
the rope on his neck he was still a wild 
and restless thing. Barney had got to 
thinking a queer thought—that the stal¬ 
lion had the spirit of an eagle, that he 


could not endure in captivity; and in 
the end Barney had put aside his desire 
to own the animal, had removed the 
rope, patted the arching neck in fare¬ 
well, and let the golden body flit away to 
its native wildness. 

Barney’s hand went to his belt, but 
no gun was there. It wouldn’t do any 
good anyhow to fire and scare the horse 
away from the thicket. Golden was sur¬ 
rounded; he could not possibly escape 
through the encircling men. 

Barney resumed his hand and foot 
climbing. He had been to the summit 
years before. A little nest was at the top, 
behind the jagged rim. The sun was 
nearly up when he finally squeezed 
through a narrow slot into the hidden 
space—to find himself being grinned at 
by a man who sat hugging his knees, a 
gun dangling from one hand. 

“Houser!” Barney breathed. “You!” 


CHRIS HOUSER chuckled, 

' easy, confident. 

“Saw you coming, Yoakum. 
Five hunnerd bucks crawling 
right into my mitt.” 

“So that’s what they are offering for 
me, is it?” 

“That’s what. And I’m sure as hell 
going to collect it.” 

“That’s you all over, Houser,” Barney 
declared. “You killed Old Man Spence. 
You swore it on to me. You and your 
noble boss, the honorable Colonel Colby 
Winston. It would be a neat finish to sell 
me back to the walls for the reward.” 

“I killed old Spence?” the bony-faced 
man jeered. “The jury said you killed 
him.” 

“They didn’t say it very loud, Houser. 
If they had really thought I was guilty 
they would have given me the rope. 
They see-sawed it down to four years. 
And if Winston hadn’t lied on the stand 
they would have cleared me.” 

“You just think so. An’ anyhow, me 
buckaroo, you’re going back to serve 
the rest of your time.” 

“Maybe not, Houser,” Barney coun¬ 
tered. “They tried me as soon as I was 
arrested. They put the speed on. I didn’t 
have time to think. But I’ve had time, 
down there. I’ve looked around, since 
I’ve been up here on French leave.” 
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“Looked around?” Houser’s close-set 
eyes narrowed. “What d’y mean?” 

Barney laughed. If only he could 
bait Winston’s foreman into spilling 
beans! 

“What could I mean, Houser?” 

“Not a damn thing, Yoakum,” the 
man growled from heavy lips stiff with 
the scab of perpetual sunburn. He 
straightened to his stringy six feet and 
pointed his six-gun to the sky. “Three 
shots is the signal the horse is found—” 

“The horse!” Barney exclaimed. “You 
know where Golden is?” 

“Think I’m blind? I saw him hide 
himself like a slick wild steer, down there 
in that patch o’ catclaw.” 

“You’ll never get your ten-pound, 
bullying fists on him if I can help it, 
Houser!” Barney spat. 

“You can’t help it.” Houser’s thick 
finger squeezed the trigger three times. 
“That’ll bring the boys,” he said. “Now 
four shots for you, in two pairs.” 

“Got it all rigged up, have you, 
Houser?” 

“Well, knowing you was at large and 
that you been getting fed by that man 
you’ve got hired to hold your ranch 
down, some of us thought we might scare 
up a rabbit out of the bresh today.” 

Houser watchfully opened the cylin¬ 
der of his six-gun, worked out the three 
empty cartridges, and inserted fresh 
ones. “Now,” he said, and lifted the gun. 

“Just a minute. Mister, before you fire 
that signal,” Barney said hurriedly. 
“How about that other gun?” 

Houser’s arm and jaw dropped. “What 
other gun?” 

THOUGHT that would stop 
you, Houser,” Barney said 
m curtly. “Let’s put our cards 

down in sight. Then we can 
figure out the ace—the one in the hole. 
Old Man Spence sold a little bunch of 
yearlings to Winston, that day, for cash. 
You knew I went over to Spence’s place 
every once in a while to see how he was 
getting along. You probably saw me rid¬ 
ing toward his house that evening. You 
and your boss were hazing the yearlings 
on to Winston land. 

“I don’t know just how you worked 
it to get to the house. Maybe a steer 


got away and you rode back for it. It 
was just short of dark. You dodged 
into Spence’s house, shot him, grabbed 
the money, and hurried back to Winston. 
I got to Spence before he’d quit bleed¬ 
ing. 

“I notified the sheriff. At the trial 
you swore you saw me riding up to the 
house. Winston took his cue from that 
and swore he saw me running away from 
the house. He knew damn well it was 
too dark for him to be sure it was me. 
But I was just a little two-by-four ranch¬ 
man, so what the diff? As a matter of 
fact, it was you he saw running away, 
back to where you had left your horse.” 

“You’re crazy!” Houser said thickly. 

“You shot Spence with a .38,” Barney 
pushed on. “Not that gun in your hand, 
which is a .45. You used a .38 because 
this whole country knew my gun was 
that size. Somewhere between the shoot¬ 
ing and when you got back to Winston 
you got shut of the guilty .38, and the 
money, or Winston might have noticed 
them. You got rid of that gun in a space 
of three or four acres of brush and 
rocks. I’ve gone over two-thirds of that 
ground on my hands and knees, combing 
every brush clump, turning over every 
rock. If this horse-hunt hadn’t started 
up I’d had a few more days. I would 
have found that .38, Houser, and it would 
have been traced to you.” 

“You’re crazy as a loco heifer,” Houser 
snarled, fury pulsing in his neck. 

“Prove it,” Barney defied. “Go ahead 
and fire your signal shots that I am 
found, if you dare. Bring your men and 
let me tell them the story of the missing 
.38, if you can face it.” 

Houser’s sun-scabbed lips stretched 
away from his long teeth in wolfish 
wrath. Then with a defiant tweak of 
his whole body he fired the gun into the 
sky—fired twice, and twice again. 

“Now git to crawlin’ down the rock!” 
he ordered. “So they can grab you.” 

UNDER Houser’s threatening 
gun Barney pushed through 
the jagged slot in the little rim, 
started the hand and foot 
climb downward, puzzled in every 
thought. Had he been wrong about the 
hidden .38? Was Houser willing to face 
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the men with Barney spilling his sus¬ 
picions? 

Barney looked up. Houser’s boot- 
soles were a dozen feet above him. The 
stringy, round-shouldered foreman had 
replaced the six-gun in its holster, be¬ 
cause he needed both hands to make the 
descent. Barney dislodged a loose stone 
and it went clattering down toward 
where Great Golden crouched in the 
thicket. 

“Watch y’r knittin’!” Houser rasped. 
“You’ll scare that stud out. He thinks 
he’s hid and won’t move, and he’s hid 
to anybody cornin’ up from below. He’s 
my meat.” 

“Not if I can scare him off, he isn’t,” 
Barney retorted. “I’d rather see him 
dead than a prisoner of you and your 
tin-voiced boss.” 

Houser did not reply. Barney looked 
up again, and froze. Houser had lifted 
up a boulder as big as his head. He 
hurled it straight at Barney with both 
hands. 

Barney was holding with his finger 
tips, his boot toes on a tiny shelf. He 
tried to dodge, felt the boulder strike. 
His face was bumped violently against 
the pinnacle wall. He hung on dizzily as 
he vaguely heard the boulder strike and 
shatter far below. Instinctively one hand 
let go and felt his head. His hat was 
gone, and at his cowlick spot a raw knot 
was rising. His nose was dripping blood. 
An inch or two closer, he realized, and 
the boulder would have sent him plung¬ 
ing to his finish. A blow struck his left 
hand—Houser kicking it with his heavy 
boot. 

Barney wiggled out of reach. A wider 
ledge was six feet below him. He twisted 
sidewise, squatted and dropped. Then 
went jogging off, monkey-like, to one 
side. Dropped a little lower. He could 
hear Houser grunting, and looked up. A 
piece of rotten rock the size of a baseball 
broke off in the man’s fist. Houser hurled 
it at Barney, and missed. 

“Fine shot!” Barney jeered. "So you 
sure enough don’t want me to tell the 
story of the missing .38, do you? And 
you don’t want to put a tell-tale bullet 
hole in my carcass. But if you can knock 
me off you can say I fell.” 

“Hell,” Houser snorted, “they ain’t 


no .38 nor any other gun hid down 
there.” 

A sixth sense told Barney the man 
was telling the truth. 

“Ho you got it yourself, huh?” Barney 
said. “Socked it away where it won’t be 
found. Why you trying to chunk me 
off the roost for, then?” 

“You’re worth five hunnerd bucks, 
dead er alive, I reckon, and I ain’t goin’ 
to let you scare that thousand dollar 
stud.” 

“Why just a thousand?” Barney want¬ 
ed to know. “He’s worth ten thousand.” 

“Because Colonel Winston is offerin’ 
a thousand bucks to anybody that leads 
the stud to him. Me, or any of the 
hands, or anybody else.” 

“Fifteen hundred for me and the 
horse,” said Barney. “You’d swaller your 
soul to get that, Houser.” 

“It’s more’n I make in a year,” Houser 
smirked. 

Barney knew then that Houser would 
shoot him if he had to, to get that money. 
He kept working steadily downward. 
Houser kept after him, with the un¬ 
gainly spryness of a bear. He hurled 
two more fist-size rocks. As the climbers 
neared the bottom Houser grew desper¬ 
ate. Barney edged first to one side, then 
the other, to keep from being directly 
in the path of boulders that Houser 
might roll. Then, without warning, he 
found himself at the end of a narrow 
ledge and could go no farther ahead, 
nor up, while below his heels was a twen¬ 
ty-foot drop to a smooth slope of rock 
that slanted downward clear to the base 
of the pinnacle. 

Houser chortled, sensing the situation 
and swinging swiftly down. “I got you 
now, jailbird!” 

Houser dangled himself from a nar¬ 
row ledge by his finger-ends, his long 
arms letting him far down. He kicked 
at Barney’s bloody face and missed. He 
swung a bit nearer and stamped down 
on Barney’s fingers with his boot-heel. 
Barney’s hand slipped from its hold. 

“Watch out, Houser!” he warned. 
“Two can play at that game.” 

“How?” Houser retorted, and stamped 
at Barney’s other hand. 

Barney caught the descending boot 
and jerked it aside. Then he jerked the 
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leg outward over his head. Houser’s fin¬ 
gers slipped from their hold. His long 
body shot down past Barney in a dart¬ 
ing streak, as the man grunted in sur¬ 
prised terror. . . . 

When Barney had worked his way 
down to the foot of the sloping rock, he 
found Houser doubled against a clump 
of bushes, stunned and blank-eyed and 
gaping for breath. 

“You ought to have been killed, you 
big ape,” Barney murmured. “But you’ll 
come out of it directly.” 

He reached for Houser’s gun, then 
backed off hastily. 

“Let that be,” he told himself. “Fugi¬ 
tive from the pen with a gun is a candi¬ 
date for anybody’s lead.” 

He went plunging down through the 
scrub-brush, to slack up as he ap¬ 
proached Great Golden’s hideout; went 
on cautiously, talking softly. 

“Golden! Long time no see you. It’s 
me, Barney. Listen, old hoss, we’ve got 
to clear out, or we’ll both be jugged.” 

Golden let him get almost within 
arm’s reach, then he could stand it no 
longer and sprang out. 

“Golden!” Barney pleaded, holding out 
his hand. “Listen, boy, they’re too close. 
You’re worth a thousand old round dol¬ 
lars. We’ve got to get away. Let me on 
your back and I’ll get you out. Listen, 
Gold Boy—” 

But Golden, blowing out his breath, 
kept off, exquisitely tempted to let Bar¬ 
ney’s outstretched, gentle fingers touch 
him again after a year, but not quite able 
to keep his hoofs on the ground. 

Then a horse stirred in the brush a 
short distance away—a saddled horse 
tied to a bush, Houser’s, no doubt—and 
at the sound Golden was gone in a flash, 
into the dense scrub-oak. 

Barney ran to the saddled animal, 
flung himself up, and struck out after 
the stallion. 

BARNEY knew of a way by 
which the wild stallion might 
escape the ring of men. It was 
a slot in a cliff wall called 
the Keyhole, which opened into a cavern 
oaten out by water in ancient days. The 
roof had caved in long ago. leaving a 
jumble of slab rock and boulders. A 


bearded old horse-hunter working with 
Mexicans had told him about it two 
years before, when Great Golden had 
given the hunter the dodge through the 
tricky outlet. 

But Golden was not headed toward 
the Keyhole. He had plunged into the 
broken ground and deep brush in the 
middle of the badlands. Barney spurred 
after him. He caught a glimpse of the 
palomino as the horse flashed across a 
glade, two hundred yards away. Barney 
was without chaps or leather jacket. The 
brush tore at his clothing. His face and 
shirt were bloody from his bruised nose. 
As his horse lunged through the growth 
a cat-claw bush left a long scratch across 
one cheek. Then the horse came to the 
bank of a ditch and stopped. Barney 
heard a man call, not far off. 

“Hi, that you, Lathrop? You hear 
Chris Houser’s shots that the stud and 
Barney Yoakum was found?” 

“Yeah,” came a growl in Johnny Lath- 
rop’s voice. Lathrop was Barney’s 
friend. “All right about the horse, but I 
hate it about Barney.” 

“Whatcha aching about that convict 
for?” Barney recognized the voice as that 
of a fellow named Simons, one of the 
Winston hands. “He killed Old Man 
Spence in cold blood, didn’t he?” 

“No!” Lathrop bit off. 

“The hell he didn’t!” Simons scoffed. 
“Well, guy, if you run acrost Yoakum 
don’t lend any helpin’ hand. Hear me? 
That punk is worth five hunnerd simole- 
ons, on the hoof or down. And the horse 
is worth a thousand. So hands off, 
bully.” 

Barney heard them pushing on through 
the brush. Other riders were making 
noisy sounds far down in the broken jun¬ 
gle of rocks and ditches. One of them 
called: “Close in, over there! Tighten up! 
That stallion can slip through like a 
snake.” Simons called from higher up, 
impatiently. 

“Hi, Chris, where you at? Got any¬ 
thing treed?” 

Then Houser’s sudden bawling came 
rolling down the slope. 

“He’s stole my horse! That damn 
killer has got my horse! Watch out for 
Yoakum on a horse!” 

“Where’s the yaller stud, Chris?” 
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“Yoakum drove him off,” Houser 
mouthed. “Yoakum tried to kill me. 
He’ll try to chouse that stud out past 
the men.” 

“Down below!” Simons’ bawled. 
“Yoakum’s on a horse, driving the stud! 
Tighten up—close in!” 

Barney urged his mount along the 
bank. Presently he was able to cross. 
He rode a little farther downward, hop¬ 
ing to see Golden again, reluctant to es¬ 
cape and let the horse be captured. 

He should have got out during the 
night, he told himself, instead of de¬ 
pending on the imaginary safety at the 
top of Needle Rock. Maybe he could 
get away now through the Keyhole. No 
good letting himself be taken by this 
mob. They wouldn’t listen to him ac¬ 
cuse Houser. If Houser had got the .38 
away from the Spence place there 
wouldn’t be any evidence worth a thin 
dime. They’d give him the bum’s rush 
back to the pen so fast it’d take his 
breath. 

Lord, if only he had that thousand 
dollars Winston was offering for Great 
Golden! He could maybe buy him a 
high-power lawyer and get a legal stay 
till Houser could be cornered—somehow 
check the bum’s rush back to the walls, 
down there in the low country, where the 
rains beat, and the heat was sticky, and 
every breath was thick and heavy. . . . 

A SUDDEN booming voice 
down below snapped Barney 
out of his preoccupation. 
“Hey, up there! Somebody 
get to the Keyhole. They’ll slip out that 
way.” 

Instantly, like a croaking echo, Houser 
shouted from above. 

“Keep away from that Keyhole!” 

Then Barney saw the wild stallion. 
Saw the golden body flash around a 
rocky upthrust, heading straight in the 
direction of the Keyhole. Barney spurred 
after him. The hollow-log booming voice 
down below came again. 

“Is anybody getting to that Keyhole?” 

A rider much nearer to Barney, the 
clipped voice of Colonel Winston him¬ 
self, cut through the jungle. 

“Never mind the Keyhole! It’s 
blocked!” 


“Stay away from that Keyhole!” 
Houser howled. “I’ll get there and keep 
him out.” 

Barney caught something curiously 
urgent in Houser’s tone, something like 
panic. Then Winston’s clipped, pene¬ 
trating voice came again, not far away. 

“Close in, men! Close in! The palo¬ 
mino is right here. I saw his yellow 
hide!” 

Then Barney saw Golden, a stone’s 
throw from the Keyhole. The horse was 
planted spraddle-legged behind a screen 
of brush, head up, mane bushed, every 
muscle in him at the utter alert. 

Winston called again in his oddly car¬ 
rying voice. 

“Make haste, men. He can’t get 
through the cave. Push him against the 
wall. We’ll hem him in.” 

“Stay away from that cave!” shouted 
Houser, crashing along in the brush. 

“What’s eating you, Houser?” Johnny 
Lathrop asked, not far off. “You got 
something cached in that cave?” 

“He’ll break a leg in there,” Houser 
rumbled. He’ll kill himself.” Houser 
shouted again. “Go easy, men. Let me 
get to the Keyhole and keep him out. 
He’ll bust a leg on them loose rocks.” 

Barney saw the great golden stallion 
turn and trot, tail up, toward the black 
slot of the Keyhole. 

“Close in!” came Winston’s order. 

The rock wall curved away on either 
side of the slot, like a wide-spread horse¬ 
shoe. Barney could hear riders down 
below beating the brush toward the end 
of the wall. Golden was a prisoner al¬ 
ready, he told himself, with perhaps sev¬ 
enty-five men closing in on a half mile 
circle. Golden nor any other wild stal¬ 
lion could break through that ring. Bar¬ 
ney felt heartsick. Winston, who would 
get Great Golden, had no love for the 
horse. He wished only to own him, con¬ 
trol him, master him and break his spirit. 

Barney saw Golden pause at the slot, 
look back. Saw him throw up his head 
in final defiance, and heard his mighty 
blare of wrath fill the rincon. 

Then Golden wheeled, flung up his tail, 
and went pushing through the slot, which 
was barely wide enough for him to pass. 

Barney jumped his horse forward. In 
a moment he was close enough to hear 
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Golden in the cave, trampling over re¬ 
sounding slabs of fallen stone. He tried 
to urge his mount through. The gelding 
would not go in. Barney slid from the 
saddle and thrust through on foot. 

Golden had clambered up the great 
slanting pile of boulders and tilting slabs. 
He was at their summit, where they piled 
against the back of the cavern. The open 
sky was above, and lacy pine tops be¬ 
yond. The bearded horse-hunter had told 
with glowing eyes of how Golden, in this 
situation two years ago, had reared up 
mightily, set his forefeet on the ledge up 
there, and bounded out to freedom. 

But now another slab had fallen from 
the corner of the roof that remained. It 
stood on edge, baring the way. No horse, 
Barney told himself ruefully, could get 
over it. And it seemed to Barney’s 
quick appraisal that the slab would fall 
inward at a slight push. It must weigh 
a ton or more. It would break Golden’s 
legs, or shear them off. 

Barney pushed farther in, sinking half¬ 
way to his knees in dry leaves. 

“Golden—listen, boy,” he was plead¬ 
ing. “Come down off there, fellow. Come 
down.” 

Golden whinnied, a horse’s eager hello. 
But he only crowded a little farther up, 
prancing, rearing slightly with his fore¬ 
feet, getting ready for a try. And ab¬ 
ruptly he did try. He stretched mightily 
upward, but his forehoofs lacked an 
arm’s length of reaching the top of the 
slab. As he slid slowly down, the slab 
teetered until Barney thought certainly 
it would tumble. Golden caught his bal¬ 
ance and stood still, uncertain, looking 
down past Barney through the slot. 

“They’ll get you out there, Boy,” 
Barney breathed, hopeless and weary. 
“Stay here and let me handle this.” 

Barney went back outside. Colonel 
Winston was racing up. And Barney 
bristled, as he always did in the presence 
of the man. 

“Is that wild stud in there, Yoakum?” 
Winston demanded, without suiprise at 
sight of Barney, and with the thin, emo¬ 
tionless arrogance that characterized 
him. 

“Yes,” said Barney. 

“Go in and rope him and lead him 
out, Yoakum.” 


“And hurry,” Barney said thinly, “so 
you can have me on my way back to 
the pen.” 

Winston eyed him narrowly. 

“Yoakum,” he said, “I see you’re bent 
on trouble. I’m well aware you have 
never liked me. That is of no conse¬ 
quence. Use your head. I am aware you 
have a way with horses, as your father 
had before you. You can go in there and 
rope that stud with less ado about it 
than any other man here. Bring him out 
and I’ll pay you the thousand dollars I 
am offering for his capture.” 

“Get myself a thousand dollars,” 
jeered Barney, “so I can blow it on a 
wild spree behind the walls.” 

“See here, Yoakum, I am a man of 
influence at the State Capitol. Bring out 
that horse and I’ll see that you are par¬ 
doned, or at least paroled.” 

Deep wrath of half a lifetime boiled 
in Barney. His hand shot out, finger 
pointing, and his voice was vehement. 

“Winston, you have an idea that every 
man has his price. You believed it about 
my father. You wanted his little ranch 
—mine, now. The little home he loved. 
You thought you could buy it to add 
to your kingdom, if you kept prodding 
him with a price, and about fences. You 
hounded him to his death. That’s what 
it amounted to. Then you swore me 
into the pen. 

“It was your testimony that turned 
the trick. But Dad never had his price. 
And I haven’t any, Winston. Not with 
you. I’d rather go back to stir for twenty 
years than to give you the satisfaction 
of owning Great Golden. You and your 
dog Houser. Showing him, bragging how 
you always get what you want, keeping 
him as a prisoner in your high corrals, 
breaking his spirit. Why, damn you, 
Winston, he’s my horse. I half tamed 
him—” 

HOUSER and three or four 
men horseback burst from the 
brush. Houser coming in head¬ 
long strides, a strange excite¬ 
ment upon him. At sight of Barney and 
Winston he began to shout wildly. 

“That yalla stud in the cave? Let him 
out! Git away from that hole. He’ll 
break a leg. He’ll kill himself!” 
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Other riders came breaking from the 
brush. The nearest ones vaulted from 
their saddles before their horses could 
stop. They came striding forward in grim 
eagerness, sliding loops on their ropes. 
Houser rushed for Barney, his sun- 
scabbed lips back from his long teeth 
again. His long arms flung out, and be¬ 
fore Barney could sidestep he was 
thrown aside. Then Houser was plung¬ 
ing into the slot. 

Barney went clawing after him. The 
other men rushed in, pushing Barney 
against Houser, every one bent on get¬ 
ting his rope on the stallion first. 

Golden leaped away from the noisy 
men, clawing back up to the top of the 
slanting rocks. He bristled and bared 
his teeth and blared his fighting chal¬ 
lenge. Then he was leaping up higher, 
to the last stand. He started to rear, but 
as if remembering his failure of mo¬ 
ments before, he dropped down again to 
all four feet. 

There was a little ledge slightly higher 
than where he stood, hardly large enough 
for a dog to perch on. The men saw the 
horse mount up to it in a compact knot, 
with all four feet, his four hoofs together 
in a space no larger than a man’s two 
spread hands. Then, without pause, his 
magnificent golden body straightend up, 
and up, against the sky, until he 
stretched his full length. He lunged, then 
—leaped upward with all the power of 
his mighty hind legs. His forelegs went 
across the great loose slab. He clawed 
with his hind feet, grunting. His body 
writhed, shook forward, and he was over. 
'Over and out of sight. 

“By God!” Barney cried. “He made it 
—he’s beat you again!” 

The great slab was tilting slowly in¬ 
ward, unbalanced by the horse’s final 
heave. All at once it pitched down, 
crashing and thundering, carrying rocks 
and dust and loose debris. And a tin 


pail. A common gallon syrup bucket, 
which rolled to the middle of the floor, 
losing its lid as rocks struck it, and 
spilling its contents before astonished 
eyes—paper money and a stubby, pearl- 
handled revolver. 

“So that, Houser,” said Barney in the 
stillness, “is where you hid the loot and 
the gun. No wonder you didn’t want the 
stallion prowling in here.” 

Houser’s tongue-tip ran over his 
roughened lips. Then he squawled and 
lunged to swoop up the telltale articles. 
Johnny Lathrop, Barney’s friend, shoved 
against Houser’s upturned rear and sent 
him sprawling headlong. Houser scram¬ 
bled to his feet. But Colonel Winston 
was squatting by the bucket, plucking 
up the money, and the men were bending 
around him to see. 

“Umm—” murmured Winston. “The 
exact amount, and the same money, that 
I paid to old Spence. And this gun”—he 
opened the cylinder and peered closely 
at the cartridge butts—“is a .38. One 
cartridge fired. Damn it, Houser, didn’t 
I see this gun in your possession a year 
or two ago? How do you account—” 

They realized then that Houser was 
no longer there. They crowded out 
through the Keyhole. Houser’s horse 
was gone. The man was gone. Other 
riders were just coming from the brush. 
Winston turned to Barney. 

“All right, Yoakum,” he said in his 
cold, clipped tones. “This lets you out 
of the picture. And we’ll not bother 
further with the stallion, at this time. 
My ex-foreman, Houser, will require 
our attention just now.” 

“Winston,” said Barney, “if you’ve got 
a drop of sporting blood in your veins 
you’ll never try again to capture Great 
Golden, after that jump he made to keep 
on being a free horse—and I’ll bet you 
couldn’t get half a dozen men to help 
you.” 




The bear struck first. 

Wild Born 

By KENNETH GILBERT 


I N THE soft May night The Pool lay 
like a fragment of dark glass on the 
forest floor. When the full moon was 
almost overhead, its reflection was a 
white-gold disk that seemed to float on 
the placid surface. Save for one shore, 
where the feet of countless generations 
of wild folk had worn the ground bare 
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as they came to drink, The Pool was 
screened by rank thickets of devil-club 
and the spreading limbs of cedars. By 
day, a circling eagle could look down and 
see it, but a casual wanderer in the forest 
would not know of The Pool until he 
stumbled upon it. And yet the wild 
creatures had always known of it, for 
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they came from miles around to taste its 
ever-cool sweetness. 

Intuitively, too, they knew of its haz¬ 
ards. Foes as well as friends came here 
to drink, and the matchless beauty of 
the spot was but the setting of tragedy. 
Only the unwary and trusting ever failed 
to sense the hidden menace. 

The blacktail doe was young and 
had yet to learn the lesson that craft and 
vigilance are the price of life in the wil¬ 
derness, or she would never have lin¬ 
gered by The Pool this night. But hav¬ 
ing come to the thicket just before dark, 
she now stood weak and trembling over 
her new-born fawn, the first she had 
mothered. 

She was not aware that there was 
hardly a chance her tiny baby would 
survive the night. An old doe would 
never have been overtaken in her hour 
so near the place where dread killers 
came to slake their shirst. But the trim, 
slender-legged blacktail was less appre¬ 
hensive than she was intoxicated by this 
miracle which had occurred to her. She 
reveled in a bewildering sense of bliss 
and contentment which stilled her fears. 

It seemed to her that surely this was 
the handsomest deer baby the wilder¬ 
ness had ever known. Her heart swelled 
with pride and mother-love. The world 
was good and kind, and must be rejoic¬ 
ing in her happiness. Her fatuous belief 
must have brought a smile to the somber 
faces of the wood gods, who lurk in the 
forest depths and pull the strings of their 
wild-born puppets. 

Yet little Mowitch, as the Indians 
would have called him, bore a sign which 
the same red men would have said 
placed him under the sheltering wing of 
Saghalie, the Creator. If the stripes of 
the chipmunk’s back were caused by the 
gently stroking fingers of Saghalie, then 
surely the delicately-spotted coat of the 
fawn was the work of the same divine 
hand. 

The pattern of it made the fawn’s soft 
body blend with the earth upon which 
he lay, where broken patches of moon¬ 
light sifted through the tangle of limbs 
overhead. His miniature black hoofs 
were tucked under him. his large ears 
perked forward comically and his cloud¬ 
ed-blue eyes were mild and curious. 


He was scarcely larger than a rabbit, 
and his immature mind was a blank page 
upon which must be written all the lore 
of his kind. He was puzzled and some¬ 
what fearful at the bigness of the world, 
but he was content so long as his mother 
was with him. It was as though he un¬ 
derstood that the feeble spark of life 
within him could be so easily quenched, 
and there were powerful forces which 
portended his doom. But he clung to 
faith in his mother—and, mayhap, he 
wore the mark of Saghalie. 

As though aware of the almost over¬ 
whelming odds against his surviving 
even until dawn, nature had bestowed 
upon him a queer gift. He had little 
body-scent, and this was his shield and 
armor against enemies. He could make 
a mock of their keen noses. Yet it 
seemed hardly sufficient advantage to 
cope with cunning foes who knew this 
secret, and who would start hunting for 
him if they discovered the doe. But the 
young mother, still gripped in the spell 
of the miracle, saw or felt nothing to 
alarm her. 

In fact, the spring woods, redolent 
with the pleasing aroma of budding wild- 
flowers and freshly-broken soil where 
growing things had pushed through, 
never seemed more peaceful. There was 
no wind and the air was clean. Not so 
much as the snapping of a twig beneath 
a stealthy foot broke the stillness. 

The doe was hungry, and she be¬ 
thought herself of a marsh where pond- 
lilies grew thickly and the succulent 
bulbs could be had for the taking. She 
placed her cool muzzle on the fawn’s 
soft neck and breathed a motherly ad¬ 
monition for him to remain quiet until 
she returned. He twitched his ears as 
though he understood and, with the in¬ 
herent instinct of obedience heavy upon 
him, he did not stir as she moved off 
silently through the thickets. 

WHEN she had gone the 
world seemed the same as be¬ 
fore, yet he knew a pang of 
loneliness and the temptation 
was great to call his mother back. But 
she had assured him that there was 
nothing to fear, and that he must be 
patient. The moon rose higher and 
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spilled its pale, unearthly light through 
the interlaced branches above. It re¬ 
vealed him more clearly, yet the camou¬ 
flage of his coloring was so perfect that 
he seemed part of the gray and black 
earth. The illusion was heightened by 
his utter quiet. 

Minutes passed and he lay there as 
though frozen. At last, however, his 
sensitive nostrils were assailed by a faint, 
offensive odor, and soon there was a pat¬ 
tering sound in the nearby leaves. Pre¬ 
sently a small, dark-brown creature with 
a slender, snakish body appeared at the 
edge of a nearby brush-clump and stared 
around with beady eyes, nose twitching 
as it sampled the air. 

The mink which had come prowling 
up the brook which drained away from 
The Pool could not smell Mowitch, yet 
some satanic instinct of the hunter told 
the furred killer that there was prey 
close at hand. The cold merciless eyes 
of the dark assassin stared straight at 
Mowitch without being able to disso¬ 
ciate the fawn from its surroundings. In 
a moment more the mink would have 
been gone, but one of the fawn’s ears 
twitched at the bite of a mosquito. 

Instantly the mink stiffened warily. 
Then it made out the helpless Mowitch, 
and its eyes glowed with blood-lust. It 
took two looping bounds toward its in¬ 
tended prey, but stopped suddenly with 
its evil mask twisted into a snarl of fear 
as it looked upward. For the forest had 
echoed to a hollow, booming cry. A bar 
of moonlight that lay along a limb al¬ 
most overhead revealed a ghostly bird 
with fiercely-blazing orbs. 

The great horned owl, which had come 
on hushed wings through the trees, 
would have made short work of the 
fawn, even as it did the big snowshoe 
rabbits. Its ears were like the most deli¬ 
cate of microphones, attuned to catch 
slight sounds, and if little Mowitch had 
so much as shifted his position, the feath¬ 
ered killer would have heard him. But 
Mowitch made no sound. 

The mink did, however—and the next 
instant had leaped for the security of 
the brush as the owl stooped on a steep 
glide and struck. Clutching talons just 
missed the darting, twisting body; but 
the mink vanished and the owl rose with 


a hiss of rage and floated silently off 
through the trees. It passed so close 
to Mowitch that the fear-stricken fawn 
could feel the air stirred by the broad 
pinions, and the sudden coolness was 
like the chill of death, but the gray 
ghost went on with unseeing eyes. 

Yet that lugubrious hunting cry 
seemed to be the signal for the wilder¬ 
ness to awaken. From nearby came the 
plaintive chirp of a bird disturbed in 
its slumbers, while in the distance was 
the echoing tunk-a-lunk of a bittern or 
thunder-pumper spearing frogs by his 
favorite swamp-hole. But at The Pool 
itself the silence had become oppressive, 
intense, as though the wild folk had re¬ 
ceived warning of some dread presence 
among them, and were waiting in appre¬ 
hension. Even the fawn caught the un¬ 
der-current of alarm, and he remained as 
unstirring as a mottled lichen on a log. 

Then, from out of nowhere came a 
wraith-like materialization. One moment 
the shore was empty, and the next a 
great cat stood there, tawny gray in the 
moonlight, its rounded tail writhing 
nervously, ears laid back and eyes glow¬ 
ing with lambent flame as the light found 
reflection in them. The sleek head was 
turned from side to side as it listened, 
and the blackish nostrils dilated and con¬ 
tracted. But, like all felines, the big 
cougar’s nose was none too good. At last 
its lips wrinkled as though in a sound¬ 
less snarl of disappointment. As yet no 
game had come to The Pool this night. 

Yet game would come, for the cougar 
had often made kills here. He had vast 
patience and could wait instead of hunt¬ 
ing at random in an effort to stalk a 
deer. With lithe grace, the muscles rip¬ 
pling liquidly under his smooth pelt, the 
cougar climbed into the upper fastness 
of a huge cedar, and draped its length 
along a limb which overhung the water- 
hole. From this position he could see 
and hear everything that came to The 
Pool, without being seen himself—and 
it would be death for any lesser creature 
to pass beneath that limb. Not twenty 
feet away little Mowitch lay in frozen 
horror, instinct telling him that here was 
the formidable foe of all deer, and that 
it would be a long chance indeed if the 
cat did not see him. 
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IT SEEMED impossible that 
he could remain so moveless 
that the topaz-jade eyes of the 
killer in the tree would not 
discover him. He had a strong impulse 
to get up and try flight, for he had not 
only seen the huge cat but still smelled 
him. Yet the sheltering wing of the all¬ 
wise Saghalie kept him hushed and quiet, 
and death waited hard by but did not 
strike. The fawn did not so much as 
move a muscle. At last the cougar’s 
basilisk gaze shifted to the trail leading 
to The Pool, and suddenly he grew tense 
at a growing sound. 

There was a careless approach with 
crackling twigs and rustling bushes, and 
then a morose old black bear which 
haunted the hog-back ridges each spring, 
came shuffling into sight. He was thirsty 
and hungry and in a truculent mood. As 
he waddled along the path beaten firm 
by the feet of many wild creatures, his 
pointed nose caught the acrid taint of 
cougar. Instantly he stopped and sniffed 
the ground, the bristly hackles on his 
shoulders lifted wamingly. 

He knew that the cat was near, and 
he rumbled hatred. Between bears and 
cougars there has been feud since the 
dawn of time. The bear was not seeking 
trouble, but he would not go to any great 
pains to avoid it. He regarded this land 
as part of his own range, and he was 
jealous enough to dispute it with any 
cougar that he met. More slowly now 
and with manner alert, for he would not 
let himself be caught at disadvantage, 
he went on to The Pool and drank long 
and noisily. 

But he was still uneasy. The cat smell 
lingered in the air, but he had no way of 
telling where was the maker of it. He 
prowled along the edge of the water-hole, 
digging out and devouring with relish 
the roots of skunk-cabbage and the fiery 
jack-in-the-pulpit and, his appetite part¬ 
ly appeased, was on the point of going 
elsewhere in search of meat when he 
heard a thin, reedy cry that halted him 
abruptly. 

His reddish eyes shone with anticipa¬ 
tion, and involuntarily he licked his 
chops. For he knew what manner of 
thing it was that had made that cry, 
having slain many a deer fawn or elk 


calf in his time. Also, he knew that it 
was difficult to find one of these tooth¬ 
some morsels for, curiously, he could not 
smell them. 

And that single wail had been so short 
that he could not make out whence it 
came. Too, the thick forest gave the 
sound a ventriloquial quality that was 
deceiving. But he realized that the fawn 
was very close and, stealthily, he began 
the hunt for it. It seemed certain that 
the cruel wood gods were going to de¬ 
liver the hapless fawn to an insatiable 
foe. 

Likewise the cougar heard that cry, 
and knew its meaning. He gave over 
hateful contemplation of the bear long 
enough to raise his head and peer about 
in the thickets. His jaws slavered at the 
thought of such a meal. It was not to his 
liking to give up his vantage on the cedar 
limb while the bear was prowling about 
below, but that fawn-cry had an appeal 
that was hard to resist. He would not 
seek a fight with his ancient enemy, but 
by the same token he would not avoid 
one if it came to defending meat that 
he had killed. Noiselessly he started to 
descend the tree, but stopped as he heard 
a new footfall, so soft that his ears hard¬ 
ly recorded it. 

Another visitor was coming to The 
Pool! The cougar’s muscle tensed as he 
once more settled himself on the limb, 
his green-gold eyes narrowed watchfully. 

There was movement up the trail. A 
patch of moonlight on the ground was 
darkened, and a tremor of excitement 
passed through the lank body of the cat. 
Into a clear spot stepped a springy- 
footed blacktail buck, his size fixing him 
as a king of his kind. 

He was as hornless as a doe, for he 
had cast his antlers on the last snows 
of winter. Because he lacked those 
weapons, he would be fair prey for the 
cougar, and in a moment he would pass 
directly under the limb where the killer 
waited. 

Even the bear was aware of his com¬ 
ing, and looked up. The black hunter 
shrewdly guessed now that the cougar 
probably knew of the buck, also. In 
times past the bear had driven cougars 
away from their kills. He had but to 
wait now and the thing might happen 
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again. The situation became fraught 
with delightful possibilities. 

Noiselessly the bear moved toward 
the advancing buck, ready to be at the 
death. At that instant the fawn gave 
its bleating cry again. 

PERHAPS little Mowitch was 
so alarmed by the nearness of 
the dread slayers that he could 
no longer keep silent. Likewise 
he had become tremendously lonesome 
for his mother. He was hungry and he 
knew that she had been gone for a long 
while, longer than a mother should be 
away from her baby. 

At that moment the frantic doe, hav¬ 
ing been mired in the bog where she had 
waded out too far in her search for pond- 
lily bulbs, had at last dragged herself 
free and was returning swiftly to the 
spot where she had left her little one. 
In her mad haste now she would prob¬ 
ably blunder into the deadly ambush of 
The Pool. But her thoughts were only 
of her fawn, and her fears were great 
that something had harmed him. Reck¬ 
lessly she plunged ahead. 

Surely the grim wood gods were 
chuckling in glee at the dire situation 
they had created. More and more the 
purpose of their seemingly blind strategy 
was becoming apparent. Mowitch was 
the factor which had upset the dramatic 
balance. If he had not been at The Pool 
this night, bear and cougar would have 
gone their respective ways, keeping the 
grudging truce, but hatred and the 
eagerness for a kill were powerful in¬ 
centives to throw discretion aside. 

The fawn’s first cry had been given 
without realization that it betrayed him. 
But he needed the comfort of his mother, 
and he knew of but one way to summon 
her. Then his tender nostrils whiffed the 
musky odor of bear, and he heard the 
shaggy beast moving about in the brush. 
Instantly he was petrified with terror. 
Closer and closer came the bear, and the 
panicky fawn struggled with the im¬ 
pulse to run, weak and uncertain though 
his untried legs were. But the age-old 
instinct to lie moveless came to save 
him just in time. 

Suddenly he was sure that the bear 
had found him, for the beast’s piggish 


eyes peered at him but a few paces off. 
Yet after that horrifying moment the 
black death swung away and resumed 
its search, trying to pick up a scent 
which did not seem to exist. 

As the bear vanished and Mowitch 
heard no more of him for a time, the 
fawn’s terror disappeared. His hunger 
was more intense, and again he was im¬ 
patient for his mother. Involuntarily he 
wailed once more. 

That cry was like a spark which ex¬ 
ploded a situation whose pent-up tensity 
neared the bursting point. 

AT THE quavering sound the 
big blacktail buck, whose sus¬ 
picions were not yet aroused, 
stopped short with a whistle 
of interrogation. Since he had cast his 
horns he had been sulking alone, and he 
had no liking for fawns. But the clan 
call was not to be ignored. At that mo¬ 
ment, too, he caught the smell of bear, 
and he blew again in anger. 

His act meant more to him than he 
could have foreseen. As he hesitated he 
glimpsed one of the deeper shadows 
above, detach itself and fall lightly and 
unerringly toward him. Involuntarily 
he flinched—and saved his own life. 
Claws and sinewy forelegs that were in¬ 
tended for his neck, which they would 
snap with deft precision, slid off his 
flank as he pivoted and sprang away. 

The claws had raked him like searing 
fire, but this only served to speed his 
going. Wisely he knew that he was no 
match for this huge cat. Had it been 
the love moon of late fall, when his 
antlers were heavy and polished for 
battle and he was insane with a fighting 
rage that scorned odds, the buck might 
have tested his prowess against the 
tawny killer, but such mad truculence 
was lacking now. He whistled mocking¬ 
ly as the forest swallowed him. Yet his 
brief appearance had served the purpose 
which fate desired. 

Crouched beside The Pool, ears flat¬ 
tened and tail lashing savagely, the 
cougar hurled after the vanished buck 
an explosive snarl that was like a male¬ 
diction, a hair-raising squall that began 
on a low note and ended like a sob. 

This display of ill-temper was rare 
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with him, for he was usually a silent 
hunter cunning enough to keep his 
whereabouts unknown as much as pos¬ 
sible, that game might not be frightened 
away. Yet his anger had been whetted 
to a new edge of ferocity by the night’s 
happenings. It seemed to the outraged 
cat that the bear had probably slain the 
fawn by now and was feeding full, while 
the rightful lord of this domain went 
hungry. A coward ordinarily, the cougar 
was an old one and could be courageous 
enough when aroused. At that instant 
his gaze fell upon the black interloper 
who seemed to blame for the spoiled 
hunting. 

Less than ten feet away the bear, like¬ 
wise ruffled, saw warfare coming. That 
drop of the cougar almost in the bear’s 
face, the fiendish scream in the bear’s 
ears—these could mean nothing less than 
challenge. Convinced that the cougar 
was going to attack, the bear struck 
first. With a purring whine that broke 
into a roar, he charged. 

Like a skilled fencer, the cougar leaped 
nimbly aside and counted coup with a 
knife-armed forepaw that slashed deep¬ 
ly into the bear’s neck and shoulder. In 
retaliation the bear wheeled and, before 
the cat could recover, came to grips with 
his hereditary foe. Thick arms locked 
about the cougar’s body, while strong 
jaws sought the throat-hold, yet the 
cat’s hind feet were ripping the bear’s 
pelt and flesh like a buzz-saw. Clinched 
thus, the fight-maddened beasts rolled 
over and over upon the ground, wreak¬ 
ing fearful havoc with claws and fangs, 
while the night-silence was shattered by 
terrifying sounds. 

As suddenly as it had begun, how¬ 
ever, the battle ended, for each real¬ 
ized that the other was too dangerous. 
It ended in a grievous draw and they 
broke free, glad to drag themselves 
away, to suffer for days from their 
wounds, if death itself did not overtake 
them. A moment more and the shore of 
The Pool was empty and peaceful again. 

THE fawn lay in appalled 
quiet. Nor did he move at 
once when the doe, mud-caked 
and with flanks heaving from 
her run, came bounding up. She was 


alarmed by the cat and bear smell which 
lingered about the place, and her eyes 
were bright with apprehension as she 
looked around for further sign of the 
killers. The hair along her spine was 
raised threateningly, and she snorted in 
fierce defiance, stamping her feet and 
shaking her head as though warning the 
foe that she would battle to the death. 

But after awhile, when nothing an¬ 
swered her bluffing challenge, she turned 
to the fawn and went over him anxiously 
with her nose to discover his hurts. He 
bleated happily, assuring her that he 
was unharmed, and managed to stand 
up on his wobbly legs. She stood there 
quietly, proudly while he fed, and moth¬ 
er-love welled up in her many times so 
that she had to turn often and caress 
him with her damp muzzle. This baby 
of hers, this first-born, had a glorious 
destiny which stretched ahead like a 
smooth trail without turnings. Some day 
he would be a noble buck, and with his 
great antlers he would uphold prowess 
among his kind when the love moon rose 
on still, fall nights, and the crisping 
leaves of brown and red lay banked in 
windrows beneath the alders and aspens. 
Never had the world seen such a hand¬ 
some fawn. The doe’s eyes were soft and 
misty as she licked his speckled coat. 

As the false dawn lightened the thick¬ 
ets about The Pool, before the deeper 
dark which preceded the real day, she 
moved off through the spring woods, 
and little Mowitch, his fears and needs 
assuaged, followed her contentedly. 

Before she left, however, she did a 
curious thing. In her scouting of the 
thickets for possible enemies, she came 
across the departing trail of the black- 
tail buck, and her ears twitched in re¬ 
membrance. It was more than chance 
that she chose the route he had taken, 
even though he apparently was likewise 
bound for that far valley where many 
deer gathered. 

Rather, perhaps, it was the pride of 
a young mother, for she knew the trail 
was made by her mate of the previous 
fall, with whose band she had “yarded” 
that winter. Now she was returning to 
him, bringing home her sheaves. Mo¬ 
witch would meet his sire. 




The Hunchback of Madrid 


By WILLIAM E. BRANDON 

H E COULD be seen almost nightly, shoulder above his right, and thrust his 
in the Cafe de Libertad, on the head forward so that it looked like a 
Calle de Carmen. He was small, balloon moored to his skinny, twisted 
but large-headed, and he was hunch- neck. His eyes lacked a cripple’s bitter- 
backed. The deformity raised his left ness, but they were sad, and, since when 
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he spoke to you he had to glance up¬ 
ward, it seemed that his expression was 
at times calculating, carefully secretive. 
But that was out of his character. 

He wore a carefully pointed Van 
Dyke; he was always neat with his 
clothes, and that alone set him a little 
apart in Madrid. His hair and eyes were 
jet black and his aristocratic face was 
unlined, but these definite things in no 
way detracted from the indefinite aura 
of age about him. 

It may have been his dress, or his man¬ 
ner, or his twisted shape—vaguely re¬ 
sembling the bent stoop of great age— 
which made him appear older than he 
was. He was extremely sensitive about 
that, as he was concerning his malformed 
back; always, with a new acquaintance, 
he would thread into the conversation: 
“. . . but of course, I am only fifty-six 
years. . .” He looked seventy. 

His speech was slow and cultured. 
Many believed that ‘before the invasion’ 
he had been, perhaps, a professor; it 
was strange that no one knew exactly, 
as he seemed to know everyone in the 
city. It was understood vaguely that 
he was an official, someone in the gov¬ 
ernment, or someone of use to the gov¬ 
ernment, and he was regarded with great 
respect. 

He never spoke anything but Spanish, 
and that perfectly, although with a slight 
accent which caused others to wonder 
about his home—Valencia, Castile— 
none seemed to fit. But that was a small 
thing, perhaps a hidden impediment in 
his speech. 

So it was quietly and regularly that 
he lived, with daily visits to one of the 
half ruined buildings along the Calle 
Mendez Valdes, which housed yet some 
of the government offices, and evenings 
spent in the smoky Cafe de Libertad— 
quietly, until that night when he ap¬ 
peared with a strange and beautiful girl, 
who looked beside him like a slender wil¬ 
low standing close against a broken 
stump, and he introduced her to Fran¬ 
cisco, his waiter, as his wife. 

He paid no attention to his other 
acquaintances of the cafe that night; 
he sat late, talking to the woman he had 
named as the Senora Varro, and as he 
talked he watched her slender, smooth 


cheeked face—watched her dark blue 
eyes as she spoke. She wore her black 
hair coiled in a knot, low on her neck. 
She smiled easily, and her eyes sparkled 
with a beauty and gaiety that wasn’t 
forced in them; it was as though the 
grotesque old man across the table from 
her had magically blanketed his imper¬ 
fections with a new and startling per¬ 
sonality. . . 

He left, late, with his young wife, and 
the cafe was busy with amazed gossip 
after they had gone. 

That was the last time Senor Varro 
was seen. Those who were used to his 
regular presence wondered—but not 
long. Many were disappearing in Ma¬ 
drid. There had been, that night, an air 
raid, and perhaps the Senor Varro had 
been unlucky enough to walk from the 
cafe into the district of its objective. 

The girl? They shrugged at the 
thought of her; but it would be pleasant, 
at that, to meet her and endeavor to 
cheer her early widowhood, if that it 
was. But naturally she would have gone 
with her husband, and if the Senor 
Varro had gone to death—well, then, it 
was sad to think of the young Senora, 
so beautiful and full of happiness. 

Perhaps that had happened, or, it may 
have been, other things. Many were 
disappearing in Madrid. . . 

So, to know the story, it is necessary 
to go back to the morning of that day 
when Senor Varro appeared with his 
young and beautiful wife. 

SENOR VARRO breakfasted 
in his room. He used canned 
heat for his coffee, drank it 
black and without sugar and 
ate with it two slices of coarse bread. He 
finished the bread, then sat long over 
the cup of coffee, smoking a cigarette, 
gazing soberly out of the window at his 
elbow. 

His room overlooked the Calle Mavor; 
it was a six-story, rickety frame building 
and Varro’s room was the only one oc¬ 
cupied on the third floor. The three up¬ 
per floors had all been empty since the 
first air raid, months before, when the 
top floor had been blown half away. 
One other bomb had hit the building 
since, but it had only bored its way 
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through to the basement and for some 
reason had failed to explode. 

Varro concluded his breakfast, washed 
the thick coffee cup in the cold water 
remaining in the granite bowl on his 
wash stand, and prepared himself to go 
out. He brushed his coat and hat care¬ 
fully, put them on and stood sidewise 
to the cracked mirror, jerking the coat 
in the position that would least reveal 
his deformed back. He took some pains 
in pointing his beard, watching steadily 
in the mirror with a serious and unblink¬ 
ing stare. 

He heard quick steps in the bare hall 
outside, and his hand stopped as he 
listened. The steps stopped at his door 
and were followed by a knock. Senor 
Varro stood still, looking into the mirror 
at the reflection of the door behind him. 

The knock was repeated, and the thin 
door shook slightly under it. 

Senor Varro turned, with a quick 
movement, like a hopping bird; silently 
he slid open a drawer in a small stand 
and took out the final article of his 
dress. It was a hand grenade, of the 
pineapple type, controlled by a pin, 
which, when jerked out, exploded the 
bomb after an interval of ten seconds. 

Varro turned back his coat and slid 
the grenade into a special pocket, sewn 
into the coat’s back, just under his left 
shoulder with the coat again buttoned 
the bulk of the grenade rested under the 
bony hump in Varro’s back, and so was 
not noticeable except as a small exag¬ 
geration of the deformity. 

He looked again in the mirror, satis¬ 
fied himself, and opened the door. 

A young girl stood in the gloomy hall¬ 
way. She wore a dress of soft wool which 
clung to her form and outlined it in an 
interesting manner; her black hair was 
coiled low on her neck, contrasted the 
paleness of her skin. 

She looked at Varro and smiled. She 
seemed a little excited, but there was no 
apology or embarrassment in her pres¬ 
ence. She asked: “Senor Varro? I—I 
came to see you on a most important 
matter. May I come in?” 

Senor Varro lowered his surprised eyes 
and stood back from the door. 

“Indeed,” he said. “Please do so.” He 
apologized for the poorness of the place 


and seated her in his only good chair; 
he sat on the bed, a springless cot shoved 
against the wall. 

The girl said: “You are the Frederico 
Varro who is—connected with the gov¬ 
ernment?” 

Varro hesitated. Questions were sel¬ 
dom asked him, and he never answered 
directly those which were. Finally he 
nodded, glancing up at her from beneath 
heavy eyebrows w r hich met over his high, 
aquiline nose. He looked down again 
and spread his hands. “In, of course, a 
very small w r ay.” 

“Yes,” she said swiftly. “As a clerk 
in the office of Jose Martinez, Commis¬ 
sioner of Protection, are you not?” 

“Eh?” He stiffened, and, for an in¬ 
stant, stared at her in half angry aston¬ 
ishment. He let out a deep breath, slow¬ 
ly, watching her. “Dispenseme, Senorita. 
It is not so generally known.” 

“With so many changes,” she said 
softly, “those things are not.” She add¬ 
ed, with an innocence which doubled the 
force of the words: “Then you are Fred 
Varr, aren’t you?” She spoke the ques¬ 
tion in English. 

SENOR VARRO leapt to 
his feet, lurching awkwardly 
with the sudden movement; 
his hands were unsteady. He 
answered her, still in Spanish: “I do not 
iinderstand.” He paused; he was breath¬ 
ing rapidly. “I am very sorry; I must 
ask you to leave. I can not understand 
the reason for your coming here, but 
your questions are absurd.” 

She smiled. “And my behavior most 
suspicious?” She rose; her glance at him 
was wistful. “I shall have to tell my 
story—someplace else.” 

“Senorita—what do you want?” 

“You are Fred Varr?” 

“I—since you insist it is so I will not 
argue it with you. You may believe 
it if you like.” 

“You understand my English.” 

He lost his sharpness; his eyes resumed 
their faint, resigned sadness. He said in 
English: “Yes, I do. You must be Amer¬ 
ican yourself.” 

“I’m Anne,” she said quietly. “I’m 
Virginia Harley’s daughter, Captain 
Varr.” She was looking at her hands. 
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“My mother died in 1928.” She glanced 
up at him. “I don’t expect the fact that 
I am her daughter to be of any use, of 
course, but. . 

He sat very still. “But you thought I 
should know? Why? I’ve been dead to 
her and even to my family for over 
twenty years. I didn’t know—” 

“John Hatch is my father’s name—you 
don’t remember him? He came from the 
same town. We’ve been living in Paris 
for several years. He was crippled in the 
accident in which—mother was killed. I 
work in Paris, in the travel office of an 
American magazine, and — naturally, 
there is a great deal of talk in Paris these 
days. By listening to enough of it I 
learned about your place here, since 
there were some things I knew that 
others didn’t—I had heard mother talk 
so much of you.” 

“Then she did—” he began abruptly, 
and then checked himself. 

She said: “I knew of course that you 
had flown with the American Army in 
the World War, and that after you were 
wounded you deserted. After that, moth¬ 
er sometimes heard news of you—rarely. 
I knew that you were wanted by the 
police of several governments; our office 
sometimes gets such circulars.” She 
smiled a little. “Although I’m not de¬ 
finite as to what your crimes have 
been.” 

He nodded, without taking offense; 
his gaze was dreamlike. 

“Very ordinary,” he said. “When I 
crashed in the war, I came out with the 
back you see, so, obviously, I had no 
wish to return to—anything. I found 
myself extremely bitter, but I have 
learned that it is useless; a general anger 
is usually unrewarded. I was well 
acquainted on the continent, and in the 
last few years I have found enough of 
entertainment, and profit. So.” He 
sighed, reached around under his coat 
and drew out a flat cigarette case, of¬ 
fered one to the girl. 

He held a match for her, went on, as 
he lit his own: “So, you find me, and 
say you expect your relation with Vir¬ 
ginia Harley to be of little use in what 
you wish to get. You expect to find me 
heartless—I am. The fact that you are 
the child of a woman whom I once 


wished to many means nothing to me; 
my name has been Varro for years; Cap¬ 
tain Varr died in a hospital in Brest.” 
He watched the smoke curling upward 
from his cigarette. “Who would not be 
heartless? I see them look at me; I 
hear: Que jeo !—how ugly’! Ay, I am. 
And if not that, I see the disgusting pity, 
such as is in your eyes now. There can 
be nothing left in me but the wish to 
hurt back.” 

“And you have?” 

He nodded soberly. “Enough to be 
well hated, many times. You are 
shocked.” 

“No. I expected—that is, I had heard. 
In those French circulars your alias was 
given as The Monster.” She saw the 
brief flash of his smile, and an unac¬ 
countable impulse made her return it; 
the harsh printed words of the French 
circular seemed unreal and far away. 
“I recall a mention of murder.” 

He shrugged. “It was necessary for my 
own safety; he was a fool, and of little use 
to his government at that. You see, I am 
frank.” He paused. “Frank enough to re¬ 
peat that the mention of your mother’s 
name only touches my memory; it does 
not pierce it. I have schooled myself well. 
You are to me as any stranger; keep that 
in mind, if you still have your request.” 

“I am sure that if I were to hand over 
your dossier, as much as I have, to the 
government officials here, it would be un¬ 
pleasant for you. I wasn’t counting on 
my mother’s name—I had thought I 
wouldn’t mention it—but as it doesn’t 
weigh with you, neither will it with me.” 

She leaned forward in her chair. Her 
deep blue eyes were steady. “Certainly 
your superiors here in Madrid don’t 
know who you are, and I can furnish 
them at least a partial record.” 

“So you came to blackmail me into 
doing what you wish?” 

She had been going more tense as she 
spoke; now her slender arms were rigid. 

“I want you to get Jaime Montez re¬ 
leased and out of the country.” And, 
having said it, her hold on herself broke 
a little and she slumped back, as though 
all the energy in her body had gone out 
with the words. A pulse beat rapidly 
at the base of her white, slender throat; 
her lips trembled a little. 
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C7^#> SENOR VARRO twisted up 
his head and studied her 
through the wreathing cigar- 
ette smoke. “Even if your 
threats—ah—inspired me to such an ef¬ 
fort, it would be quite useless. Jaime 
Montez is guilty of treason to the gov¬ 
ernment, and as for his safety, he is 
probably already executed.” 

“No!” The cry broke from her like a 
sob. “He can’t be! He—” 

Varro shrugged. “A short while ago 
two freight trains were bombed, on their 
way into the city. They were carrying 
new tanks from Russia. Shortly after 
that a new squadron of Mosca fighting 
planes was based at what we shall call 
Campo D, somewhere beyond the Rio 
Manzanares. That same night they 
were bombed so thoroughly by a squad¬ 
ron of Junkers that the entire group was 
wrecked. 


“Another time, one of our squadrons 
took off in a short bombing expedi¬ 
tion—they were Breguets—and they 
were met, on their course, by a tremend¬ 
ously superior force of Fiats and Hein- 
kels. They suffered heavy losses that 
time, the Breguet bombers and the old 
Nieuports that were their escorts. 

“Jaime Montez flew with that squad¬ 
ron, and yet he returned unhurt. Montez 
was at Campo D, when the new Moscas 
were brought in, and Montez knew of 
those trains of tanks and anti-aircraft 
guns. But that wasn’t all. A few days 
ago we received a new type of fighting 
plane—a monoplane, resembling the 
American Army P-26 type, but a better 
fighter. 

“We were anxious to keep its speci¬ 
fications secret: all the pilots had orders 
to destroy their ships if forced down 
in Rebel territory. However, the night 
after they arrived, one of them was 
stolen. Incredible? Certainly, but it was 
done. But in that, Montez attempted 
too much, and was apprehended. Un¬ 
fortunately, the plane has not been 
found, and Montez refuses to tell where 
it is. That is your lone hope that he 
still lives; they may be waiting to force 
that information from him.” 

“He didn’t do it,” she said. “He 
didn’t do any of those things. They were 
pinned on him by someone else, so that 


the real one could escape.” Her voice 
was shaking. “They won’t give him 
a chance! If they would let him free, 
for a while, he thinks he could find the 
actual traitor—but they don’t believe 
him. I’ve been to all the American 
diplomatic officials, but they can do noth¬ 
ing. He signed to fly for the Loyalists, 
you know, in Mexico. He took a Span¬ 
ish name, and came here on a Mexican 
passport. And especially, they say, with 
such evidence against him—they can’t 
help.” 

“His real name was James Monte?” 

“Yes. His contract with the Loyalists 
was to be up next month, only a few 
days away. And after that—we were 
going to be married.” 

A little disapproval came into Senor 
Varro’s eyes. “He is a poor choice; he’s 
not to be trusted.” 

“No, it’s not that. He’s only reckless; 
he doesn’t think and look ahead. But 
now—” She broke completely, tears 
rolled down her white cheeks, and she 
buried her face in her hands. 

Varro said gently: “What made you 
think I could help him?” 

She recovered her voice, answered in 
muffled tones: “You’re in the temporary 
government here, and you know how to 
do such things. You’re the only one in 
Spain that I knew of, and the only one 
that—that—” 

“That you thought you could force.” 
Varro sat still and watched her as she 
dried her eyes and looked up at him. He 
folded his hands across his knee. “I’m 
sorry. I can’t do anything.” 

“But you must! I tell you, I’ll take 
everything I know to your superiors 
here, unless you will.” She jumped to 
her feet. “I’ll go at once. I mean it.” 

“Yes,” replied Varro patiently. “Of 
course you do. But wait and think. You 
slipped across the Pyrenees without legal 
entry into the country—that’s the only 
way you could have come in. You hoped 
to get what you had come for and be 
back in Hendaye by tomorrow. You un¬ 
der-estimated the vigilance with which 
the Loyalist intelligence watches for 
visitors. They are aided by these many 
uniformed youths you have seen here— 
we sometimes call them our home guard. 
Even now, without a doubt, they are 
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aware of your unauthorized presence 
here and are searching for you. When 
you go to them with your tales about 
me . . He leaned back on the couch 
and smiled. “You understand, do you 
not? I am known here, and my word 
against that of a young girl, in the coun¬ 
try with false entry, would be by far 
the better. Instead, my dear,” he said 
softly, “of having the upper hand over 
me, you have managed to involve your¬ 
self in serious difficulties of your own. 
Forget James Monte, and put all your 
effort into getting safely back to France. 
That will be enough to keep you busy.” 
He turned to the window. “Look.” He 
pointed down to the street below. 

They were in the central part of the 
city; the street was crowded. A cov¬ 
ered truck pushed its way through, siren 
going, motor roaring in low gear. Anne 
Hatch, so amazingly like and unlike Vir¬ 
ginia Harley, stood at Varro’s shoulder 
and watched it. Varro said: “There 
have been many picked up by such 
trucks. I have seen them jammed like 
cattle lorries. And those who ride in 
them are seldom seen afterwards.” 

The sirl cried out. shortly, and stepped 
back from the window. Her hand was 
over her mouth. “It’s stopping here!” 

Senor Varro curled the point of his 
beard around his forefinger. “Yes. So it 

is. ” 

She stared at him with widening 
eyes. “You—” 

“Oh, no. I had no way of sending for 

it. ” He* smiled. “You mistrust me so 
much?” He motioned to the ragged 
screen which stood before his wash 
stand. “Behind that,” he ordered. “It’s 
not much help, but probably all we’ll 
need.” 

HEAVY steps stamped down 
the hall. Senor Varro threw 
open his door. His face was 
cheerful. He spoke to the two 
guards, mentioned one of them by name. 

The guard bowed his head briefly. 
“You excuse our interruption, Senor 
Varro. We are searching for a girl—she 
was seen in this house, it was thought, 
not so long ago. There has been no one 
on this floor?” 

Varro assured him that there had not. 


The guards thanked him and went on 
up to look at the empty floors above. 

Varro called the girl out from behind 
the screen; his movements were calm 
and unhurried, even a little as though 
he had been amused by the guards’ visit. 
He said: “You see?” 

She whispered: “Yes. You could 
have told them—you could have given 
me to them.” 

He spread his hands. “After all, my 
wish to do hurt doesn’t extend quite so 
far. You have your chance to return 
to France—but empty handed.” 

“No,” she said. “I won’t do that.” 

“I assure you your risk is very real. 
And there’s nothing you can do.” 

“I can go to the prison; I can try to 
see him; I can—” 

“You can throw away your life by such 
a gesture.” 

“It doesn’t matter. Can’t you see? It 
wouldn’t be worthwhile living without 
him. I’ve known that the last months, 
while he’s been down here.” 

“You say that,” said Senor Varro tone- 
lessly. “But even I have found a little 
interest in life.” He saw her eyes and 
read them. “But you believe I have 
lived worthlessly, while you are young, 
and everything is ahead of you, a chance 
for a decent realization of certain hopes. 
Is it so?” 

“Oh, I didn’t—” 

“Sentiment speaks out there. I’ve 
learned to do without that ridiculous 
emotion. In fact—” Varro stood up and 
peered humorously at her— “I couldn’t 
have lived with it. There’s nothing in 
my soul but iron, my dear, and it’s as 
hard and twisted as my back. But you 
were certain of that, even before you 
came, eh? So come with me.” 

He opened the door, but she held 
back, her eyes questioning; she was 
afraid of the crowded streets and the 
open daylight. 

Varro smiled thinly. “I’m going to 
safeguard your presence until tonight. 
Understand that what I do is done only 
to protect myself; my interest in any¬ 
one else is void. You have done a fool¬ 
hardy thing in coming here, and for 
my own protection I must get you out. 
Not because of my past, which you pro¬ 
posed to lay before the officials here— 
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you have seen how empty that threat 
was—but because your presence here is 
undoubtedly connected with Jaime Mon- 
tez, and if it should be further traced to 
me it might easily become unpleasant.” 

“But I don’t see how—” 

“The guards’ description of you is 
probably inaccurate. They only know 
of a young woman without the necessary 
papers of entry. As my wife, you would 
have no need of such representation. We 
will be married at once. You will then 
return to this room and wait until even¬ 
ing. Then—Do you know how to find 
the Parque de Madrid? But no. Better 
the Puerta del Sol, it is near here. I will 
meet you there at eight o’clock. For a 
while after that we will be seen together, 
and later, well, we shall see—” He 
chuckled at the look in her eyes. “Ridic¬ 
ulous, is it not? But—” He stood back 
to follow her out of the room— “At times 
the ludicrous is the imperative.” 

SENOR VARRO sat in his 
office, bent over his desk; his 
deformed left shoulder blade 
was thrust up behind him al¬ 
most like a stunted wing. He was work¬ 
ing a telegraph key. The set was a hid¬ 
den one, cleverly attached to the gov¬ 
ernment’s own wire; many messages were 
sent from Varro’s building daily, and the 
government technicians, under the stress 
of the war, lacked efficiency. 

Varro concluded his message, and, 
working carefully, dismantled his set. 
The east wall of the office had been half 
shattered at one time by a bomb, and 
the set had been built into it and cov¬ 
ered with a piece of plaster. 

Turning to his desk, Senor Varro un¬ 
locked its bottom drawers; from behind 
them he took two sheafs of stiff paper. 
He folded these and put them away in 
his inside coat pocket. He went on 
through his desk, taking out personal 
objects and dropping them into his pock¬ 
ets. Finished, he stood up, looked around 
the small room, sighed once, and went 
out. 

It was already dusk; within a few 
minutes would be dark, but the long 
lines still stood at the food stations, pa¬ 
tiently awaiting supplies. 

Varro saw them, one twisted queue 


after another. He saw buildings left in 
ruins, as though some giant child had 
knocked down his houses of marble and 
cement blocks yet in places where the 
effects of attack were not in sight, it 
might have been any other city: streets 
crowded, noise and color, good silk dress¬ 
es displayed for sale behind cracked 
show windows; except for the signs. 
These were everywhere, strung across 
the streets, pasted thick over house 
fronts, building fronts, churches; graph¬ 
ic, block lettered signs, always before 
the eye; Varro read them mechanically 
as he passed. Inspiration, exhortation, 
instruction; vermilion cubic symbols 
dancing an exclamatory arc over the 
skull of the Republica. 

It was eight o’clock by the time he 
had reached his living room, and the 
girl was gone. He hurriedly rolled back 
the rug, took two sheets of the same 
stiff paper which had been spread be¬ 
neath it. 

He had two other men to see, and one 
he met only a few blocks away, near 
the building which had housed the Ma¬ 
drid branch of the Chase National Bank. 

He was a tall, furtive man. He said 
swiftly, in Spanish: “The shipment has 
been effectively blocked.” He grinned 
with one side of his slack mouth. “Two 
cruisers took the ship this morning. 
Your information was correct and you 
will be paid accordingly.” 

Varro peered up at him. “When?” 

The tall man hesitated. “See me to¬ 
morrow, at—” He glanced around, low¬ 
ered his voice and gave an address. Var¬ 
ro nodded, and the other walked away. 

Varro limped along the sidewalk slow¬ 
ly. He was smiling. The tall man was 
one well placed in an organization of rebel 
spies in Madrid. Senor Varro had worked 
with them, often, without learning, or 
wishing to learn, their personnel or head¬ 
quarters. A week ago he had given the 
tall man news of an oil tanker bound for 
the Loyalists, its liquid cargo more pre¬ 
cious than food. He had received half 
his payment at that time, and the other 
half would be forthcoming tomorrow. 

He shrugged. That would be to¬ 
morrow. 

He saw the second one he was looking 
for, a pot-bellied, bearded German who 
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fell in step with him without speak¬ 
ing. 

“I have news for you,” Varro an¬ 
nounced softly. 

The German kept his eyes ahead. 
“So?” 

“It is valuable.” 

“I will pay as agreed between us.” 

Varro chuckled. He gave the address 
the tall man had left him. “Go there 
tomorrow before noon. Take some men 
with you.” 

The German glanced once at him, 
slipped an envelope into his hand, quick¬ 
ened his rolling pace and went on. Var¬ 
ro turned back for the Puerta del Sol, 
but hesitated for a moment in the sha¬ 
dows by an empty building to count the 
German’s payment. It was correct. It 
wasn’t much, but it was better than the 
nothing he would receive, if he would 
wait for tomorrow— 

He met Anne Hatch, now the Senora 
Varro, at eight-twenty and took her with 
him to the Cafe de Libertad. He gave 
her the German’s money, with the re¬ 
quest that she keep it until he asked her 
for it. They sat a long while in the caf£, 
ate their dinner of beans and rice, and 
many saw them together there, and 
heard from Varro’s waiter, Francisco, 
the news of such an astonishing wed¬ 
ding of beast and beauty. 

Several were in, during the evening, 
who were thought to be connected with 
the Loyalist intelligence. Senor Varro 
saw them all. He had nothing to fear 
for the present from the intelligence. 
The German he had met was an officer 
of the army; he had often been aided by 
Senor Varro in the past; he thought Var¬ 
ro a valuable man, and only infrequent¬ 
ly wondered at the manner in which 
he came upon his information. 

© IT WAS past midnight when 
he followed his wife out of the 
cafe, with Francisco’s curious 
congratulations echoing after 
them. They made their way across 
town, through the dark streets, to Var¬ 
ro’s destination. The girl didn’t question 
him and he didn’t speak, until they had 
reached a darkened street intersection 
which seemed to be on the edge of an 
unkempt park. 


Varro gestured vaguely. “El Parque 
de Madrid.” He motioned to a square 
building looming black and squat on the 
other corner. “At one time it was a 
great banking house. What is left of it 
is sometimes now used as a special 
jail.” 

She involuntarily took his arm and 
stared at him in the darkness. “You 
don’t mean—” 

“Silencio —listen.” 

Far way a sound was rising in the 
night, a thin note of terror, winding up, 
increasing in volume until it was shriek¬ 
ing out a rounded, chilling howl. Others 
took it up, like farm dogs at night fol¬ 
lowing a leader’s barking. 

The sound of the sirens was frantic, 
wild, ear-splitting; the girl shuddered a 
little and held closer to the hunchback at 
her side. 

He raised his other arm and pointed 
into the air. She heard, above the thin 
scream of the warnings, the faint, half 
throbbing drone of planes. She turned 
up her face and stared into the black¬ 
ness of the night, half lit by dim stars, 
and when she first saw one ship as a flit¬ 
ting shadow across a distant star, she 
jumped, nervously, as though there had 
been no danger in them until they could 
be seen. 

Varro tugged at her arm, pulled her 
down flat on the ground; he said in her 
ear: “Aparatos. Bombers.” He listened 
another moment. “They are Junkers. 
Above them is a formation of Heinkels. 
All German planes—and, wait—there is 
also a squadron of Fiats. Hear them. 
There is a great fleet. And the sirens— 
you recall the places marked refugios? 
At the sound of the siren all are supposed 
to take shelter in such places, but few 
do any more; a great many stand in the 
streets and watch, until the last mo¬ 
ment.” 

His fingers tightened on her arm. 
“That popping sound is the anti-aircraft. 
Watch now for the concentration of 
light. The sky will be full with this 
one.” 

She saw the sharp-cut beams of lights 
and the puffs from the archie batteries, 
and above it all heard the steadily in¬ 
creasing drone. It happened before she 
knew it, although every nerve was await- 
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ing it. Varro pushed down her head; she 
heard the rushing, instantaneous, whis¬ 
pering whistle and then the ground 
shook under a terrific smash. 

The sky was lighted. Across the street 
the trees of the park stood out in ghostly 
greenish white; bombs seemed to be ex¬ 
ploding all around them, turning the 
night into a torn chaos of sound and 
blasting sheets of ragged light; the earth 
trembled under a quick succession of 
shocks; one hit near them, spouted dirt 
high into the air, showered them with 
clods and stones. 

Varro, at her side, was counting, in 
a dry, hollow monotone, like a phono¬ 
graph record under a scratchy needle. 
He suddenly shouted into her ear: 
“Now!” and jerked her to her feet. 

\ THE echoes of the explosions 

fl* still boomed through the air; 

fwV?it had been only a second since 
X the last one had hit. But there 
were no more. 

He held her hand and ran with her, 
half hopping, towards the black build¬ 
ing that had been a bank but was now 
a jail. It had been hit, perhaps more 
than once; dust clouded up around it, 
and a half of it was curiously sunken in, 
like sagging canvas. 

Above, the bombers were wheeling for 
a second attack, but Varro halted the 
girl for an instant and pointed upward. 
She could see, crisscrossing the black 
screen, tiny twin streaks of flame, and 
the steady drone of motors was replaced 
by a varying hum and roar. 

Varro said: “That will be the Russian 
fighters. One squadron will be taking the 
fighting escort above, while another dives 
on the Junkers. See, you can follow 
their maneuvers; they are in formation.” 

She shook her head helplessly. It was 
like a spattering of senseless fireworks 
in the sky and she could distinguish 
nothing. She said: “They bombed this 
very place! It’s a wonder we—” and she 
suddenly stopped, at the thought which 
occurred to her. She saw Varro’s eyes 
gleaming in the dark. 

He led her, through the choking dust, 
into the ruins of the jail; there was no 
light inside, and for a moment no sound 
that they could hear. Then, beyond, 


voices came to them—one screaming, in 
short, convulsive spasms of sound, others 
raised in an excited undertone. 

Varro picked his way, kept the girl’s 
hand; she sensed that they were enter¬ 
ing a corridor with walls and ceiling still 
intact; she heard Varro measuring hi& 
steps as he walked. He stopped. “Here.” 
He called in a low voice: “Monte!” 
There was no answer. 

He felt for the door, and found that 
the force of one of the explosions had 
ripped it half from its hinges; he shoved 
it aside and entered the cell. A match 
flared in his cupped hand. 

The girl gave a startled cry, and ran 
to the figure stretched face down on the 
floor; part of the ceiling had caved in 
and the floor was littered with debris. 
Varro ran his hand over Monte’s head, 
said quietly to the girl: “He’s only 
stunned. Can you help me carry him?” 
He was struggling, trying to lift Monte’s 
shoulders. “It’s a long way.” 

She moved to help him without an¬ 
swering. She was crying. 

The cool breeze in the night outside 
returned to Monte enough conscious¬ 
ness so that he could help himself, and, 
by staggering between them, walk and 
relieve them of his weight. But he was 
dazed, out on his feet; his eyes stared 
ahead like a sleepwalker’s and he stum¬ 
bled on blindly at their lead. 

The first light of morning was streak¬ 
ing the horizon when Varro stopped. He 
released Monte’s arm and let him slide 
down to sprawl on the ground; he would 
need rest, and sharp control of his 
senses. 

They were out of the city, beside a 
sagging, long deserted barn. Toward the 
southeast there was a continuous mur¬ 
muring sound, like the faraway roar of 
the sea. 

Varro motioned toward it. “We are 
near the lines.” He pried open one door 
of the barn and disappeared inside. The 
girl looked in after him, accustomed 
her eyes to the gloom of the place, and 
saw, standing like a pinioned hawk, a 
monoplane, large motored and stubby 
winged. 

Varro called her to help him, and be¬ 
tween them they rolled the ship outside. 
They stretched Monte on the ground 
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near it, and Varro sat down patiently by 
him to await the full return of his con¬ 
sciousness. 

HE LOOKED at the girl’s 
face; it was drawn with weari¬ 
ness, but her eyes, when she 
looked down at Monte, were 
alive with a great joy and tenderness. 
She felt Varro’s eyes on her, and met his 
glance. Through the night she had fol¬ 
lowed him unquestioningly; she had un¬ 
derstood only after they had James 
Monte with them. Now she saw that 
the look of him seemed even older than 
it had seemed before. 

He reached around inside his coat and 
brought out his cigarette case, lit one. 
“It is a beautiful ship.” He chuckled 
briefly, without humor. “You are not 
surprised.” 

“No. I think it’s the stolen Russian 
plane, the one Jim was convicted of 
taking.” 

He nodded, stroking his beard with a 
thumb and forefinger. “It is obvious 
that it must be so. So, obvious that it 
was I who stole it.” 

There was no accusation in her eyes 
when she answered. “And you who gave 
the Rebels the information about the 
two trains that were bombed, and the 
location of the flying field that was 
wrecked, and the course of the attack¬ 
ing squadron that was surprised. But 
why did you pick Jim to take the 
blame?” 

He shrugged. “Someone had to, and 
he was the most convenient. I was even 
unaware at the time that he was an 
American. I learned that later. A few 
words dropped in the right places, and a 
notebook aptly found in his quarters 
was sufficient.” 

He looked at her directly. “So you 
say I am a Fascist spy, and have been, 
all the while I was a member, in a small 
way, of the government here. I wish 
to tell you that such is not the case. I 
have never been a spy. A traitor, a thief, 
a killer—but no spy, in the sense of an 
enemy agent. 

“I have lived by my wits—that is so. 
But I’ve sold always to the highest bid¬ 
der, without matter what flag he flew. 
The money, in this case, is not with the 


rebels. I received certain things which 
I needed in my other work, by serving 
them. The money, the real money, 
comes from far away.” He regarded the 
tip of his cigarette. “Japan, you know, 
is interested in Russia. Vitally interest¬ 
ed, and willing to pay the highest mar¬ 
ket prices for specifications of Russian 
tanks, artillery and aircraft. Also, they 
are happy to know how Russian ma¬ 
terial and men stand up under use, and 
for a member of the government, in a 
small way, these things were readily 
known.” He pinched out the cigarette, 
carefully, with his finger and thumb. 
“I’m carrying, say, ten thousand dol¬ 
lar’s w T orth of such specifications in my 
pocket now.” He smiled at her eyes. 
“That is, in a forced sale. Sold leisure¬ 
ly, they should be worth much more.” 

Anne Varro said: “But why did 
you—” 

He avoided her question. “You’re 
wondering, perhaps, about last night? 
The real mission of those bombers was 
a powder factory, a few miles north of 
Madrid. I only notified them that that 
jail, which had once been una casa de 
banca, was now in service as a muni¬ 
tions warehouse. They tried to include 
it in the same trip. It covered our mis¬ 
sion admirably, did it not?” 

“But why? Why did you do it, if—” 

He said. “It is getting light, and I be¬ 
lieve your Jaime Montez is awakening. 
The ship is ready to fly. He can get her 
safely to France. Tell him to put her 
down in a meadow there and get away 
before they catch you in it.” He got up 
awkwardly. 

“And you? Surely, after what you’ve 
done, in protecting and being seen with 
me, you’re in danger? Perhaps even now 
they are suspicious enough to—” 

“That is absurd. And beyond the fact 
that I have no reason to leave, I have no 
other place to go. And—three cannot 
ride in that plane.” 

“But—” 

He turned to face her; he had taken 
a few short steps away. His big head 
was bent forward on his stringy neck. 
“As for the civil ceremony by which 
you were married to one Frederico Var¬ 
ro, a citizen of the Republic—a divorce 
in Paris will be easy for you. Although,” 
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he said quietly, “it was not exactly you 
that I married.” 

He turned around and limped across 
the field to enter a small wood, thinned 
by bombing; he went through to the 
other side of it, and stopped there to 
lean against a tree and wait. 

THE SUN had risen when he 
'fc heard the first whine of starter 
from the plane, and a few 
Cm&SSB moments later he saw it lift 
above the trees, reaching for altitude 
with its powerful and amazing ease. He 
could see the two heads outlined above 
the cockpit rim. 

He walked on out of the wood and 
turned toward Madrid. Off to the right 
the roar of a truck’s motor caught his 
attention. He stopped and looked toward 
it. 

It had left the road and cut for some 
distance into a broken pasture; now, it 
was stopped and two men were standing 
by it, watching the sleek Russian fighter 
hurtling into the sky. 

Senor Varro saw, a moment later, that 
they had noticed him. It was useless to 
run. Anything, now, was useless. He 
stood waiting, like a patient gnome, 
while the truck bounced toward him. 
It drew to a stop. The two men in it 
were uniformed as guards. 

One of them swung down from the 
running-board. “Senor Varro. It is lucky 
we find you here. We have been looking 
for you.” 

“You have?” 

The man laughed. 

“We have learned that that woman 

you had last night-your wife, you 

know—was a certain one here with false 


papers to visit the traitor Jaime Mon- 
tez. And you did not return to your 
room last night, and today Montez has 
disappeared. The plane you were just 
watching, Senor Varro, it wouldn’t be the 
stolen ship that we’ve been hunting?” 

Varro didn’t answer. The intelligence 
officer laughed again. “The few hours of 
safety you gave the woman may be 
costly. Comrade. We weren’t sure until 
too late to get her also, but you should 
have known that we would be surprised 
that one so charming could stomach—” 

Varro’s sad eyes glittered. “Amuse 
yourself, Giorno.” 

“I intend to. I’ve never trusted you. 
You often gave Kraken information, but 
I have always been suspicious. You’ve 
played both ends against the middle; we 
now know enough to be sure of that. 
And I was personally pleased when the 
order came for you.” 

“So. It did come.” 

“Do you take us all for children? Even 
Kraken knows now that as you gave 
us information, so did you sell us to the 
Fascists. Last night, I saw you. Such 
a woman the wife, suddenly, of such a 
little, twisted beast! Did you think I 
would not investigate?” 

Varro sat in the wide front seat, be¬ 
tween the two guards. They were back 
on the road, rattling toward Madrid. 
Varro’s eyes were lowered; he seemed 
resigned and thoughtful. 

He reached around under his coat and 
brought out his cigarette case; he seemed 
to have trouble in reaching it. 

He opened it and took out a cigar¬ 
ette, and as he did so he let a small 
metal pin fall from his fingers. It rolled 
on the jostling floor boards of the truck. 




The Camp-fire 

Where readers, writers, and adventurers meet 


GtnpHE Hunchback of Madrid” is 
from the hand of William Bran¬ 
don. With this story he makes a goal 
he has long wanted—his father had a 
story published in Adventure, and now 
so has he. William Brandon says: 

I was on the bum for three years, covered 
over sixteen thousand miles, found the slow¬ 
est drag in the country on the Frisco line 
and walked around the brush country of 
south Texas for three days without food or 
water. That was during one of the Rio 
Grande’s spells of running over. I got one 
thing from that schooling. I heard it said 
best by an old half blind bo who had marched 
with Coxey’s army: Plinging’s gravy on the 
long stem. Which, translated, means that 
in the long run you get what you ask for; 
one fact that’s worth more than a good many 
others that take longer to say. 

In between jumps and after I left the road, 
I worked on newspapers, and gradually 
worked my way out of same by trying to 
build my own weekly out of an advertising 


throwaway. On to factories and mills and a 
dozen or so other jobs along the way. 

I’ve been writing for five years, totalled 
up about a quarter of a million words and 
would still rather tell a story than listen 
to one. Lived in most parts of this country 
and once out of it; when I’m ready to go 
some place to stay it will be to New Mexico, 
where my family once owned a small ranch 
on which I lived for three years. I’m not now 
in any hurry. I remain in disagreement with 
Sr. Varro, who believed that the manner of 
his death made up for his life—and so his 
living was only a preparation for an honor¬ 
able death—and I’ll stick to a line of T‘ao 
Yuanming’s, the Chinese scholar: “Let me 
empty this cup, if such be the will of 
heaven;” or, the purpose of life is living, so 
enjoy what you’ve asked for. 

Right now I’m enjoying a minor tradition. 
Twenty years ago, in 1919, my dad published 
his first short story in Adventure* I’m look¬ 
ing forward to the day when my grandson 
will celebrate the centenary. 

Vit. Sta.: Born in Kokomo, Indiana. 1914. 
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*The story was “River Law,” by W. E. 
Brandon, September, 1919.—Editor’s note. 


E VERY time one of our Ask Adven¬ 
ture experts brings out a book, we 
like to point out that fact here and wish 
the book well. This time it’s Charles 
H. Hall, expert on oldtime sailoring, 
ship modeling and architecture. Mr. 
Hall grew up in square rig, so to speak, 
spending his hours after school climbing 
around the sailing ships on the Brooklyn 
waterfront. He joined the U. S. Naval 
Militia in ’93 and retired in 1909 as a 
two-striper. He served as ensign in the 
Spanish War aboard an old Civil War 
monitor, Jason, that still had shot 
marks on her turret that she got off 
Charleston. He went to Yale and M. I. 
T., became a naval architect, a member 
of the staff of Yachting, and has cruised 
in everything from a skiff with a sprit- 
sail to a battleship. 

His new book is “An Introduction to 
Seamanship,” published by Kennedy 
Brothers, New York. The usual book 
for amateur sailors is filled with direc¬ 
tions for making knots and splices, tells 
you that you must dry your sails, which 
side of the boat is port, and what a 
compass is for. Mr. Hall assumes some 
knowledge of these matters and goes 
into more important concerns—handling 
a boat around a dock, what to do when 
aground, what to do when the weather 
gets bad, and what to do when it gets 
worse, etc. His book is heartily recom¬ 
mended to those who sail or run motor- 
boats. 


I T is to be hoped that whenever our 
Lost Trails bring together two 
comrades whose trails split years ago, 
they’ll write in and let us know. First, 
so that we can remove the notice and 
make room for another request; and 
second, it’s an ingratitude if they don’t. 
We’re glad to have this letter from G. 
C. Hagerman, P. O. Box 1907, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Many thanks for your publishing my en¬ 
quiry re. W. P. Liebenrood in your “Lost 
Trails.” 

Within the last few weeks I have heard, 
from two sources, the particulars of his death 


in 1918 in South America, while making a 
desperate effort to stop the runaway engine 
of the train of which he was conductor, after 
it had been abandoned by the more cautious 
and wiser engineer. 

Had hoped to find him alive but am glad 
to know that he died in act'on as he would 
have wished. 

Again thanking you and wishing continued 
prosperity to your magazine. 

Yours truly, 

G. C. Hagerman 


S OME interesting navy lore comes to 
us from Jay Earle Miller, of Chicago, 
in a letter supplementing recent ques- 
tion-and-answer concerning plans of 
Civil War river gunboats. 

Mr. G. C. Reid may get some information 
of value about the Mississippi river gunboats 
of the Civil War from “The Monitor and the 
Navy Under Steam,” by Lieut. F. M. Bennett, 
U.S.N., published in 1900 by Houghton, Mif¬ 
flin & Company. 

It is also possible that the original plans 
of one or more of these gunboats may be 
found in the War Department archives, in¬ 
stead of the Navy Department, because the 
original fleet was built and operated by the 
army. The navy did not take over, as I re¬ 
call, until after Farragut captured New Or¬ 
leans and started up the river to take Vicks¬ 
burg. 

It is also possible that Mr. Carl Mittman, 
of the Smithsonian Institution may be of 
help. The Smithsonian has had a WPA 
project at work redrawing plans of the ship 
models in the Institution’s marvelous collec¬ 
tion and, while I am not sure Mr. Mittman 
has a river gunboat among his models, it is 
quite probable that there is at least one, and 
that plans are available for it. Whether they 
would include sections showing interior de¬ 
tails, however, is doubtful. 

Mr. Reid is right in assuming that these 
vessels were shallow draft, and practically 
all machinery and equipment was above the 
water line—a fatal arrangement if enemy 
shot pierced the gun casemate, as happened 
to the Mound City, one of the army fleet, 
at St. Charles, on the White River, in Arkan¬ 
sas. The armored casemate, with sloping 
sides, greatly resembling the Merrimac ar¬ 
rangement, apparently was one huge com¬ 
partment covering both the engines and the 
gun deck. 

I encountered Lieut. Bennett’s book some 
time ago while seeking further information 
about the Virginius affair, which nearly 
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brought on war with Spain in 1874. Captain 
Joseph Fry, of the Virginius, was the Con¬ 
federate commander in the battle with the 
Mound City at St. Charles in 1862. He had 
been a midshipman and lieutenant in the 
American Navy prior to the war, but, after 
joining the Confederate cause, was placed 
in comand of a squadron of rebel gunboats. 
His fleet had been chased up the White River, 
and at St. Charles Fry landed his guns, 
erected two batteries on shore, and sunk his 
ships to block the channel. 

Commander Kilty, of the pursuing U. S. 
fleet, was accompanied by troop transports, 
and when he arrived, flying his flag on the 
Mound City, he landed an Indiana regiment, 
then attacked the first battery while the 
soldiers slipped around to take the second 
battery from the rear. 

A Confederate shell pierced the casement 
of the Mound City and passed through the 
steam drum. Nearly eighty Union soldiers 
were scalded to death, and the rest, badly 
scalded and many already wounded, leaped 
overboard and attempted to swim to safety. 

The other gunboats launched their boats 
and sent them to the rescue, at which point 
the Confederate battery opened fire on the 
men in the water, killing many of them with 
grape shot. 

Fry himself was wounded and captured be¬ 
fore the day was over. He maintained he 
thought the small boats were carrying a land¬ 
ing party, and that his order had been to fire 
on the boats, and not the Mound City crew. 
Nevertheless, while he was recovering from 
his wounds in the Federal Hospital at Mem¬ 
phis, an attempt was made by Union soldiers 
and sailors to assassinate him, and he nar¬ 
rowly escaped. 

In 1873 Fry was in command of the 
Virginius, a filibustering ship of doubtful 
registry, but flying the American flag when 
it was captured near Jamaica by a Spanish 
gunboat. Taken into Santiago de Cuba, Fry 
and his 52 passengers and members of the 
crew were tried by a hasty and unfair sum¬ 
mary court martial, stood up against a wall, 
and all 53 shot. 

President U. S. Grant had, sometime be¬ 
fore, prepared a proclamation recognizing 
the belligerent status of the Cuban rebels, 
but Secretary of State Hamilton Fish had 
pigeon-holed it, so the U. S. was officially 
neutral, a fact which helped Fish work out 
an amicable settlement, helped somewhat by 
the belief in the North that Fry, at least, had 
only got his just deserts. 

In his reply to Mr. Reid in the July issue, 
Mr. Charles H. Hall refers to Gideon Welles' 


poor opinion of the Porters. Besides having 
a bad reputation, at least with the Secretary 
of the Navy, for veracity, David Porter also 
was hot-headed and vindictive. After the fall 
of New Orleans Porter accused three of the 
captured Confederate officers (all former 
comrades in arms before the war) of firing the 
Confederate ironclad Louisiana, while under 
a flag of truce, in an attempt to send the 
flaming hulk down among the Union ships. 
Farragut placed the trio, Captains Wilkinson, 
Beverly Kennon and Commander I. K. Mit¬ 
chell, under special restrictions on Porter’s 
complaint, prohibited any intercourse with 
them, and sent them north on the Rhode 
Island, to be confined in Fort Warren, Boston 
Harbor. There they wrote their denials of 
Porter’s charge, sent them to Welles, and the 
latter promptly removed the restrictions, 
without bothering to investigate Porter’s ac¬ 
cusation. 

The three rebels probably felt their os¬ 
tracism rather keenly, for Wilkinson, who 
had been a shipmate of the Rhode Island’s 
skipper, Captain (later Admiral) Stephen 
Decatur Trenchard, wrote of the trip north: 

“The noble commander of the Rhode Island 
most of us had known of old as a prim little 
precisian, and a great stickler for etiquette, 
and by no means a bad fellow; but so strict 
a constructionist that he probably would have 
refused to recognize his grandfather, if it 
were against orders. But he had a humane 
disposition under his frigid exterior; and al¬ 
lowed us all the comforts and privileges com¬ 
patible with discipline and safety. 

Wilkinson’s companion. Captain Beverly 
Kennon, by the way, was the second of that 
name to come to an unfortunate end in the 
American Navy. The first Beverly Kennon, 
also a captain, was killed on board the U.S.S 
Princeton in February, 1844, by the explo¬ 
sion of the great 12 inch cast iron gun Peace¬ 
maker. Others killed were Secretary of State 
Abel P. Upshur; Secretary of the Navy 
Thomas W. Gilmer; Captain R. S. Stockton, 
U.S.N., designer and constructor of the ship 
—the first to be powered with Ericsson’s 
screw propeller and first ever built with all 
machinery below the water line—Col. David 
Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Island; Virgil Maxey, 
of Maryland; and a negro servant. President 
John Tyler, who had gone on the cruise to 
see Peacemaker fired, saved his life when he 
refused to come on deck to see the final 
shot, as he was busy in the cabin “necking” 
with the fair Miss Julia Gardiner, daughter 
of the colonel. The president had the colonel’s 
body taken to the White House to lie in 
state, took- Miss Julia along, and, shortly 
after the funeral, they were married. 
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A SK ADVENTURE expert Robert 
Spiers Benjamin was much inter¬ 
ested in Alan Vfllier’s article “Little 
Ships Are Safest.” They’ve all gone 
through Panama, where he has been for 
some time, and he writes us of some 
odds and ends. 

All of the ships that Villiers wrote about 
have come through here. He may be in¬ 
terested to learn that the crew of the Ho-Ho, 
who were so loudly laughed at when they 
started, accomplished the virtually impossible. 
Let alone journey to the far corners of the 
earth they made what is probably the longest 
single leg at sea without touching land— 
B.A. to Hobart, Tasmania. Villiers remarks 
that they probably will arrive at their Anal 
destination. They did and when they reached 
the Statue of Liberty it was their Ho-Ho. 

Another young chap, Kim Powell, came 
down to Panama along the East Coast in 
what was barely a canoe. Central Park Lake 
would have made a more fitting scene for his 
craft but he got here—much to the astonish¬ 
ment of the Canal Zoners, pilots, and local 
skippers who saw the landing. Kim Powell is 
now a mate on a coastwise schooner, making 
a run on a vessel twenty times as large as his 
own craft but covering only a tenth the 
distance. 

Bill Robinson and his wife are an old story 
to local Cristobal mariners. They’ve always 
arrived safely despite hell and high water. The 
Igdrasil skippered by Maine Schoolteacher 
Roger Strout, with his wife, indeed did make 
it as Villiers presumed. 

Then there’s the Driftwood. The Driftwood 
was no more than just that. Three fellows 
from local New York waters gathered up 
some old wood and lumber from the beaches 
and by dint of much work and not a little skill 
put a boat together that faintly resembled 
the species ketch. They sailed, they did. Nerve 
could hardly describe their disappearance 
over the horizon. The West Indies, the Pan¬ 
ama Canal, and the dinero it cost to transit. 
Then the South Seas. The last I heard about 
them they were still going strong—just 
driftwood. 

On a somewhat more grandiose scale, there 
was the Barkentine Cap Pilar which sailed 
from this port about ten days ago for Lon¬ 
don, via the West Indies. Almost two years 
ago the party of twenty-four started out on 
the trip aboard the 120-some odd foot barken¬ 
tine. Theirs was not merely a little boat ride, 
they really made a cruise in the sense of the 
word used by Raymond-Whitcomb and the 
Cook Wagons Lits. people. They didn’t, any 
of them, have much money. But a little mul¬ 
tiplied by twenty-four Englishmen, including 


a few Scots, makes quite a bit. With as much 
precision, only infinitely more fun, as the 
Queen Mary entering New York on time, the 
party rounded the globe. Adrian Seligman 
and his wife were the ring leaders. Accord¬ 
ing to the members of the party the whole 
thing came off with hardly a single fist fight 
which, as Alan Villiers intimated in his arti¬ 
cle, is quite incredible. They made a pretty 
sight sailing their barkentine out of here 
under full sail. 

There is another side—we received a 
cable at our office here on the waterfront, 
requesting information on a Lieut. Com¬ 
mander Harry Mathes who left Norfolk early 
in March in a 36-ft. schooner, the King John. 
He was bound for Porto Rico, and then the 
Canal. He was a retired naval officer and so 
the Navy bothered to cable for information, 
from Washington. The poor Lieut. Com¬ 
mander is probably well salted down in Davy 
Jones’ locker by now. And there are many 
more, only no one ever bothered to check on 
them. 


V^OLUME 100, Number One—so reads 
* the title page of this issue. Six num¬ 
bers make up a volume; this is copy six 
hundred and one, and we have readers 
who have missed none of them. This 
issue is our anniversary of twenty-eight 
years of continuous publication. 

In an age when many so-called pulp 
magazines live for only a few or a dozen 
issues, twenty-eight years seem like a 
ripe maturity. But it is nothing at all 
to the immortality that has been 
promised us. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Man¬ 
ufacturing Company has asked permis¬ 
sion to reduce our magazine to micro¬ 
film, to be placed in a Time Capsule of 
Cupaloy at the New York World’s Fair 
Grounds. We told them to go ahead. 
We understand the Time Capsule will 
be opened some time hence—five thou¬ 
sand or ten thousand years. 

What our reader then will be—what 
he’ll think, look like, eat, or wear—we 
don’t know, but the same rule goes for 
him as for the rest of us. If he doesn’t 
like us, our stories and our Camp-Fire, 
or if his sharp eye finds anything wrong 
or amiss with us, why then, we say— 
we on the editorial staff, with a kind 
of chuckle as if the joke is on him— 
just write us a letter. 

H. B. 




Ask Adventure 


Information you can’t get elsewhere 


gALTING the golden egg. 

Request.—What is “gold sniping”? Is there 
anything printed on the methods used in 
“salting” mines? 

Can you recommend any general books 
on gold and silver mining? I shall be very 
grateful for your expert advice. 

—Leo Odlozel, Oakland, Cal. 

Reply by Mr. Victor Shaw:—Go over to 
San Francisco, to the Ferry Building, Em- 
barcadero, and ask your State Bureau of 
Mines for their Bulletin No. 92, “California 
Gold Placers”. Also ask them for literature 
on placer mining, and lode mining methods. 

They’re very willing to show you about 
panning, rocking, sluicing, or handling mer¬ 
cury, and retorting amalgam, etc. The meth¬ 
ods of rock mining are more numerous and 
complex and they haven’t time to even in¬ 
dicate much on that; but you can send $3 
(maybe via your local book dealer) to Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Co.; 330 West 42nd St., 
N.Y.C. for “Handbook for Prospectors”, 
which you will find covers everything on 
placer and quartz-lode mining, and prospect¬ 
ing. 

Another fine practical book on placering 
is, “Prospecting and Operating Small Gold 
Placers”, sold by Mine & Smelter Supply Co.; 
Denver, Colo. 

Now here’s another which you should own, 
viz.: a report on all gold placer areas of 
Arizona, by the Mines Dep’t., University of 
Arizona, Tucson. It costs only thirty-five 
cents, but covers beside the data on State 
placers, everything necessary to know about 
the metal gold, how to build and use rocker 
and sluice, how to manipulate a goldpan, how 
to handle mercury, retorting, outfitting, camp 
cookery, remedy for snake bite, etc. Very 
complete, and its title is Bulletin No. 135 
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The California Mining Bureau can furnish 
State mining laws. 

The term, “gold sniping”, is applied to 
placer miners who merely work the river bars 
and bank gravels for gold by panning method. 

There is nothing on the subject of salting 
mines in print, excepting some possible men¬ 
tion of various methods in fiction, or special 
articles. Every old mining man with a wide 
experience picks up data on’ this subject, for 
while many former methods are now so well 
known to the industry as to be practically 
useless, new ones are being invented con¬ 
stantly. I have also known of many of these, 
for example: 

One of the earliest known methods was by 
shooting gold dust into the face, or heading 
of a rock tunnel with a shotgun. Very crude, 
but it used to work well when first used. 

Another more recent method came to light 
in a placer operation down in South Africa, 
where the labor was native blacks. Crooks 
staked a large area of gravel and put up 
a sale to a big English mining company, who 
sent engineers there to sample for average 
gravel value, to operate on a big scale. The 
owners never touched anything, and these 
engineers of the company ran all gravel 
through sluices they themselves set up, but 
had native blacks do the shovelling in, also 
cleaning up, under their own direct supervi¬ 
sion. The returns were just about right as 
to values, not too high but with enough gold 
shown per cubic yard to permit a profit if 
worked by machinery. The sale was conclud¬ 
ed, price paid, and this company installed a 
big dredging plant sent from London and 
went into operation. The first clean-up 
showed not a single color of gold, let alone 
any “pay”; and later investigation showed 
that all the blacks working on the sluices had 
chewed tobacco loaded with flour gold and 
each one spit into the sluice boxes. It’s been 
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done also by loading cigarettes with fine 
gold and flicking ashes into a rocker, or 
sluice, or pan. 

Another scheme: engineers sampling a 
quartz mine take their own samples, sack 
them, number them, and seal them; but 
crooks load a hypodermic with chloride of 
gold and stick the needle into sample sacks 
to make them assay whatever is considered 
a wise value for that particular ore. 


RESIGN for amphibian living. 

Request:—I am very interested in swim¬ 
ming and would appreciate it if you would 
answer the following questions: 

1. How long each day and how many days 
a week should a swimmer train? 

2. Does hard work interfere with swim¬ 
ming? 

3. In training in a pool should a swimmer 
swim distance such as one-quarter to one 
mile daily or shorter distance? Should this 
be done at top speed? 

-Fred J. Muerrle, New Haven, Conn. 

Reply by Mr. L. De B. Handley:—The 
average competitive swimmer should train 
daily, or as often as possible, adhering to 
the following routine: first, a swim of *40 
to 500 yards at moderate pace, but not too 
slow, paying close attention to each part of 
the stroke in turn, endeavoring to improve 
form; next, three or four short sprints at top 
speed, say one length of an indoor pool, or 
from 20 to 33 yards; lastly, a few minutes de¬ 
voted to the practice of racing starts and 
turns. This routine should be departed from 
once or twice a week, however, if the swim¬ 
mer lacks the opportunity to compete often. 
He should then cover the distance of his next 
race at fast clip, instead of doing the cus¬ 
tomary stretch at moderate pace. 

The second question is not quite clear. 
The terms “hard work” and “interfere” can 
be variously interpreted. If by “hard work”, 
you mean intensive and strenuous manual 
labor, and by “interfere”, the curtailing of 
swimming speed, then I may state that such 
labor, or any form of exercise which tends 
to harden the muscles, will impair swimming 
speed to the extent to which it deprives the 
muscles of limberness. Muscular suppleness 
is essential to the attainment of a maximum 
of speed in swimming. 

Unless a swimmer is training for contests 
of one mile and upward, it is unnecessary for 
him to cover more than 500 yards daily. I 
still speak, bear in mind, of the average com¬ 
petition. Some men require harder training 
and profit by doing 880 or 1000 yards as a 


matter of routine, but they are the exceptions 
to the general rule. 


LINQUIST looks at lingo. 

Request:—I am a student at the University 
of Washington and am very interested in a 
certain Mediterranean jargon called Lingua 
France, or Frank. 

As far as I have been able to discover 
from various sources (very rare) in the li¬ 
braries, this language is a mixture of several 
European languages (French, Italian, etc.) 
and Arabic. It is used by the sailors in deal¬ 
ing with the natives. If you know anything 
at all about this language, can speak it, or 
know of anyone who can, would you please 
let me know. I could correspond with any¬ 
one in English, French or Esperanto. 

If I could do anything for you in return 
for this favor, please let me know. 

-F. R. C., Seattle, Wash. 

Reply by Captain H. W. Eades:—I have 
your letter in regard to the term “lingua 
franca.” I note with interest that you are 
a student at the University of Washington. 
I graduated from the same university myself 
a great many years ago. 

“Lingua franca” is a term used in different 
parts of the world to apply to various “bas¬ 
tard” forms of speech used as secondary 
to the indigenous form of speech, thus en¬ 
abling intercourse to be facilitated. English 
is frequently called the lingua franca of the 
whole world, as, at one time, French was the 
lingua franca of diplomacy. English, in vari¬ 
ous forms of distortion, is spoken all over 
the world, e.g., the “pigeon” or “pidgin” Eng¬ 
lish of the South Seas and the Kroo dialect 
of the West African coast. In special areas 
are found examples of a lingua franca such 
as: 1. so-called “Mandarin Chinese,” 2. Malay 
of Polynesia, 3. Hindustani of India, 4. Swa¬ 
hili of South Africa, 5. the pidgin Japanese 
of the Orient, 6. the Creole dialects of Gui¬ 
ana, and 7. the Chinook of the North Pacific 
coast states. 

Perhaps the best known lingua franca, that 
is, to the white race, is the lingua franca or 
common language spoken in the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries by sailors, traders, and 
soldiers in dealing with natives of different 
nationalities, especially with Arabs, Turks, 
and Africans. The term “lingua franca” (i.e. 
“Frankish tongue or language”) originated 
in the name franc or Frank (French) used 
by the Arabs to designate the Crusaders, and 
hence any Latin Christian (the Byzantine or 
Greek Christians were called rums or Roumi). 
It is by no means the general language of the 
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Mediterranean litoral, and is not constant in 
form. In Egypt, for example, the lingo (this 
term itself is contracted from “lingua”) 
used by sailors and Arabs is a mixture of 
English and Arabic, mostly Arabic. The real 
home of the Mediterranean lingua franca is 
in the Levant, that is, the coast of Turkey, 
Syria, and Palestine, and the adjacent islands, 
where it originated, and this is where it is 
used in full blast. The predominance of 
Venice and Genoa in the Levant came to 
make the Italian the franc par excellence, and 
in fact the lingua franca of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Levant has a predominant Italian 
base, with an admixture of Arabic, Greek, 
and African elements, and more rarely, of 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese. In Tunis 
and Algeria, French, especially during recent 
years, has been important in contributing 
a large vocabulary to the lingua franca, as 
has Spanish in Morocco and Southern Spain, 
but even in these regions Italian has great 
tenacity. 

The various lingua francas of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, including that of the dominant Le¬ 
vantine lingua franca, are not hard to pick 
up, as will be appreciated from their origin 
and use. The characteristics most prominent 
in the lingua franca are, as regards syntax, 
the reduction of all verb forms to the infini¬ 
tive for present and future tenses and im¬ 
perative and to the past participle for past 
tenses, thus you don’t have to worry about 
irregular verbs; of all pronouns to the ob¬ 
jective case, and of all nouns to one number 
(either singular or plural): Ti stare bona 
genti, “you are a good fellow.” The objec¬ 
tive case is often represented, as in Portu¬ 
guese, by the preposition per (for): Mi amor 
per ti, “I like you.” As regards vocabulary, 
the substitution of picturesque words for the 
less expressive is common: cunciare, “to fix,” 
has become almost universal for fasir, “to 
do,” and so, massar il fogo, “kill (or put out) 
the fire.” The alteration of Romance words 
by giving them the meaning of words of 
similar sounds in some other language is 
also common: e.g., fantasia, “fancy,” “imag¬ 
ination,” has come under Arabic pressure to 
mean “conceit,” “boastfulness.” Thus, no 
pigliar fantasia, “don’t get impudent.” 

The earliest mention of the Levantine lin¬ 
gua franca occurs in Venetian trading docu¬ 
ments of the eleventh century. In the six¬ 
teenth century, Levantine characters were 
frequently introduced into Italian comedy, as 
in the “Cingana” of Giancarli di Rovigo 
(1660) and they were made to speak this 
humorous deject. Such types occur in the 
Spanish plays of Lope de Vega, Acevedo, 
Guevara and Calderon. Perhaps the most 
famous examples of lingua franca on the 


stage are furnished by Moliere’s “Bourgeois 
gcntilhomme." Extensive specimens of the 
Spanish variety of lingua franca occur in 
Haedo. “Topografia i historia general de Argel" 
Valladolid, 1612 of the French lingua franca 
in the Dictionnaire de la langue franque (Mar¬ 
seilles, 1930) published by the French govern¬ 
ment for soldiers. Consult Hugo Schuchardt, 
“Die lingua franca ” in Zeitschrift fur roman- 
ische Philologie (Halle, 1909). 

The British consular agents and, I believe, 
also the U. S. consular agents throughout the 
Levant have Levantine interpreters attached 
to their staffs (or they used to). I suggest 
(it is just a suggestion) you write a feeler 
to the U. S. Consul at Smyrna, Turkey, and 
ask him for the name of a textbook (in 
English) of Levantine, and the name of the 
publisher. This is the most widely used form 
of Mediterranean lingua franca. 

If three is anytihng further you want to 
know, do not hesitate to call on me. 


C IVIL War reverberations. The Tapa- 
joz River Colony. 

Request:—Some time ago I read that im¬ 
mediately following the American Civil War, 
a group of southern slave-owners emigrated 
to the Tapajoz River country in the Amazon 
valley to set up a slave-owning society there. 
This effort turned out to be a complete fail¬ 
ure, and many of them returned to the United 
States. Some remained, and I understand 
that their descendants still live there. 

I will greatly appreciate any information 
which you can give me on this particular 
colony and a list of books in which I might 
read further about them. Specifically, I 
would like to know: 

How numerous are these people? 

What is their economic condition? 

What is their cultural status, degree of 
literacy, general morality? 

Have they retained racial purity, and if 
not, to about what degree has intermixture 
extended? 

What are the occupations of these people? 
What contacts do they have with the out¬ 
side world, particularly with the United 
States? 

Do they still speak English? 

What is their relation to the Brazilian 
government? 

How do their neighbors look upon them? 
All of these questions may be imposing 
upon you, for I am sure that to even brush 
on an answer to many of them is a big job 
in itself. But I am very much interested in 
this group of people, and I will greatly ap¬ 
preciate your trouble. 

-James W. Thompson, New Orleans, La. 
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Reply by Dr. Paul Vanorden Shaw:—Be¬ 
fore I answer your questions about the 
Tapajoz River settlement of Americans, I 
should prefer to answer them about the set¬ 
tlements of Villa Americana and Santa Bar¬ 
bara, twenty-five or thirty miles from the city 
of Sao Paulo. These towns were likewise 
settled by Americans right after the Civil 
War and this colony is more interesting, per¬ 
haps, because it is larger, and also because 
it has remained more or less unassimilated. 

At a guess, I should say that the descend¬ 
ants of these people at the present time num¬ 
ber between two and three hundred. Their 
economic condition is that of the Middle and 
Lower Middle Class, and I should say the 
same about their cultural status. 

They have kept more or less to themselves, 
as far as marriage is concerned, especially 
those remaining in the districts of Villa 
Americana and Santa Barbara. To this day 
they speak English, intermarry with each 
other, which has not improved them any, 
and do not mingle much with their neighbors. 
Many, however, have left the settlement and 
have come to Sao Paulo, Rio, etc. Here, also, 
they tend to marry Americans or English, 
but you will find many examples of marriages 
with Brasilians, too. There Has been no min¬ 
gling of Indian or Negro blood, as far as I 
know. 

Those in the original district are, of course, 
farmers, but those who have left it have gone 
into other fields. They have the same con¬ 
tact with the States that the average emi¬ 
grant has with his mother country of two or 
three generations ago. They like to go back 
home, but I imagine not very many of them 
are able to. Most of them still speak English 
and with a Southern accent, but, of course, 
they all speak Portuguese. Their relation to 
the Brazilian government is the relation of 
the average citizen to the government, I sup¬ 
pose. How do their neighbors look upon 
them? Well, they are neither Brazilians nor 
Americans and a rather strange mixture of 
both, and theirs is the fate of a settlement 
of foreigners in the States or in any other 
country. 

As to the Tapajoz River colony, it is much 
smaller and B understand it has “gone Brazil¬ 
ian” completely, that it has intermarried with 
Brazilians and does not even speak English 
any longer. I know very little about them 
except that the town in which they settled is 
very poor and primitive. 

I rather doubt whether it is possible to find 
anything written on these settlements in the 
United States. I know of three women, Amer¬ 
icans, who are gathering information about 
them, but nothing has been written so far and 
probably will not come out for some time. 


^LEANING coins by electroplating. 

Request:—Could you give me any informa¬ 
tion about cleaning silver and copper coins? 

—E. R. Downs, Long Beach, Cal. 

Reply by Mr. William L. Clark:—There 
are three electrolytic systems for cleaning 
coins. The first and simplest method, good 
for tarnished silver, is to place a sheet of 
aluminum in a boiling solution of one heap¬ 
ing tablespoonful of washing soda to one 
quart of water, then put the coin in contact 
with the aluminum plate. Keep the coin in 
the solution until the tarnish is all loosened 
and then clean with a silver cleaning cream, 
containing no jeweler’s rouge. 

The second method, for more stubborn 
coins, particularly those with a great deal of 
corrosion, is to place them between two zinc 
plates in a 10 percent solution of Sodium 
Hydroxide (lye) for several hours, until the 
corrosion is all loose and then clean as be¬ 
fore. 

The last of these methods is to use a stor¬ 
age battery trickle charger and a two percent, 
solution of Sodium Hydroxide in a glass 
container. The plus terminal of the charger 
is connected to a platinum electrode, which 
in the solution becomes the anode. The minus 
terminal is connected to the coin and be¬ 
comes the cathode. In this process free hy¬ 
drogen comes off the coin and oxygen off 
the anode. With this system the heaviest 
corrosion can be reduced and good results 
obtained. Coins with a light tarnish can be 
cleaned in about five minutes and some an¬ 
cient coins with a very heavy, hard corro¬ 
sion have been kept in this bath for as long 
as nine months. 

In all of these methods, the cleaning is 
the same after the bath. A tooth brush can 
be used with the silver cleaning cream, and 
afterwards, rinse well in hot water, and wipe 
the coin with a soft rag. All silver and new 
copper can be lacquered after cleaning with 
a good grade of cellulose lacquer diluted one 
half with thinner. If the lacquer is too thin, 
rainbows will be seen on very smooth sur¬ 
faces, and if too thick, the lacquer itself will 
be seen. Coins must be absolutely clean be¬ 
fore lacquering. Old bronze or copper can 
be rubbed with beeswax or olive oil after 
cleaning. 

Some coins can be cleaned entirely by 
washing with soap and hot water, or with the 
cleaning cream. 

These processes generally work well, but 
on some pieces, when the corrosion has gone 
too far, a coin will break down in part or 
entirely. The subject is still open for experi¬ 
mentation and improvement. 
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WORD to the wise—about rifles. 

Request:—To come to the point, what do 
you think of the Russian rifles? I ask this 
in reference to those that have been recham¬ 
bered for the .30-’16 cartridge. Are the bolts 
strong? 

What about the receivers and barrels? 
Which is a better caliber, the .30-’16 or 262 
mm. for this rifle? Would there be any dan¬ 
ger of blown-out bolts or receivers with the 
■30-’16? 

—Fred Krause, Yorba Linda, Cal. 

Reply by Ol’ Man Wiggins:—In regard 
to the Russian Nagants rifles, sold cheaply 
here by various dealers, I can say that I have 
flred the rifle in its original caliber, and 
found it accurate, powerful and reliable, 
when used with American-made sporting am¬ 
munition. It had to be sturdy and simple to 
be serviceable in the hands of the Russian 
peasant soldiers of the Czarist Armies, you 
know. I am under the impression it’s still 
the service arm in Russia, and I’ll admit that 
I agree with the Soviets in at least this one 
thing. 

But, stay clear of the Russian rifles altered 
to use our .30 model 1916 ammunition. We’ve 
had at least one blow up near here, wounding 
the rifleman seriously and just missing blind¬ 
ing him. 

The gun was not designed nor constructed 
for any such pressures as the Service load 
develops. I have been informed of others in 
different places behaving likewise. 

A good mechanic can easily fit a .30 caliber 
barrel to the Russian action, but it should 
be chambered for the .30 Krag cartridge, 
which this action handles all right. At least, 
it did in the riffe I saw. I worked Krag shells 
through the action to try it out. 

But I’d advise leaving it in its original 
caliber, remodeling it a bit and attaching 
better sights for a sporting rifle, if you in¬ 
tend to use it much. 

Or better yet, join the National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation, and get you a good used Model 1917 
or Enfield, built originally and carefully for 
the Service ammunition, and be safe with it. 


jgARRACK room battles. 

Request:—Some fellows here have been 
having an argument over different armies 
and several queries regarding the U. S. Army 
are still being disputed among us. I should 
be very glad if you would clear the air. 

Would a British subject be permitted to 
join the U. S. Army under any conditions, 


i.e. say he decided to become an American 
subject and settle in the United States per¬ 
manently? 

What is the pay of a private in the U. S. 
Army? 

Do men enlisting in the ‘corps’ or special 
branches (such as medical supplies, or trans¬ 
port) receive more pay than those in the 
infantry? 

What is the duration of the term of serv¬ 
ice or enlistment? 

—H. London, The Brigade Laboratory, 
Ambala, India 

Reply by Major Glen R. Townsend:—No, 
a British subject cannot enlist in the United 
States Army. Only citizens of the United 
States are accepted for enlistment. This regu¬ 
lation has been tightened up within the last 
few months. Formerly it was possible to en¬ 
list in the army upon taking out “first 
papers,” i.e., making a declaration of intent 
to become a citizen. Under present regula¬ 
tions, however, full citizenship is essential; 
and to acquire full citizenship requires a 
minimum period of five years’ residence in 
the United States. Of course, a former Brit¬ 
ish subject who has become a citizen in ac¬ 
cordance with the law would be eligible to 
enlist on the same basis as a native born 
citizen. 

The pay of a private in the United States 
Army is $21.00 per month; pay of a private 
first class is $30.00 per month. A private or 
private first class may also hold a “specialist” 
rating (clerk, cook, mechanic, etc.,) paying 
from three to $30.00 in addition. This is 
cash pay. 

Rations, quarters, uniforms, medical care, 
etc., are furnished by the government. This 
is explained more fully in the pamphlet I am 
enclosing. 

Rate of pay is the same in all branches of 
the army (we call them “arms” and “serv¬ 
ices,” the arms being the infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, etc., and the services the quarter¬ 
master, medical, etc.). The only difference is 
that in some arms or services (the Air Corps, 
for example) there are a greater proportion 
of non-commissioned grades and specialists 
then in others. 

The term of enlistment is three years ex¬ 
cept that original (first time) enlistment may 
be made for one year. This also applies to 
all arms and services. 

May I add that one of the pleasures of 
Ask Adventure service is corresponding with 
readers in the far corners of the world, and I 
hope that the above information will be of 
interest to you of the Indian Service. 
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THE ASK ADVENTURE SERVICE is free, provided self-addressed envelope and FULL 
POSTAGE for reply are enclosed. Correspondents writing to or from foreign countries must 
enclose International Reply Coupons, which are exchangeable for stamps of any country in the 
International Postal Union. 

Send each question direct to the expert in charge of the section whose field covers it He will 
reply by mail. Do Not send questions to the magazine. Be definite; explain your case suffi¬ 
ciently to guide the expert you question. The magazine does not assume any responsibility. 
No Reply will be made to requests for partners, for financial backing or for employment 
~k(Enclose addressed envelope with International Reply Coupon.) 
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SPOUTS AND HOBBIES 
Archery —eahl B. Powell, care of Ad venture. 


Swordsi spears, pole arms and armor — Capt. 
R. E. Gabdner. 980 Northwest Blvd.. Columbus. 
Ohio. 


Baseball— Frederick Lisb. care of Adventure. Tournament Fly nnd Bnit Casting— Chief 
Camping— Paul M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. Stanwood, East Sullivan, Maine. 


Boxing—C apt. Jean V. Grombach, 113 W. 57tb 
St., N. Y. C. 


Track— Jackson Scholz, R. D. No. 1, Doyles- 
towu, Pa. 


Canoeing: paddling, sailing, cruising, regattas — 
Edgar S. Perkins, 30A W. Cook Av„ Llbertyville, 
Ill. 


Coins: and Medals — William L. Clark, Amer¬ 
ican Numismatic Society, Broadway at 156tb St.. 
N. X. C. 


Woodcraft—P adl M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 
Wrestling—C harles B. Cranford, County 
Office Bldg., Recreation Comm., White Plains, N. Y. 

Yachting—A. R. Knaueb. 2722 B. 76th PL. 
Chicago. I1L 


Dogs—J ohn B. Thompson, care of Adventure. 
Fencing— Capt. Jean V. Grombach. 113 W. 
67th St. N. Y. C. 

First Aid— Dr. Claude P. Fobdyce, care of Ad¬ 
venture. 

water; fly and bait casting; 
tfits; fishing trips — John B. 
Ripley), care of Adventure. 


Fishing: fresh 
bait; camping ou 
Thompson, (Ozark 


Fishing: salt water; bottom fishing, surf cast¬ 
ing, trolling; equipment and locations. C. Black¬ 
burn Miller, care of Adventure. 


Football— John B. Foster, care of Adventure. 


Globe-trotting and vagabonding—ROBBBT 

Sfieus-Bbnjamin. care of Adventure 

Health Building Activities, Hiking — OK 

Claude P. B'obdice, care of Adventure. 

Horses: care, training of horses in general; 
jumping; and polo; the cavalry arm — Major EL 
Ernest Duput, care of Adventure. 


Motor Boating—G erald T. White. MontvlUe, 
N. J. 

Motor Camping and Trailer Camping — 

Major Chas. G. Pbbcival, M.D., 162 W. 65th St, 

n. y. a 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL, SUBJECTS 


Anthropology: American; north of the Panama 
Canal; customs, dress, architecture; pottery and 
decorative arts, weapons and implements, fetish¬ 
ism, social divisions — Arthur Woodward, Los An¬ 
geles Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Automobiles and Aircraft Engines: design, 
operation and maintenance — Edmund B. Neil, care 
of Adventure. 

Aviation: airplanes, airships, airways and land¬ 
ing fields, contests, aero clubs, insurance, laws, 
licenses, operating data, schools, foreign activities, 
publications, parachutes, gliders — Major Falk 
Habmbl, 709 Longfellow St., Washington, D. C. 


Big Game Hunting: guides and equipment — 
Ernest W. Shaw, South Carver, Mask 


Entomology: insects and spiders; venomous and 
disease-carrying insects — Dr. S. W. Frost, 465 E. 
Foster Ave„ State College, Pa. 


—Ernest W. Shaw, 


Tropical Forestry: tropical 
uots — Wm. EL Barbour, Chapel 


forests and prod- 
Hill, N. C. 


Motorcycling — regulations, mechanics, raoing — 
Charles M. Dodge, 161 Ferguson Av., Burling¬ 
ton, Vt. 

Mountain Climbing—T heodore S. Solomons, 

1632 So. Hayworth Av„ Los Angeles, Call! 

Old-Time Sallorlng— Chas. H. Hall, 446 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


in—D onbgan Wiggins, E 


ean—D onbgan 

Salem, Oregon. 


Shotguns tforeign and American makes; wing 
shooting — John B. Thompson, care of Adventure. 

*SkUng and Snowshoelng—W. H. Price, 3436 
Mance St, Montreal. Quebec- 
Small Boating: skiffs, outboard, small launch, 
river and lake cruising — Raymond S. Spears, Ingle¬ 
wood. Calif. 


Stamps— Dr. H. A. Davis, The American Phil¬ 
atelic Society, 3421 Colfax Av„ Denver, Colo. 


Herpetology: reptiles and amphibians — Clif¬ 
ford H. Pope, care of Adventure. 


The Merchant Marine. Gordon MacAllister, 

care of Adventure. 


Motor Vehicles: operation, legislative restric¬ 
tions and traffic — Edmund B. Neil, care of Adven¬ 
ture. 


Ornithology: birds; their habits and distribu¬ 
tion — Davis Quinn, 3508 Kings College Pl„ Bronx, 
N. Y. 


>N, 36 Washington St., East Orange, N. 3. 

Precious and semi-precious stones: cutting 

and polishing of gem materials; teohnioal informa¬ 
tion — F. J. Esterlin, 901-902 Shreve Bldg., 210 
Post Road, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Railroads < <» the United States, Mexico and 
Canada—R. T. Newman, 701 N Main 8t., Paris, Ili 
Sawmllllng— Hapsburo Liebe. care of Adven- 

Taxidermy—S eth Bullock, care of Adven¬ 
ture. 

Wlldcraf tins and Trapping — Raymond 8. 

Spears, Inglewood, Calif. 

HIUTARY, NAVAL AND POLICE 
SUBJECTS 

Army Mattersi United States and Foreign — 
Major Glen R. Townsend, 708 Angenette Aye., 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 

Federal Investigation Activitiesi Secret Serv¬ 
ice, etc.— Francis H. Bent, 251 Third St. Fair 
Haven, N. J. 

State Police—F rancis H. Bent, 251 Third St., 
Fair Haven, N. J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS 
Philippine Islands—BUCK Conneb, Quartzslte, 
Ariz., care Conner Field. 

*Nevr Guinea—L. P. B. Abmit, care of Ad- 


*Nen Zealand! Cook island, 8 

Mills, 27 Bowen St., Fellding. Nev 


Hawaii—J ohn Snell, Hawaii Equal Rights 
Comm., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Asia, Part 1 1rSiam, Malay States, Straits 
Settlements, Java, Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, 
Ceylon. —V. B. Windle, care of Adventure. 2 French 
Indo-China, Hong Kong, Macao, Tibet, Southern, 
Eastern and Central China.— Seward S. Cramer, 
care of Adventure. 3 Northern China and Mongolia. 
_Paul H. Franson, Bldg. No. 3 Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Facility, Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Persia, 
Arabia . —Captain Bevekly-Giddinos, care of Ad¬ 
venture. 5 if Palestine .— Captain H. W. Eades. 3808 
West 26th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 

Africa, Part 1 IfEgupt, Tunis, Algeria, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan.— Capt. H. W. Eades, 3808 West 
26th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 2 Abyssinia, Italian 
Somaliland, British Somali Boast Protectorate, 
Eritrea, Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya .— Gordon 
Mac Creaoh, 3482-16th Av., So., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 3 Tripoli. Sahara caravans .— Capt. Bever- 
ly-Giddings, care of Adventure. 4 Morocco .— 
George E. Holt, care of Adventure. 5 Sierra Leone 
to Old Calabar, West Africa, Nigeria .— N. E. Nil- 
son, 1641 Greenlawn Ave., Akron Ohio. 6 Cape 
Colony. Orange River Colony, Natal Zululand, 
Transvaal, and Rhodesia .— Capt. F. J. Franklin, 
Adventure Comp, Simi, Calif. 7 -kPortuguese East. 
—R. G. Waring, Corunna, Ont.. Canada. 8 IcBechu- 
analand, Southwest Africa, Angola, Belgian Congo, 
Egyptian Sudan and French West Africa .— Major 
8. L. Glenister, care of Adventure. 

i of Adven- 


South America, Part 1 Oolombia, Ecuador. 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. —Edgar Young, care of 
Adventure. 2 Venezuela, The Guianas, Uruguay, 


Mexico, Part 1 Northern Border States .— J. W. 
Whitbakeb, 2903 San Gabriel St., Austin, Tex. 
2 Quintana Roo, Yucatan, Campeche. —W. Russell 
Sheets, 301 Poplar Ave.. Takoma Prk„ Md. 

Iceland —G. I. Colbron, care of Adventure. 

Canada, Part 1 1cSoutheastern Quebec .—Wil¬ 
liam MacMillan, 24 Plessis St., Quebec. Canada. 
2 If Height of Lantl Region, Northern Ontario and 
Northern Quebec, Southeastern Ungava and Kee- 
watin .— S. E. Sangsteh, care Adventure. 3 IcOtta- 
wa Valley and Southeastern Ontario .—Harry M. 
Moore, The Courier Advocate, Trenton, Ont., Can¬ 
ada. 4 IcOeorgian Bay and Southern Ontario, 
National Parks, Camping .—A. D. L. Robinson, 
1163 Victoria Rd., Walkerville, Ont, Canada. 3 
Lake of Woods Region .— R. F. Lincoln, care of 
The Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 6 Yu- 
kon, British Columbia and Alberta .— C. Plowden, 
Plowden Bay, Howe Sound, B. C. 7 Northern Sas¬ 
katchewan, Indian life and language, hunting, trap¬ 
ping — H S. M. Kemp, 313 8th St., E., Prince Al¬ 
bert, Sask. 

Alaska— Theodore S. Solomons. 1632 So. Hay- 
worth-Av., Los Angeles. Calif. 

Western U. S„ Part 1 Pacific Coast States — 
Frank Winch, care of Adventure. 3 New Mexico 
(Indians, etc .)— H. F. Robinson, 1211 W. Roma 
Ave., Albuquerque. N. M. 4 Wyoming and Colorado, 
Homesteading, etc .— E. P. Wells, Box 203, Prine- 
ville, Oregon. 5 Nevada, Montana and Northern 
Rockies .— Fred W. Egelston, Elks’ Home, Elko, 
Nev. 6 Idaho and environs .— R. T. Newman, 701 
N. Main St., Paris, lit 7 Texas, Oklahoma.—J. W. 
Whitbakeb, 2903 San Gabriel St.. Austin, Tex. 

Middle Western U. S., Part 1 Dakotas, Neb., 
Ia., Kan .— Joseph Mills Hanson, care of Adven¬ 
ture. 2 Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Minnesota, and border waters; touring Ash¬ 
ing .— R. P. Lincoln, care of The Minneapolis 
Tribune, Minneapolis. Minn. 3 Missouri, Arkansas, 
Missouri River up to Sioux Oity, Ozarks. Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi and Lake Michigan .— 
John B. Thompson, care Adventure. 4 Ohio River 
and Tributaries and Mississippi River .— Geo. A. 
Zerh, Vine and Hill Sts.. Crafton, P. O., Ingram, 
Pa. 5 Lower Mississippi from St. Louis down, 
Louisiana swamps, St. Francis, Arkansas Bottom. 
—Raymond S. Spears, Inglewood. Calif. 

Eastern U. 8., Part 1 Maine —•‘CHIBS'’' STAN- 
WOOD, East Sullivan, Me. 2' Ft., N. H., Conn., 
R. I., Mass. —Howard R. Voight, 29 Baldwin 
St., Aimes Pt., West Haven, Conn. 3 Adiron- 
dacks. New York —Raymond S. Spears, Inglewood, 
Calif. 4 New -Jersey. —F. FI. Bent, 251 Third St., 
Fair Haven, N. J. 5 West Va„ Md., District of Co¬ 
lumbia. —Robert Holton Bull. 842 Spring Ave.. 
South Hills, Charleston, W. Va. 0 Ala., Tenn., 
Miss., N. 0., 8. C., Fla., Oa. —Hapsbubg Liebe, care 
Adventure. 7 The Great Smokies and Appalachian 
Mountains south of Virginia. —Paul M. Fink, 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


YOU’D NEVER GUESS THEY COST YOU LESS! 

You get a smooth-tasting blend of choice Turkish and Do¬ 
mestic tobaccos —Cellophane-wrapped and 100% union- 
made—for several cents less than the popular-priced 
brands. That’s why so many smokers prefer AVALONS! 
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How to use the steel eauare—How to file and set 
saws—How to build furniture—How to use a 
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THEO. AUDEL A CO., 49 W. 23rd St., N.w York City 

Mall Atidels Carpenters and Builders Guides, 4 vols., on 7 days’ free 
trial. If O.K. I will remit $1 in 7 days, and $1 monthly until $0 is paid. 
Otherwise I will return them. No obligation unless I am satisfied. 


$100 a Month Sick Benefit 
Policy at Special Low Cost 

When Hick you don’t want pity, you want 
Independent, safe, secure, well provided for 
A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a 
cost, la now Issued by National Protective In 
famous for their $3.00 accident policy. 


leflt policy oovering any anc 
it obligation. No applies tie 
a Men ages 18 to 69 and wc 


today. Write them while their special low coet offer la still ln'effeo tl 

biTa detective 

Work home or travel. Experience unnecessary, 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write NOW to 
-- E p _ Q WAGNER 2640 Broadway,N.Y. 
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BRINGS BlfitSER PAY I 


flo»!write for tt 
—or mail us this at 
the margin. Now. please. 
□Higher Accountancy 


□Stenotypy 


□ Modern Foremanehlp 
at □Expert Bookkeeping 

□ OP .A. Coaching 


NO FRIENDS SINCE 
PIMPLES CAME? 


Get this help In guarding against 
skin-blotching intestinal poisons 

Are ugly skin eruptions spoiling your good times... 
making others shun you? Find out what the trouble 
may be—and take steps to help it. 

Between the ages of 13 and 25, or even longer, 
important gland changes often upset the system. The 
skin often becomes over-sensitive. Waste poisons 
from the intestinal tract may get into the blood 
stream . . . and be carried to the skin to cause dis¬ 
figuring pimples. 

Many have been helpe 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Mill- 

each cake of this fresh food at_,___ 

waste poisons from the blood . . . and so help your 
broken-out skin. Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 
now—one cake hour before meals. Buy some today! 


11 . 74 : Vi 

z\ 

SD 


Coffee Routes Paying up to $60 

i National company needs more men at once U 
J malm regular cabs on local ^routes. Nonexpert* 
E5|to bomia—$500.00 cashier PoM jSedan^ b— 

HIP ALBeW'^LlS 

wBKL 0451 Monmouth Cincinnati, O. 

EXPOSE OF GAMBLERS SECRETS 

Sow ways they read cards. Stop losing. Know dice exposes, misses, 
sad passers, also slot machine and punch board. New book 
"BEAT THE CHEAT" $1.00 copy. Add 2So for new 1938 catalog. 
Send 31.18 to JOHNSON EXPOSE*. Box 2488-P. Kansas Gib, Mas 


GARLIC-PARSLEY an Aid h 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

Medical report# say that Garlic-Parsley concentrate has a 
double action in reducing high blood pressure. First, it tends 
to relax tightened arteries. Second, it checks or inhibits * 
composition of waste matter in the bowels, • ■ 

cause of high blood pressure. To get q-- 

parsley in odorless, tasteless form, ask 
LKMIN Essence of Garlic-Parsley Tablets. ^*u 
money-saving package, $1.00. ALLIMIN 
regular i ntervals aids in reducing blood pressure ana relieving neaa- 
ache and dizziness caused by excessively high readings. To learn 
what raises your blood pressure and for medical treatment consult 
your doctor. For free sample and booklet of valuable information 

VANP Arr^fco W. Illinois, Dept. 89, Chicago 


Diesel 


-_tel engines are gaining favor wherever power Is used. 

■ They are replacing steam and gasoline engines In power 
I P lrcraft m trac tmc1 ^ bu ®eSj looomotlvee^and 

| m^re^he'wo^^id^to^^esehneev^Ij^qlMeseU 


in School, Dpt. P-849, Prexel at 581U, Chicago 


A single application on plates—oven 
lowers—brings aU-dav oomfort. One 
—ta U p to 48 hours. A newt 



Dept, 11334-R 
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THE TRAIL AHEAD 




Brings you "Bayou Gold,” a 
long novelette by William 
Chamberlain about buccaneer 
booty hid cunningly in the 
trackless Louisiana swamp¬ 
lands, and about a cold-eyed 
man who came to New Or¬ 
leans with empty pockets— 
but a torn treasure map for 
which men had fought and 
died for three hundred years. 

in the same issue 
An H. Bedford-Jones story, 
“Enemy Boots,” about a Rev¬ 
olutionary soldier who want¬ 
ed Hessian shoes; “It Must 
Have Been Jasper,” a story 
by Louis C. Goldsmith about 
American fliers in China; a 
Foreign Legion story, “A 
Lamp-post for the Viscount,” 
by Georges Surdez; a Philip¬ 
pine fact story by Major 
Calvin B. Carter, “Close to 
Death”; a Western yarn by 
Walt Coburn; another in¬ 
stallment of “Blackcock’s 
Feather,” by Maurice Walsh; 
These, and other good fact 



on sale at all stands November 10th 



-V yoU CAN LEARN TO 

ZVRAW 



COMMERCIAL ART 

—“.y of becoming an Artist. Since 1914 our proven, practi- 
I Art Careers. Write today for' free“iLLUSTRATeVbOOK— 
I “Art for Pleasure and Profit". State age. 

*-HIE, WASHINGTON SCHOOL Or ART 

Ml ST. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


/ YES, BOB, MOUNTING SIAM on4 ANIMALS 

IS A GRAND HOBBY / I'VE. DOUBLED 
J MV FUN FROM HUNTING—AND AVERAGE 
I *14- PER WEEK, SPARE TIME, MOUNTING 
> FOR HUNTERS—WHY OONT YOU WRITE 
m TO THE N.W. SCHOOL FOR THEIR FREE. 


FREE BOOK/1 

- as 1 

^3348 B^d OmlT*., Hebf 


I Many Finish in 2 Years 

Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares you for 
entrance to college. Standard H. 8. texts supplied — 

Diploma. Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single sab- 

capped all your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your 
training now. Free Balletfn on request. No obligation. 

^-American School, Dpt H-849, Drexel at 58th. Chicago 



START 
$1260 to $2100 YEAR 


MEN — WOMEN / 

GET READY / Rochester, N. Y. 

Immediately / GentIemen: Ruah 

_ . * me, FREE of charge. 

Common Education © list of U. S. Government 

Usually Sufficient « big pay jobs. Send me FREE 

» 32-page book describing sal- 
Many Appointments © aries, vacations, hours and work. 
Each Year © Tell me how to qualify for one of 


Mail Coupon / Name ., 
Today— / 

SURE / Address.. 
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Nervous, Weak, 
Ankles Swollen? 

Much nervousness is caused by an excess of acids and 
poisons due to functional Kidney and Bladder disorders 
which may also cauBe Getting Up Nights, Burning Pas¬ 
sages, Swollen Joints, Backache, Circles Under Byes, Ex¬ 
cess Acidity, Leg Pains and Dizziness. Help your kidneys 
purify your blood with Cystex. The very first dose starts 
helping your kidneys clean out excess acids and soon may 
easily make you feel years younger. Under the money- 
back guarantee Cystex must satisfy completely or cost 
nothing. Get Cystex (siss-tex) today. It costs only Sc a 
dose at druggists and the guarantee protects you. 


ASTHMA 

Attacks So Severe 

She couldn’t walk across the Floor! 

Cambridge, Mass., "I had asthma pi 


weak, couldn’t__ 

your wonderful treatment advertised and se_ 

forabottle. I had four bottlesand obtained relief. 
Your medicine is worth twice its weight in gold 
tome.” Mrs. Annjaneliunas—September, 193d. 
______ Write For FREE BOOK About Asthma 

' you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, coughing, gasping, wheez- 
iitg. a one-cent postcard may open wide the door to real relief. 
Thousands of other sufferers report remarkable results with 
Nacor Method—fully explained in amazing new FREE BOOK. 
Rush name and address for your copy today. 

Nacor, 37ll.fi State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ASTHIH 

W. K. STEKLINE. 610 Oh 

■ Treatment mailed 

■ on FREE TRIAL. If 

for tnatmnt today. 

lo Ave.. SIDNEY. OHIO 

*T a 1\ -»T AT TRBMEftDODS SAVINGS' 

1/ A II A FREE—Surprise Gift Offer. Free in- 

W / 1 W structions. sample book 1001 colon. 

1 14 II 1 Just out - Style Flash. 15 New Models. 

JL flllll FREE-_-Write for our ••Somethin* 

Wed Trading Co. (Est. IWOMO^GOTuid St.. Dept F. N. Y. CHy 

-WANTED 

to east Christmas Goode. 5 and 
Sc?.s«ry.' A*rare° opportunist 

METAL*CAST' PRODUCT^CO. 
1896 Boston Road 

10c NQ^lties. To^Au^^Ash- 

**' Dept. T 

New York. N. Y. 


Rheumatism 

To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Lumbago in few minutes, get NURITO, the 
Doctor’s formula. No opiates, no narcotics. Does the work 
quickly—must relieve worst pain to your satisfaction in 
few minutes—or money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. 
Get trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. Don’t wait 



IO DAYS' TRIAL 



SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and address, 
and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 14 TRIAL 
GLASSES to select from to fit your eyes NOTHING 
MORE TO PAY until you can see perfectly far and nei 
Then the above Beautiful Style will cost you only $8.S 
no more; other styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and DOUBLE 
VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL torie lenses, ground 
into ONE SOLID PIECE of GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. 
BAKER, O.D.. with over 80 years’ experience. GUAR¬ 
ANTEES to give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest Btyles and lowest prices FREE. 
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What 

are the 

Ma^ic 

missing 

Numbers 


OVER 
5 , 000.00 

in Big Grand Prizes 
OVER 100 CASH PRIZES 


• 2 , 500.00 


in SPECIAL Rewards! 


Send Answer Quick! Get the Opportunity to. 



Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful 
1939 BUICK 8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer 
at MY EXPENSE, and. if you are prompt and win, get¬ 
ting a Certified check for $1,250.00 besides. Or, if you’d 
rather have one big cash lump sum, just imagine receiv¬ 
ing and depositing in your own bank account the marvel- 
Boussum, $2,500.<X> ALL CASH! " 


First Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE YOU. YES, 
YOU! In addition to the First Grand Prize, the Second Grand 
Prize is a new 1939 beautiful Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan or 
$800.00 cash! Third Grand Prize is a beautiful 1939 Ford V-8 
Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourth Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. 
Thousands of dollars in other special cash awards! In case of 
ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. This offer open to every¬ 
one in the U. S., except residents of Chicago. Don^t delay. Your 
answer will bring to you a marvelous opportunity to win an 
amazing cash fortune. We are an honest, upright company en¬ 
raged in a country-wide business. THE MONEY TO PAY ALL 
THE PRIZES IS ALREADY IN THE BANK WAITING 
FOR THE WINNERS. You can be definitely sure that we 
each and every prize as promised. Think of itl 



$2,500.00; Harriet T. woo *800.00 Rev. R. won $650.00. 

_$985.00. Score. of other, have received cadi. Now you 

/. too! Just imagine YOURSELF picking out a brand new 1939 

_ck Sedan from your local dealer at our e-‘ -' - 

$1,250.00 extra cash, or $2,500.00 ail in c 


__ish to pay your bills 

_ —to buy a house, new furniture, new clothes; in fact to 
■ purchase almost anything your heart desires. These days, 

H $2,500.00 is a fortune indeed. And that is just what we 
Bare going to pay out to the First Grand Prize winner, 
if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon below today. Don’t 
• miss getting the wonderful opportunity to win a glorious 

thrilling fortune. WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00-OVER ___ 

100 BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get that $2;500.00 Mail the coupon today- 

Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon Today! 

Look at the magic number puzzle. You see that it has 5 squares which are blank. 

That’* where the fun starts. Numbers 1-3-7-9 have already been placed in their 
correct positions, but see if you can place the numbers 2-4-5-6-S in the blank 
squares so that they will add up to 15 in any direction up or down, sideways or 
diagonally. It’s loads of fun. Try it now. If you can get the numbers into their right 
places, fill in the coupon below and mail it quick! It's not as easy as you may think, 
but keep trying and you may solve the puzzle. Remember, you do not send one 
single penny with the coupon. You risk no money at .ail. only a postage atamp to 
mail your answer, and, according to our amazing plan, of merchandising, which your 
answer brings, you get the wonderful opportunity to win $2,500.00 all cash, if prompt, 
just fill in the blank squares so that they will add up to 15. That's all you need do 
now. Mail the coupon with the numbers and get the wonderful opportunity to win 
the First Gmnd Prize. WQN gjg PHiZES 

. Others have received big cash prises fro 
Thousands of dollars to ve beep paid^ 

in the First Grand Prise. 

HERE’S PROOF THAT PRIZES WILL BE PAID 

You will receive the Bufck 8 Sedan, and if prompt. $1,250.00 cash besides, or if all cash Is pre- 
SrMRAN^THAT 

^VE^.^OOMOR^fN^/^^SWAITlNC^INT^^^^^RNEWWHiNE^: 

SEND YOUR * AN SWER m QUICK! W 

- /. what you could do with *2,500.00 cart all at 
x. Think of the )oy of having the money to pro¬ 
le better things of life. Nothing hard to do now 
_matTthe coupon qakk with MAGIC NUMBERS 

Hwryt GLENN TATE, President NO. 66 


















OWN TERMS! 

















Up-to-the-minute .. / 

mild ripe tobaccos and , 

pure cigarette paper . . . «. ^ 

the best ingredients a ^^SSSSSSS mtm*" 

cigarette can have ... 

that’s why more and more smokers are turning to 
Chesterfield’s refreshing mildness and better taste 

/nCt/jauSiw .. millions 


Copyright 1938, LIGGETT & Myers Tobacco l 


